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hour of your life. Lou have not been interrupted by any claſh- 
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ROBERT LORD ROMNEY, L. L. D. F. R. 8. 
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Sir WILLIAM DOLBEN, Bart. 
sir GEORGE POCOCK, k. B. 
Sir HERBERT MACK WORTE, Bart. 
BEESTON LONG, Eſq. 
JOHN FRERE, Eſq. 


The Honourable CHARLES. MARS HAM, 
Vice Preſidents, 


JOHN THORNTON, Eſq. Treaſurer, 
The COMMITTEE, 
And the other Governors of the Corporation of the 
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MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 


T is now near ſeven-and-twenty years fince you firſt engaged 
to do a particular ſervice in behalf of your country ; and you 
have exerciſed your humanity, and gratified your zeal, in ſuch a 
manner as muſt afford you the moſt pleaſing proſpect to the lateſt 
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6 1 
ing opinions, nor by any views of private intereſt : the mercy you 
have ſhewn others, has been rewarded by concord amongſt yourſelves. 


In the courſe of theſe years, whole pages of the liſt of your ge- 
nerous aſſociates have been removed to another ſtate of exiſtence. I 
ſhall ſoon add to the number; but before I bid you farewel, let me 
preſent you with a token of my good wiſhes, by a propoſal dictated 
by long experience and warm affection. The deſign appears 
to be as practicable as it is expedient; and not leſs productive of 
preſent economy, than of future advantage. Being replete with 
ſober diſcipline, and moral and religious inſtruction, it will 
ſpread the knowledge of that felicity which divine providence 
invites us to accept of: and it is no daring conceit to ſup- 
poſe, that it may afford univerſal ſatisfaction. If it ſhould be 
found worthy of regard, in a legiſlative view, I firmly believe it 
will be productive of the great end we aim at, —our advancement 
in naval ſtrength and publick ſafety, with the ſovereign good of 


all nations attention to the great duties of religion 


Our ſiſter iſland likewiſe has her Marine Society, the labours 
of which have born no compariſon with yours in point of num- 
bers; but its objects have had the advantage of ſome kind of edu- 
cation: This propoſal therefore carries with it the ſtronger pre- 
ſumption that ſuch a plan may be grateful to her, as ſhe abounds 
in uncultivated land. : | 


Under the moſt generous impreſſions of philanthropy, you have 
extended your care to the preſervation and benefit of 7wenty-fix 
thouſand fix þ hundred landmen-volunteers and boys (a), as you 
found them, for the moſt part untaught. In a future period 
of the ſame extent, the plan which I now offer may produce no 
leſs a number than forty-five thouſand, or as many of them as ſhall 
be Hving in the courſe of twenty-ſeven years (5), offering them 


ſelves, 


(a) 14,600 landmen- volunteers to ſerve as ſeamen, and 12,000 boys: by an error of the pen, in a 
former report, called 12,600 boys. 


() Suppoſing ſome to have but two years ſchooling ; in general the time propoſed is three years; 


and 9 times 3 being 27, and 5000 produced every third year, will be 45,000. If taken at 12 years of | 
age, living 27 years, will bring them to 39. 


[ii ! 
felyes; on the encouragement held out to landmen- volunteers, 
to ſerve at ſea, or youths already prepared for ſuch duty, with zwo, 


or. in general with three years education, diſtinguiſhed for its: moral 
and political tendency (a). 


If we can teach our youth huſbandry and manufactory, and at 
the ſame time give them the theory of common ſeamanſhip, it will 
render them doubly valuable. Being educated by the public, though 
each county diſtin, the public will enjoy their ſervice: ſome will 
act in the capacity of huſbandmen, others as mariners ; arid they 
will all contribute to the : proſperity of our country. 


A gteat portion of your youths has paſſed from the king's into 
the merchant's ſervice ; but the relief you afforded them has not 


been the lefs Ries, nor your labours the leſs beneficial 


with regard both to police and commerce. 


If the naval regulations ſhould hereafter aſcertain with more preci- 
on the nature of the Encouragement to be given to the riſing genera- 
tion, in the knowledge of common ſeamanſkip, on board his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, ſuch regulations will. give greater dignity to your ob- 
jet; favour the idea of the county free- ſchools; and raiſe the 
naval ſervice in the eſteem of every rank of the people. 


Whether you will ara any part of the education, now pro- 
poſed to be given by the county free-ſchools, on your peculiar 
object, may depend on your pecuniary ability, and the zeal of 
thoſe who may hereafter take a lead, and delight i in ſuccouring the 
moſt forlorn part of the human ſpecies. This will be, not only a 
deed of mercy, but an act of the higheſt policy, as it will always 
render the meaneſt ſubje& uſeful. You will probably find land 


ſuited to the purpoſe within a proper Giftance. of the metropolis. 


If the propoſal for eſtabliſhing county free-ſchools meets the 
ideas of the legiſlature, you will be the more induced to erect a 
ſchool under your own patronage, -as a memorial of the gratitude 
of your corporation, for the great confidence which your fellow- 


| ſubjes 


(a) Reading, prayer, agriculture, manufaQtory, the FRE and a great part of the am of com- 
mon ſeamanſhip, 
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ſubjects have repoſed in you, and the aids afforded you with ſuch 


princely munificence. 


A regular economical eſtabliſhment of fuck U uf eful inſtruction 
being adopted by the counties, it is probable many of the diſ- 
ciples of thoſe ſchools. will hereafter paſs through your hands, at 
leaſt in time of war. If every mariner were as carly and regularly 
inſtructed as the plan propoſes, it might be a happy circumſtance 
for us as an intelligent people depending on a virtuous education 
for the glorious freedom and virtuous ſecurity we might enjoy. 


The deſign ought not to be above, our expectation: it certainly 


courts our hopes and ſolicits our attention, that we may look 
forward towards the temple of national felicity, and the manſions 
of everlaſting glory | Theſe are the rewards of genuine a&ive love 
for our country; and while we have ſuch objects in proſpect, no 
event can intimidate. 


The plan propoſed is large and liberal, eaſy: to be underſtood, 
and though requiring conſideration and labour, not difficult to be 
executed. The thought became my gueſt with the news of peace : 
I gave it the beſt apartment in my heart, and my judgment has 
not reproached me. Our common intereſt and national policy 
invite us, with all the blandiſhments of friendſhip and love, to 
active union, as a maritime people, in every inſtance which reaſon 
may ſuggeſt, or Experience demand at our hands = 


The © beſt part I can act is to ſend up' my prayers for the diy 


of my country, in the confidence that you will never loſe fight of 


your favourite object, nor ceaſe to render it diſtinguiſhed for uſe-. 
fulneſs and humanity. I am, with the trueſt reſpect, 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt faithful 
and obedient ſervant, 


Marine Society's Office, | 7ON AS HANWAY, Dep. Treaſ. 
27th March, 1783. | 
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conſider ourſelves as individuals, or as members of a community, we are 
all accountable, and bound to look up to the ſovereign monarch of the uni- 
verſe. With all the advantages of reaſon, improved by revelation, in an age of 
the higheſt cultivation with reſpe& to knowledge of every kind, and enjoying 
the character of a nation of philoſophers, we owe it to ourſelyes and our poſterity 
to make every exertion, and promote that philanthropy on which we ultimately 
depend, not for our preſent exiſtence only, but alſo for our e in the 
regions of eternity! 5 

Our youngeſt fellow-ſubjetts arrived at Py endet en muſt have 
recently obſerved, on what ſudden events the fate of a great empire may depend, 


when a number of cauſes OE ve TNT 
defence. | | 


The efforts contained in- s theſe pages are calculated to balance the moral and 
Political intereſt of individuals, and the common welfare; in a line of no mean 


uſe which the goodneſs of Providence has long inclined me to take, and which 
we ought all to aſpire at rendering ſubſtantially beneficial. 


To exerciſe the virtue of the affluent, and influence the indigent to receive 
with grateful hearts a real kindneſs, muſt be conſidered as a taſk worthy of us in 
very point of view. In giving ſcope to my wiſhes in behalf of my country, I 
annexed a concluding part, under the title of Appendix, in regard to which 
it is neceſſary to remark, that it contains /everal propoſals for the exerciſe of in- 


dividuals, and to induce them to make enquiries in what manner our common 
intereſt may be promoted. 


conſideration of employing a number of perſons, ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of 
aſſiſtance, at the cloſe of a war, to be put in a train of doing equal juſtice 
and ſervice to themſelves and the community, ſeems to merit attention; but 


Schools, than as a collection of thoughts founded in a perſuaſion of the neceſſity of 
regard to our marine, as the moſt effectual means of preſerving our rank among 


the nations, and ſecuring to ourſelves and our poſterity a 1 e: 
the ſchools propoſed ſtand on their own baſis. | 


| Theſe ſchools, taking the object of them in all irs various views and 
extent, could at no period of our hiſtory be more properly recommended 
than at this time. The expence is eaſy; the benefit may be large; the 
a 4 | example 


T muſt be confeſſed, i e eee whether 5 


Temperance in our purſuits of amuſement, to afford us time to think 1 and the 


the Appendix has no other affinity with the Propoſal for the County Naval Free 


. 


example may predominate in our greateſt concern, namely, the correction of 
immorality, beginning with the riſing generation. The deſign is to enrich 
-vurſelves by induſtry, particularly in agriculture ; delighting our fancies by 
beautifying the face of our country, and collaterally adding to our maritime 
ſtrength, It goes alſo into the conſideration of the care of the poor and 
needy; that when we call for aid from heaven, we oy look up with the 
firmer truft, that it will be afforded us! \ 


Theſe ſchools may be eſtabliſhed as branches of county houſes of induſtry, 
with this advantageous difference, that having only males, riſing in ability for 


labour, they may in a few years not only maintain themſelves, but here- 
after fight our battles. 75 | | FP. 


I have treated my ſubje&, in ſome parts of it, as if the execution of the 
deſign might depend on ſpontaneous efforts of genetoſity, or private ſubſcription ; 
and indeed I once entertained ſuch a conceit, having been led by my ſuc- 
ceſs in other enterprizes of à ſimilar nature: but I thought it ſafer to 
change my ground, in the belief that I ſhould act with more advantage to 
k - | my country, by ſubmitting the merits of the cauſe, under the auſpices of 
if the benignant Marine Society, to legiſlative authority. I was influenced by 
this reflection, that a work which at one period of time, and in one place, 
as in the metropolis, might be accompliſhed ; at another period, and in many 
places, might not prevail. Various cauſes exiſting in the conſtitution of 
f things, might contribute to render the propoſal impracticable on ſuch terms, 
[ even though it were univerſally allowed to be good. As the deſign now 
: | ſtands recommended, it does not follow that any obſtruction will be created 
| with reſpect to the zeal of individuals, who incline to exerciſe their know- 

. ledge or philanthropy ; and it is probable, if it takes place, a latitude will be 
given to the truſtees for the making of by-laws for the more happy conduct 
of it. 


- — 
2 


That the more ſecure. the exiſtence of ſuch eſtabliſhments are rendered, 
the more valuable they will be, is obvious. We are taxed by legiſlative au- 
thority for the ſupport of the poor, of whom many contribute but a very 
ſmall ſhare to the common ſtock. But the infant left to the care of Pro- 
vidence, whether we act on principles of policy, humanity or religion, we pre- 
ſerve for the ſervice which he may do; and the aged, whoſe days of labour 
are paſt, we do not expoſe like the dog which has loſt its maſter. - | 


We have hete preſented to our conſideration a claſs of youths, which, if 
we look forward to the probable events of things, may contribute to our 
profit, our honour, perhaps our exiſtence. If this end can be obtained under 
_ circumſtances that will alſo correct the age in ſeveral articles of moral and po- 
litical ceconomy, it muſt be a deſirable object. 


The ſum neceſſary to the reſpective counties, for the eſtabliſhment 1 
theſe ſchools, if it were an addition to the county- rate, could not be of a 
magnitude to create any alarm; but the value and brilliancy of the object, 
with regard to its uſefulneſs, claims a pre- eminence in policy. Whe- 
ther we concur with a greater or leſs degree of chearfulneſs, on principles 
of public love, or in obedience to legiſlative authority, the propriety of the 

2 | | deſign 


[=] 


deſign vill not be che Jeſs; end in proportion, to ies value; that made of | 
execution eee eee, er ee eee eee 
moſt valuable. ans +» 57 bs; . TED 4 


All times demand attention, ber ſome require baia vigtajc and pte- 
caution. 'This propoſal is of the preventive kind, and will be a deed of ſound 
policy, equally calculated to promote the arts of peace and commerce. If 
it is eſtabliſhed and ſupported on, the foundation. of legillative authority, 
the ſame kind of perſons may have the management of it, as if it had been 
done by private ſubſcription. If the mode of chuſing them ſhould differ from 
that which I have ſuppoſed to be the beſt; it can make no difference as 
to the object itſelf, The generous will not act with the leſs generoſity; not 
enjoy the leſs, ſatisfaction at ſeeing the difficulties which might otherwiſe 
occur removed. The more ſecure the diet ls tetidered; the greater will 
be the pleaſure of its moſt 2ealous advocates. It will not be the leſs eaſy 
to come at the poſſeſſion. of waſte lands; and the tenures may be made 
the more durable. Our youth will, at an carly' age, be improved by the 
land they cultivate, and the land by our youth; and the public intereſt promoted 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner in every view of national ſtrengftim. 
As to the probable charge; it may be obſerved that there are ſome county 
houſes of induſtry yet in un infant ſtate, whete, exchiſive of the labour of the 
paupers, the annual expence per head does not exceed 534. The method 
propoſed to be purſued by theſe free-ſchools; after a few yeats, will rendet 
the charge much leſs; I mean with regard to food and raiment; for if once 
the land is brought into good tillage, it may put the ſchool in 4 capacity 
of maintaining itſelf. The expenet of builditig the houſe and the waſte lands 
is but for once, and will not amount to a ſumi that can intimidate or impoveriſh } 
on the contrary, if we conſider the county, with reſpe& to its diſtinct opu- 
lency, the execution of the deſign, will prove a means of enriching it, 

Miniſters, it is ſaid, are now bent upon - plans of reformation, teſpeRing 
. unreaſonable or improper emoluments of office, and ambitious of forming 
regulations for civil and military' departments both by land and ſea ; and 
the queſtion that ariſes upon this occaſion is, what is moſt honourable to 


the navy officer, having due regard to his uſual emolument and the i importance 
of his truſt ; and what will be moſt beneficial to him and the public? 


It ſeems to be univerſally acknowledged, that great affluence has created 
a ſtrong propenſity to expenſive living, and this has occaſioned errors in the 
adminiſtration of government. Theſe have operated to rendet ſeveral al- 
terations in expence, and modes of expenditure, neceſſary. Among the lat- 
ter, it is preſumed a conſiderable improvement may be made in à part of 
the companies of ſhips of war, as it affects the riſing generation bred to 
the ſea; and it will be eaſy to make it harmonize with the propoſal of 
the naval county free-ſchcols, There are two objects of moment: the firſt 
is to render the pay of commanders and officers equal, or nearly equal to 
their preſent emoluments, and adequate to the importance of their cruſt; 


the /econd, to ſerve the public, by anſwering the ideas of mite policy, 
in che encouragement of the riſing generation. 


The | 
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The intention of rendering the navy a nurſery of ſeamen, to be bred from a 
hardy race of boys, as well as from landmen-volunteers, is obvious. The 
encouragement of officers, and this nurſery of ſeamen, ought by no means to 
claſh with each other, for that in effect would be dividing the /ervice againſt 
itſelf. The ſeveral officers may be properly encouraged with regard to their 
pecuniary emoluments, with all due honour. paid to their profeſſion, and 
our youth alſo encouraged in learning the duty of ſeamen by the Wages 
which may be given them directly, and the proper perſons who may be 
appointed to attend to the advancement of this part of public duty, 


If the practice of allowing ſervants to officers, "whence their emoluments 
ariſe, is ſubject to abuſe, and in many caſes . cannot be complied! with, as in 
caſes where . ſervants cannot be procured: If the 40s, per aun. given the boy 
is much too ſmall a ſum to ſecure his ſervice to the public: if it is even 
leſs than a. common foot-boy is oſten paid, the error in policy appearing, 
it may be eaſily rectified. Perhaps the name of ſerdants may be aboliſhed, 
as leading to command within command, and ſo far n. a neceſſary 
part of diſcipline in ſhips of war. 


To inſpire our youth with ſuch inen as may forward thaw 1 in enn 
ing the duty of common ſeamanſhip, as ſuch duty is dependant on the ho- 
nour and diſcipline of a man of war, and the authority of commanders, is 
a national object. If this depends on the ſimple reſponſibility of the officer 
who calls himſelf the boy's Maſter, and who may not entertain a ſingle 
thought whether ſuch a lad becomes a ſeaman or not: this can be no 

policy, nor productive of national ſtrength, The object I believe has been 
under conſideration for ſome time paſt; and the calm hour of peace being 
come, there can be no doubt of an alteration taking place, ſuitable to the * 
nour of the ſervice and the public welfare. 


A fleet conſiſting of 100,000 ſeamen, is ſuppoſed to have 6666 bins 601 
if 4 fourth part are the ſons of noblemen and gentlemen, comprehending- 
the ſons of officers, there remains near 5000 to be bred common ſeamen ; and 
the queſtion which ariſes is, by what method this. ſhall be accompliſhed 
without making the pay allowed by the public: for the ſervant, a part of the 
wages which cuſtom and long. uſage gives'to the officer. If theſe 5000 were 
divided into two claſſes, under proper monthly wages for themſelves, ſuppoſe 
from 13 to 16 as /ea-lads, at one rate, and from 16 to 18 under the ancient 
denomination of grommets or grown-mates, at a higher rate of wages, and ad- 
vancing by this gradation, before they are rated ordinary, the promotion. would 
be regular, as would be the progreſs of their knowledge of duty. 


The neceſſity of the ſervice oſten requires a great number of 4 volun- 
teers; but it is impoſſible theſe can be of near the value of ſeamen bred 


from 


(4) At preſent, in a 74 gun ſhip of 600 men, the captain, I apprehend, has, by cuſtom or regu- 
lation, a title to 24; that is, 4 in 100 3 53 lieutenants, 5 ; maſter, 13 purſer, 1; gunner, 2 ; carpenter, 2; 
boatſwain, 2; chaplain, 1; ſurgeon, 13 cook, 1; and in ſmaller ſhips, where there is 100 men, the captain 
has 41 or if there is a captain's man, that is, to make 101 men, his number of ſervants amounts 
to * . 

s 


[ *! 


from boys. It may be found that both purpoſes can be anfweted with very 
little additional expence, if not a / on the preſent mode of conducting 
this branch. If the whole ceconomy is regular, it will advance in reputation, as 
it riſes in value to the public, Boys of an active genius, fit to be rendered 
ſeamen, now ſeck the merchants ſervice, where they are ſure to learn the duty 
of a mariner; but we all underſtand that it is alſo meant to A 
king's ſhips, in due meaſure, ner/eries. of gamen. ; 

It muſt be obvious to e ten i. u Geil ir wilicary; line, 
that the more ſimple any conſtitutioh is, the lefs. ſubject to be loſt, Command 
within comtmand; is a ſoleciſm in government: No perſon; ſhould be on 
board of a king's ſhip, on any doty, who is tiot à part of the crew, and 
diſmiſſible from the /ervice only by the commander in chief, or other pro- 
per officer under him. As to the real worth of theſe young perſons, he who 
is growing to manhood, and promiſes a life of a0 or go years in ſea · ſer- 
vice, muſt ſurely be very valuable in the eſteem of the community at 
The public intereſt is che object; and reſpetting navy officefs of ſentiment, 
knowledge, and experience, though in ſome reſpects parties they are the ableſt 
Judges; and if their emoluments are provided for in a more direct way, 
it is to be preſumed they will judge in favour of 4 when of /camen; and 
ſo far as ve keep our attention awake to the intereſt of the ray, the 
defigh of rom ne r red 0 vgs ts as 
a moſt eligible object. Ld 

"If che pay of officets, Wr hall appear 
to be for the public intereſt, it will be eaſy to revert to the method whith 
exiſted in the more early periods of the Hiſtory of our navy: and brave 
officers of every degree will naturally wih to ſee things in Toth a train; us 
that their dignity and emolument may keep pace with each other. There cun 
be no dantzer of their wanting proper aba ds wait en cem; the. ſhip's 
company is of the nature of a great finmily under one roof. 


The diſcipline of every perſon on board 4 ſhip of war ought to be cal- 
culated for the great national purpoſe, not only for being able to contend 
for the preſent hour, but alfo by a Jutceſien of force, and a recrnit, under the 
| perpetual viciſſitude, with reſpe& to the untertain duration of life. Nothing 
will contribute more to raiſe the repiitation of the navy, in the eſteem of the 
common people, than ſuch a humane und conſiſtent conduct towards their 
children, as thay enable theſe, even in their boyhood; ts afford ſoine ſmall 
degree of aſſiſtance to an infirm or aged parent. 


Good order in the conduct of out youth who are to be bred common ſea- 
men, ſeems to be as neceſſary as that the ſons of gentlemen, who are intended 
for navigators, ſhould be attended to, and proper officers appointed for the 
direction of them, under a ſyſtematic regulation, comprehending cleanlineſs | 
in | perſon, care of bed and clothing, and regular inſtruction in common ſea- 


e manſhip. 
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manſhip. We might thus have boys from. 13 or 14, to 16, a3, expert waris 
ners on board the King's ſhips, as.they axe. frequently found to be in the merchants 
er vice: and as inſttuction can, hardiy be given without. advantage to the 
teacher, many a petty. Meer might gdyance in knowledge, to his hon our as | 
an officer and a man, in diſcharging, this part of duty. | ; 

True policy reaches us chat our care of the poor, is che 1 of 
rendering ourſelves, rich: and that ſeamen in particular ſhould, be bred as 
much as poſſible, from the early: part of life. This, leads us alſo to be cir- 
cumſpect, in regard to the health and make of every youth, admitted into 
the king's. ſhips, who by the kindpeſs of heaven.,is to be made a man. The 
- ſeaman or landman ſhews what he is, as i, ae appearance: the ber 
is forming to manhood. « VT 


- * 
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We depend, more on the femnchs 1 valour of out, Ae ns of x on 
an, ability to. ſend, large numbers to ſea pnacquainted. with duty. If our trade 
mould ſuffer any diminution, it is another cogent reaſon why we ſhould be 
particularly attentive to the great article now under conſideration. The age 
and ſtature of boys may be fixed (a): and. let us cheriſh, with a aa 
arm the genuine plants of our native Britiſh ſoil; it will exhibit the mo 
brilliant proof of true ſelf-love and ſocial amity: it will prove that we ſeek 
the proper means of promoting ſtrength; and we ſhall adminiſter remedies, 
wherever they ſhall appear to be wanting, with probity and penetration. | 


If we (carry our policy ſo far, as not to admit on board any of che king's 
ſhips any young perſon, intended for a common ſeaman, who does not promiſe 
to make a very ſtout man, or one who is tight and aZive, the fervice will 
receive double credit. A lad of ſixteen, whoſe heart is a ſtranger to fear, is 1 
in à more fit ſtate for the upper parts of rigging than à heavy man; and 
as to thoſe who are 17 or 18, the regular advancement of them, on the eve 
of their full ſtrength, muſt in the iſſue prove ſound and ſolid policy. 


Theſe ideas hatmonize wick the "great deſign of the ſchools Fee 
whatever age a lad is taken at, between 13 and 18. There cannot be a pro- 
poſition more ſelf. evident, than the doctrine of intermediate ſtates of. ſervice 
between a boy of 13, and a man of 18 or 19, eſpecially in nava! dy of 
common, ſeamanſhip, where agility and intrepidity, as well as ON, 0p 
ruling principles, and yeub the time for learning it. 


In the early ſtages of our naval ſorce there was a diſtinction, as 1 have 
already. mentioned. The ſea. lad had monthly, wages; and the gromniet, or 
grown mate, Was another advance of encouragement. Upon, the, expectation 
of great trials at, ſea, an able commander. may wiſh for a crew, of able ſeamen, 
and ſtout men wy | but this is rarely Mis nor is jt conſiſtent with the 

(a) In the naval county ſchools propoled, ages will be coun at Ele more eaſe than it has = 
in London. The Marine Society uſually fixed a ſtandards, hey of & fect, 3 inches\js. 13 years old. 
' Thoſe of the ſame ftature, who declared . to be older, were conſidered as leſs promiſing to 
be ſtout men : and ſuch ws were ard of their age, if not requeſted. urgently by cart *. 


Were rejected. 


rat regiutari6ns,”* It is ber 6By{668, was Fac he hi ws opbn 2% 
for thettiſelves, as they“ bt mores 'atilefs they ars actual apprentices}. 
it 'will naturally flatter tHe pride of Wendt hehe? Por tem in a train of 
genuine diſcipline, and give" energy aud Aighity to the ſervice: Van, IND: 
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The regulation of the advancement of Jed and belle, to fuch young r 
ſons, as neceſſary to thelr  tomfort” "hd bealch, will nor create any 
riſk to the purſer; fot if this! lad, and che grommet, have both regular 4 
they will not be indined' to rin front thelt ſhip, t their" beef and pudding: 
no maſter” will have any intereſt in their leaving the ſhipy? und being kept 


to their duty, there will be But little Razurd 5 loss tö che purſer on theſe. 
de of advance on heir” ages. { Ny dw a3. oambas! 10 Ns and! 


" S101 O. e 
The proportion of the exceeding what they Wy gain by h adn, 
will not only turn the” Balance in favout"of che ſea,” büt che kik z | 
will demand 4 Pen to che merchants, and ley ben che oy 
effects.” — ds HY ICI8N. 13 QQ3 nin A 37 i: nian YIte -7; Bei boom 
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The We e ih time e of war, and FOP 00022 ty of an aß N. 
ſoppiy o the beſt proviſions, ich ſo ODS, leſs dan ger Of & | fy en EY | 
ought. in, all reaſon. co give the! king's ſhips a pre-eminence : and in pro- 
portion as the reputation of the 1 ſervice riſes, t the e of Narr 


men will fink, 
* 888 Ac 84 (+3 Und * 1e 


In any caſe the mote teen is hewn to the oh reaſon wy 8 
Lead us. to think, the more ready will the father 'be to ſerve in the king's 
chips; and in the ſame degree as the naval ſervice obtains in credit and 
eltimation, it will be coyeted. A crew is now often in a rapid man- 
ver, by the mere force of the good opinion which. common ſeamen entertain 


of certain commanders, who are the : molt humane and reaſonable kind of men, 
though. the rice. diſciplinarians... +4 58H offs nr it tiert Hers face No 


Wien officers fit. in judgment ot ehe, impr peer npneibiy and, | 
as Profeſſional. men of candour and experience, knowing, zhe preſent > "1 


they. will naturally ſuggeſt whatever may add dignity;.and honour to. vin 
Y . and ſecurity to che ſrvuice. 


J nem a bug n do od 
The thought of the OE 7 naval ſeboolr may be conſidered as 3 
Wr labours, in conjunction with tny fello / members of the Marine Society, and 
that thoſe labours have led me the deepęr into. the inveſtigetion of this ſubject. 
| Whatever rendets a ſea- Hf eligible, will harmonize wit the” great deſign 
of government and our cmmen good. If our” ſea lads and prommers;' for 1o 
1 call them, are paid montiily wages for themſelves," chere will be the ſtronger 
reaſon for their age and qtility tö be attended to, ufd that no one of them 
be diſcharged but upon a regular certificate. This will give PI to the 
A in à part of late years not dul * conſidered. „ 
© Our welfare depending on: our ſtrength asd bee, ww as ber. aun 
and attention, ve cannot. confiſtentiy 3 any * 1f che le- 
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gillature ſhould adopt the county Free: ſchools for. common ſeamanſbip, it may har- 
monize with the naval regulations which may take place, relating to youth, and 
prove a great encouragement. Such regulations being digeſted under the de- 
liberation of the ableſt officers, and referred to the proper authority, the ſalu- 
tary deſign of theſe county free: ſchools may appear the more ſtriking, as favouring 
our marine force and the riſing n, and "beightrilag our P of 


the times to come. \ 


To feed the fire of our youth, and lead them up to manhood with care 
and circumſpection, that they may preſs forward with alacrity, muſt be ever 
deemed a part of the wiſdom of a civilized ſtate, bur particularly in the ſea 
line, in a country depending ſo much on the ſea as this does. 


It may be obſerved, that before boys irate to manhood, in the civil 
line of life, our forefathers *prenticed out pawpers to ſerve to the age of 24 
years to handicraft trades (a): but we have lately diſcovered that error ; for 
although it might be neceſſary in the days of Queen Elizabeth, it is now found 


4 


to be ſuperior policy to limit the time to 21 for mechanical arts: but in regard 


to the /ea ſervice, there is ſo eſſential a difference, that in time of need the 
king challenges the ſervice of any man's apprentice to fea buſineſs, as an ori- 
nary ſeaman, if he is eighteen years of age: and there is. reaſon to believe 
that ſome ſuch apprentices have learnt ſo much in the merchants' ſervice, and 
in the coaſting trade, that they are nearly intitled to be rated able. | 


Our fellow - ſubjects may contemplate little ſpecimens of attention to naval 
concerns in the artift line, by the two ſchools which are lately eſtabliſhed 
near the metropolis (3). Though theſe do not immediately relate to my pre- 
ſent object of common ſcamanſbip in county free-ſchools, parts of their enen 
have afforded me inſtruttion. | 

One of _thoſe inſtitutions is the Maritime School, founded won the moſt 
generous * pridciples, which properly adhered to, cannot fail of produ- 
cing beneficial effects. It is intended for the ſons of ſuch nayal officers as 
have died in the ſervice, or having large families, might avail themſelves of 
ſuch a free inſtitution, to teach one of the ſons of ſuch a family the theory 
of naval duty in the line of ſcience, under a ſtrict and moral diſcipline. 
If it is ſupported by a due obſervance of its rules, and the diſcipline eſſen- 
tial to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, and countenanced with a benevolence correſ- 
pondent with its dignity and uſe, it may make ſome figure in our annals. 
It depends on a+ftrict adherence to the rules preſcribed, and the good con- 
duet of the maſters of the ſchool. The gentlemen who ate the preſent 


_ maſters (c) are poſſeſſed of ſo much humanity, profeſſional knowledge, and 


prudence, as bid fair to ſupport this object: and it is reafonable to preſume, 
that naval officers of rank and condition, as well 'as noblemen and gentlemen 
of fortune, merchants and others, will reach out à benignant arm to main- 


tain a deſign ſo pregnant with generoſity and warens. 


| 1. 
(a) As by AR 434 Elis p (b) At t Chelſea, S 


(e Lieutenant Short, ſuperintendantz Mr. Dalby, mathematical maſter ; Mr. Serres junior, drawing 
. 4 


maker ; and Mr. Fox, teacher of French, &c. 
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ing, on a; proper Rte "Farther removed from London, / where there may be 
room for all che exerciſes and anuſements. of the ſcholars, bold as the un- 
zen, Rability. 2 
© The other inſtitution is an ara lech Mr. As. cs nat 
matical maſter t the Maritime School. This gentleman receives his ſcholars 
upon the common principle of pay: and by his knowledge as a profeſſional 
man, his ſtudy. of navigation, and his zeal and aſſiduity, is breeding up a 
number of young noblemen and gentlemen to qualify them for officers, ot by 
the liberal nature of this education; to enable them to purſue any other line. 


It might be a ;udticiodn ſtep, if a ſchool Tot ſuch education wete eſtabliſhed 
near every ſea-port in the kingdom, provided it could be Kept under a ftrit 
moral as well as nautical diſcipline. Mathematical knowledge Has great affi- 
nity with mechanies, and both confeſſedly' enlarge the mind in every line 
of life, Out youth ſpend years ih ſkimming byet 4 Latin book, tiurnbers of 
them reaping no fruit frorti it, when marine feience might give them a title 
to honour far beyond any they can challenge at preſent. 

The French are attentive to their marine on ſcientific n. with a 
diſtinguiſhed accuracy in every circumſtance of their nautical #&conomy. We 
| ſeem to depend mote on valour, and knowledge drawn from practice. Were 
we generally more ſcientific, it were far better; for though we are all valourous, 


Evety one cannot be deep in practice and experience. Where theſe three articles 
unite, it muſt afford a pre. eminence. ug g 


; 17 the proper offices go into the great object of d new Ba des, : 2 
haps ſchool-maſters in ſhips of war may be recommended, on ſuch wages as 
may afford them a ſuitable encouragerneht, - in behalf of the young artiſts 
under them: and warrant or petty Meer 1 foon be charged with the duty 


of forwarding the landmen or boys in, their. learning of common ſeamanſhip, 


without which the ſcientific part canngt be of. much value for war or com- 
merce. 


x: S000. $3.33; 

. dads 4 I rote ANT The part con- 
nected with it, is fix. young artis to 100 young failorsz the artiſts not to 
be free /cholats, but to pay the ſchool for their board, and the maſter of it 
for their learning. I ſuppoſe them to have a commend" on certain days; and 
it is probable that thoſe who. may hereafter. ſerve the king, in his ſhips of 
war, may carry with them, as part of their crew, a number of ſuch of 'the 
free ſcholars as have been bred in theſe ſchools. It ſeems a prudent and con- 
| ſiſtent ſtep to give them command according to their; rank and condition, 
that they may feel their on importance, and being themſelves under com- 
mand, behaye. ſo. much the better on day. And as theſe. for the moſt part | 
may be the ſons of nobles,: or of gentlemen in the county, they may here- 
after make a figure in the annals of our hiſtory, though it is true that they 
will not be in a line of education! to ſhine in a ball - room. 
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The price of 30 J. per ank. at which, I have. get the education of "the h 
artiſts, may be amply ſufficientʒ though it cannot be made Io low about the 


metropolis, nor take in more than ſimple navigation. If they are attentive 


to their learning, they may be ſoon recommended as Prepared to act as petty 


officers. There is no danger of our diffuſing too liberal and valourous a ſpirit, 


with reſpect to ſolid naval accompliſhments, in the riſing generation. 

The more effectually to ſupport a ſenſe of the neceſſity of ſubordination, 
I have propoſed every tenth of the. free:/cholars (ſhall be a captain of the. gun, 
and they may be - diſtinguiſhed / iſt, ad compam e If the captain of the 
ſchool ſnould ſind t neceſſary, he may giye the captain of the gun à mate, 
to divide the tens, into ee, they = jorti- up caries notions of regu- 
ley and command. b 468 eee een eee e 4 12%, 


In the purſuit of this bed, Wölgh has led to bog, ahd added fire 
to execution, till theſe pages are become a more' copious undertaking than I at 


firſt, intended. The more zeal it expreſſes, the ſtronger proof I bope it 
will afford of my reſpect for my country, and in particular for the corporation 


of the Marine Society, and thoſe fellow ſubjects, of 


whatever rank they may 


be, on whom the event may depend. So far as I have gone in this work, 
by giving a great outline of the enterprize propoſed, it muſt appear that I 


have not been idle. The book is the produce of early mornings, and late 


evenings, but not without various and complicated interruptions even at thoſe 


hours. From the reſpective diviſtons of the ſubject, it will be ſeen that it has 
been impracticable to avoid repetitions ; and though the main ſcope of the 
buſineſs is interwoven with ee thee owing from pete they 


may be eſteemed Proper. 7 | i Huh; 


My laſt effort was in providing che two plates, one of a firſt rate. this. of 


war riding at anchor, the rigging being ſo numbered as to render the names 
of every part of it familiar: the other, a ſection of the ſbip, the ſeveral patts 


being alſo numbered with aj. reference to their names, bringing the vaſt and 


wonderful machine down to the ſtandard of a common apprehenſion. Thele 


moving forts, which require ſo large an expence to maintain, we ſhould look 


on with reverence ; and by an aſſiduous attention contribute to render them 


formidable, by the number, valour and quality of their garriſons; Being 
conſidered ſo eſſential to our honour, every”. ſubject, the moſt exalted in rank, | 


and the moſt humble in condition, may be induced to exert his power 


the utmoſt, each, i in his line, rather than, FEBS; that fuperioring; which 1 
have ſo long enjoyed. ele 225 
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How much may zelt en the virtue of the Pn: „ with to 


ſpirit and freedom of our government, is à circumſtance Which, though it 
wears a ſerious. complexion, does by no means intimidate- Whatever rends 


to promote uſeful induſtry, enriches a land as well as promotes "a moral 
conduct; and if we. are careful to..furniſh. proper employment with a view 


to private good, we ; ſhall gives A beautiful dinckure to valour and virtuous 


on be ' 2 11 31 + of $1319 , I! enterprize, 
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enterpriae; in deeds of peace advancing the. feliciry: of: _— without 
n hazards! all the danger being on chef idle and uicigus ide. 


Let us dert our powers in every ery "el here we Ehterthit bk e 
Ar proprlety of the meaſure; and | Beſt for the' things 'w which belong to our 
happineſs. To reaſon ourſelves ite elief, that in 6ur political | capacity we 
are in an incurable atröphy; is in effet to prevent making efforts to ob- 
tain a remedy. The political diſcaſe Ras not yet made ſo) great à progreſs. 
We have learnt. what ib nor goed fur urs what our: reſources for recovery | 
to ſtrength and vigour may be; we habe not yet tried We ſtem to be unde- 
ceived in this reſpect, that che diſtinction of freedom of ſentiment, and a 
regular oppoſition to adminiſtration; is neceſmry to our well being as 4 free 
people. It 1s evident chat the doctrine was as abſurd ih itſehf as dangerods | 
in its effects, and chat it wauld ultimately | terminate in deſtruttion. ,,; All 
attempts 10 rife. in political ſplendour, founded on falſe ambilien, are, dclubiye.1 


An apparent exaltation, on the baſia of avarice, or pride is ſplehdid 
end we. might, as individuals, look with ſorrow on our political con- 
dition. If we preſerve our conſtitutlon, and bontent outſelves' with the 
bleſlings of union, harmoniſing in purſultr of public denefit; we ſhall find it. 
The means by which we muſt riſe in eſtimation with ourſelves are "obvious * 
and the guardians of the public muſt on the fare principles employ their 
talents in attaining the end we aſpire at. If we indulge an unfair, immoral 
ot contentious diſpoſition, tending to en 8 mealüres dur donänkt 
vill be treaſonable 3 our dn ſafety.” oc eee nagt 


eattilteck 


Difference in opinion, as diſtinguiſhed "from pen, "is, the genuine pro- 
dudtion of liberty and moral refiryde, and the ſagacity of 1 men of ſuperior 
talents, to illumine our political horizon! But if we do not renounce” the 
doctrine, that the houſe mbiſt be divided-dgajnt irfelf in .ofder to its ſtanding ; 
ot, in other words, that an - oppoſition, mbit exiſt, : whatever the laws of moral 
+reftitude may dictate to the heart of »5"tegiflator;*whiat can be the event? 
Will not anarchy ultimately enſue; omafrule of government take place that 


will involve the whole in power, r e por noir M vorn 
The 'doQrine of the pecenlty of ad. deen, lie "that of "the necelfiry of 


' corruption to carry on e aft A tedious and Peiplriog trial, and 
various changes and revolutions through a a Jonger period than the aße or _ 
has proved to be as fatal in its effects, "as abſurd” 10 its princigles : hl 
it has Wounded the mofals Gr thoſe who have” contended for” power, the ex- 
ample has unhinged ſubordination, and ſullied the pure principles on Which 
alone a free conſtitution; [gan exiſt in ſplendour : ſtill We may thank heaven 
N our political inſanity has not reached to ſuicide: we may yet exerciſe fill 
and prudence enough to preſerve ourſelves. To ſuppoſe the n is to 
*. abandoned eto deſpair. 2 Dal £234 A5RA*5 nba able conan 
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I we ſubdue our evi plopenßities, even though it were by the inſtrumentality 
1 the humiliation which originated in pride, the glory of our country may 
again mine forth. But if we ſeek for private or national happineſs on any 
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* 
principle independent of religion, as if our political intereſt were an object in 
which the ſuperintendance of the great Governor of the world had no ſhare, 
or that virtue and vice uniformly produce the ſame effects, neither reaſon nor 
experience warrants the belief that our proſpect will brighten. | 


If in our political capacity we are now ſhadowed, we are not under a cloud 
which ought to create any terror in the minds of a brave and 4 * 
people: we may live to repair injuries. To ſay we fear any thing, after 
contending ſo long with ſo many formidable enemies, by not conſiſtent, * 
characteriſtica of our nation. 


Our public debt, enormous as it is, may be coakidered as a family con- 
cern: it is five parts in ſix due to ourſelyes; and while our public faith 
remains, and the individual is wealthy, it can be no berculean labour to 
ſupport the creditor, on reaſonable and juſt terms, as a member of the com- 
munity; and yet exonerate the fate, with all due ſpeed, as the . on 
which the ſafety of the whole muſt ultimately depend. 


It is no leſs true, that attention to internal and domeſtic government is 
abſolutely neceſſary; we muſt ſhew a proper energy with reſpect to our po- 
lice; the duties of our clergy and magiftracy require inſpection. A moderate 
exertion in earneſt may yet give us a high rank among the nations 

To think of political redemption on any other principles than thoſe of 
virtue and prudence, maintained by reſolution, is darkneſs and confuſion, tend- 


ing to plunge us into more difficulties, If we mean to extricate ourſelves, 
common ſenſe teaches us that we muſt aſſiſt each other: and if we intend 


to cure the diſeaſes of our body politic, we muſt avoid all vifonary preſcrip- 
tions, or ſuch as tend to create convulſions, 


Let us encourage deeds of glorious peace, ſuch as will increaſe wealth, 
mend morals, and improve our ability of defence, being vigilantly attentive 


to the riſing generation. Let us hope to obtain forgiveneſs for offences paſt, 


by employing ourſelves in the delightful exerciſes which the fields of healthy - 
policy and ſmiling humanity preſent. Thus we may engage the mercies of 
heaven; and looking forward with joyful hope, behold the reſtoration of our 
national virtue and renown! Upon theſe principles, with humility mixed with 
zealous confidence, I recommend the following pages, probably the laſt, * 
not the leaſt effort of a thoughtful and laborious life! 
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N page 77. of the Rules, &c. might have been inſetted the making of pack- 
thread of different kinds, white line, or any ropes ſuited to a boy's ſtrength ; 
but I queſtion if this could be carried ſo far as the uſe of tarred ropes, 
or the making cordage fit for rigging; nor is this, properly conſidered, any 
part of ſeamanſhip: I mention it as a means of promoting induſtry and uſeful 
knowledge, if it ſhould be thought proper. The ſame may be ſaid of weaving 
ſail- cloth, if it were found to be within the meaſure of the ſtrength of ſuch. 
young perſons.— The more the ſcholars are employed in the great objects of 
furniſhing food and raiment for themſelves, the more they will act in cha- 
racter, and in correſpondence with the leading principle adopted in this 
plan, as coming moſt home to their condition; that is, to prevent the mi- 
ſery of filthy garments and want of food, and to render them uſeful in the 


moſt valuable parts of moral, active, commercial, military and. civil liſe. 


In page 88. of the Rules, &c. might have been alſo inſerted ſwinging on a 
rope, as. an amuſement for boys, but more particularly proper for young pet- 
ſons who may engage in a ſea life. I ſhould have introduced the' two poſts 
with their . hooks and line, into my frontiſpiece, but was apprehenſive of ren- 
dering it leſs worthy of attention * e it, or . a . ee 
ment of objects. 


Since writing the n dan Ane 1 have further to obſerve, 


in relation to the preceding page xvi, concerning the Maritime School at Chelſes, 


that it appears to be an object from whence good may be derived, being 4 
ſpecimen of an undertaking for the promotion of nautical ſcience; and I find 


myſelf ſupported in the opinion by many 'officers of rank and condition. But 


as I never intereſted myſelf in this object upon any other principle than 
doing thoſe a kindneſs; to whom it might be uſeſul, and whoſe ſituation 
might induce them to avail themſelves of it, ſo I conceived that upon this 
principle only it could be conſiſtent with the dignity; of perſons of high rank 
and condition to take it under their patronage, The original deſign was 
purely beneficent: it is, therefore, with the greater ſatisfaction I can men- 
tion, that the Governors are determined to ſupport fri __ in the 
ſchool, and have come to the n reſolution (a): 


ce RxsOL VID, 
« Not to admit of any more ſcholars with PAY yOu THEIR noatp AND 


 $exooting, but confine the object to the ſons of ſea officers who have 


died in the ſervice, or ſuch as, having numerous families, gladly avail them- 
ſelves of ſo 6 and honourable an inſtitution.” 


" 7 And' 
(a) May 13th, 1783. i 


[ xii ! 
And to this reſolution is ſubjoined the annotation as follows: 


“ In conſequence of this reſolution, the Governors revert entirely to the 
firſt intention of making a free-ſchool ; meaning to be inſtrumental to the 
happineſs of the parent, and the future fortunes of the fon ; flatteriug them- 
ſelves alſo, that, by the liberality of their fellow-ſubjefs, they ſhall be en- 
abled to procure a convenient ſite, and build a proper ſchool, by which 
means they may take a 1 255 number of ſcholars than their . * 
cuniary ability will allow of. | 


« There is already received a number of ſcholars, the bons of officers un- 
der the deſcription above-mentioned; and others of the fame claſs are fre- 
quently offered, who call for all the tenderneſs of parental affeftion, and 
manly regard to the memory of the brave (a). It may therefore be hoped, that 
the firft officers, and the governors in general of this ſchool, will take an 
active part, and while they propagate the knowledge of thrs determination, and 
folicit the contributions of their friends, that this Plan, now reduced to fo plain 
and ſimple a propoſition, of ſo generous a complexion, may give proof of 
genuine patriotiſm, and add ſplendour to the exerciſe of our national kind- 
neſs and humanity to thoſe who deferve fo well; and, as far as private be- 
nevolence extends, promote the honour and ſubſtantial feliciry of our country.” — 
There has been accordingly, ſome pains taken by perfons of the firſt character, 
to render this obje& a foundation- ſtone for ſcientific improvement on ſhore, 


in addition to what may be Gone on the great t and fo far raiſe our- 
ſelves in our own eſteem, 


But whatever the fortune of that ſchool may be, we may think $eloully 
of the execution of the propofal for county naval free-ſchools for the object of 
diffuſing the knowledge of common ſeamanſhip, as one of the moſt eſſential 
means of increaſing our national power, in a way that harmonizes with the 
liberty, of which we are ſo juſtly tenacious. Let our conduct correſpond 
with our principles, and the propofal for the county naval free-fchools will 
operate in its proper degree to advance our freedoms and fafety, our power, 
intereſt, and dignity, as a nation. View i in what light we may, it ſtands 
emblazoned with equal policy and national character. It may do a great 
good, with a little money; and therefore it feems as proper and neceffary, 


for every county to make the trial, as i 1 nnn W208 con- 


mon intereſt. 


In the mean while, we may look higher, and adminifter a ſafe remedy for 
our political diſeaſe at home, by fubſtantiating the property and income of 
individuals, whether in land, houſes, money, place, or penſion. Their nominal 
value, created by the vaſt augmentation of the national debt, is not a true 
ſtandard: it has a baſe alloy. If we take certain kinds of property by a 
oradation of taxation, that no individual may be diſtreſſed, the parts being 
reſtored to health, will make a vigorous whole, Let us give energy to. go- 
vernment, and there will bardly remain a ſhadaw of danger ! 


(a) Propoſed not to keep them beyond the age of 14, and admitting them near 12. with a certain degree of 
knowledge of arithmetic, ſuppoſes the education may be ſufficiently finiſhed in 24 to 30 months, 
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COPPER - PLATES, 8c. 
CONTAINED/1N THe woRK, 

wirtn 0 


A DESGRIPTION or” THEIR SEVERAL PURPOSES. 


er Arz. Pace. 12 


ITLE-PAGE,-with a medallion, as n n % nd under 

a oak, inſtructing a youth ; the ſchool being repreſented on one ſide, in 

p alluſion to land employment ; and a ſhip at anchor on the other, as re- 
. garding the naval part of the inſtitution. 


f M 
8 


2. De eee ſup- 

| ported on one ſide by a magiſtrate, emblazoned with eniblems of commerce; 
alluding to the part taken'by-this Society for fitting out boys to go to ſea 
in the merchants ſervice, and to promote the police of the metropolis : — 
On the other ſide, a fea commander,-with trophies of war; denoting the 
part which the Society takes in ſupplying a bounty of clothing to land- 
men volunteers to ſerve his Majeſty in time of war, and lads fit for ſer= 
vice, as part of the eres · of ſhips, in time of war or peace. 


4 


IV. 24. Repreſentation. of a ſhip turning / on a ſpindle, as thevinſtrument of inſtructing 
55 ' boys on ſhore, with reſpeR'to-ſails and rigging,. and / other nayal offices : 
Alſo a diſplay of a cannon, as ranged on à deck; a ſhip on the careen; a 

ſhip on the ſtocks ; and a ſhip at anchor z an anchor enchor-Gacks Fee. 


40. Begeg- County Naval Free si cis Plan cr the ground 


floor. 


N. B. This being a fag bend ind iw eee, though it ap- 
r Wah CHER a | 
_ Plans of the, ſecond. and upper tory, or feeping deck, containing pace for 


arranging one. hundred hammacks. 
N. B. Probably iron bedteds will be thought,mare proper 


60. Repreſentation of. oxen harneſſed at  plough, and the Scholars of the County 


Naval Free Schools employed in-breaking and crumbling the earth, to 
render it fit to receive ſeed, 


N. B. When the ſoil is rendered light, the elder boys will be able to hold 
the, plough, while the younger drive the. oxen, and crumble the earth. 


61. Vtenſils of huſbandry, adapted to.the firength of the Schalare. 


.the ſtrength of ſuch young perſons. 


N. B. c 


. - % 
90. Secuen 
=» * 9 


* 
1 
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PAT E. Pact, - 
90. Section of a firſt-rate man of war. 


\ N. B. This. wal diecüted by the celebrated Mr. Serres. The defire 
of making this propoſal known. to the world as ſoon as poſſible, did not 
allow time for a hore filiſhell engraving z but this &chihg gifed a pe- 
ect idea of the interior of a: ſhip; —— kc. 


which are contained in the oppaſits leaf  - - + 


91. A firſt-rate-man of war at anchors rigged, and the rigging numbered. This 

was executed by the ſame ingenious hand. The references are in front 

bk che page, chntaining the hämes of the ſeVoral. parts of the figging, as 
examined by an officer of great knowledge and experience. 


100. Model of the book for keeping a liſt of the Free Scholars in a regülaf order, 


en one-third part Aae of een $25. 
N. B. ne 
FI * "FT: 75 9 Ga 


EV Watt er of Gon Yr bebo x wie 
E N. B. This exhibits à pleaſing active ſcene, ſuppoſed taken out 
of a defart neat the  ſea-coalt. A Witch is throwing up to incloſe 
an hundred and fifty acres. The School, according to the plan and 
elevation, is erected; the farm- houſe and barns built; the. land already ,, 
partly cultivated, with a nurſery, garden, arable and paſture lands; alſo a 
pleaſing diſplay of the naval part, viz..the ſhip, which. turns on the ſpindle— 
boys in exerciſe with their muſkets of wood—fifers, drummers, and a flag 


Boys exerciſing with a cannon, under the direction of the petty officer 
Boys at the capſtern, in alluſion to anchoring and heaving up the anchor z 


. and a group ſplicing, knotting, &.. This elegant deſcriptive picture 


—— —  — e 


A and xxxii. 
1 to 47. Metal Plates for the muſical part. 


| ſame tunes, the numbers of the verſe correſponding. The deſign is, that 
neither in the amuſing nor the devotional part, any thing ſhall be 
omitted which may contribute to the advancement of the School, or the 


I, manger ads by + ingeniaus reader, to put things in à train of exe- 


cution, under every poſſible advantage; ſuppoſing : that the truſtees of 
every ſchool will adopt Juft © much s they may think conſiſtent, or is 
ſuitable to their reſpective inclinations. 
" Title-page't6 Prudential, Moral, and Religious. Advice, . to at the 
ſcholars, Sc. 


. afford room for animadverſions, at the, pleaſure of thoſe whoſe zeal, or public love, prompt 


them to enter with ſpirit into the merits of this propoſal. 
There is an edition. of this work in 12, which cannot contain the plates above enumerated 


as belonging to the work, hut they my} be 22 ſeparately. The. 12. will have the ad- 
vantage of being portable. | 


Theſe contain . nearly! the whole of the thirty-two ſongs, eighteen - 
: bymns, and twenty-one pſalms. The deficiency may be ſupplied by the 


NiB. The large Margins left in the letter-preſs pages of this Folke, on writing-paper, | 
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111 
at ſchool, and conſequently be the more inclined to ſerve the king or 


the merchant. 


To act in character, we ought to diffuſe a naval turn through every 


claſs of the common people; and by this means, encreaſe our numbers 


ready to try their fortune on the great deep. If, in proceſs of time, 
we can, by any ſuch trial, prevent, though in part only, the un- 
toward and expenſive neceſſity of preſſing men, or compelling them 
to ſerve the king, ſo far we ſhall do our country, and the men them- 


ſelves, an eminent ſervice.  / f 


The ſea mf thus become more Farniliar ; and a fea life be more 


univerſally approved. We give the freedom of towns corporate to 


thoſe ſeamen who haye ſerved a certain time at ſea, in the king's 


ſhips: we give bounties on entrance: we give prize-money; the beſt 


proviſions ; and good wages: notwithſtanding this, the gallant officer 5 
is often obliged to enter into dangerous frays, and fight fo men, in 


order to fight with ther, 


Let us encreaſe the numbers of our ial by wicking then to live 


comfortably by ſea or land: let us ftrive to render all our ſea officers - 
as conſiderate as poſſible, in regard to ſober, moral diſcipline, and the 
| healthineſs of ſhips ; and the ſea-ſervice, already much improved, will 
every day wear the more pleaſing aſpect. | | 


Our inſular ſituation renders even the rolling af the waves quia? 
our chalky cliffs a kind of muſic to us, more congenial than it can 
be to a people whom Providence has placed on great continents. If 
every man, or at leaſt every labouring man, amongſt us, were to acquire 
a naval taſte, and a glorious contempt of danger in buffeting the 
elements, it would advance our intereſt and renown. This is already 


a kind of characteriſtical mark of our fellow ſubjects; and if it were 


not ſo, we could not have reſiſted ſuch hoſts of foes, as ſo lately 

armed themſelves againſt us. To give all our youth as early impreſ- 

ſions as poſſible, of this part of the benefit and honour which may 

be derived to their country, ſhould be invariably our favourite object. 
In the great view of political intereſt, we may conſider, 


That the riches of a country conſiſts chiefly i in the number of | 


| 3 and labouring ſubjects. 


2. That if ſuch people can gain their bread by ſea and land, bon 
become doubly valuable, as the inftruments not of r only, but 


alſo of commercial power, and * ſtrength. 


3. That 


TT 
3. That the number of people which has been uſually employed 
at * in time of peace, both in tho king's and the merchants fervice, 


hardly exceeds half the full number weer in time of war for 
manning his majeſty's fleets nl. 


4. That, properly managed, the defign- now referred to us, may be 
conſidered as a branch of the moſt ſalutary met by preventing evil, 
as well as promoting good. 


5. That the choice of the boys received into. theſe ſchools, may de- 
pend partly on their condition, as expoſed to danger from their daring 
tempers, which may ſubje& them to become victims to the laws; and 
yet the leſs. they are already tainted by evil habits, the leſs dangerous 
they will be to other ſcholars: this is a circumſtance common to all 
ſchools, but it ought to be as carefully guarded againſt as poſſible. _ 


6. That it is probable ſuch inſtitutions will diffuſe the ſtronger 
naval ſpirit through theſe realms. 


7. That by receiving a ſucceſſion of ſuch young perſons, well grown 
for their age, and of ſtrength of limbs, into the ſchools, they may, 
in the iflue, prove a generation of brave, ſtout, and able mariners. ' 


8. That the choice of either ſea or land fervice, being offered to 
them, it will give life a [weetneſs and energy. 4 a ra of 
* would never accompliſh, 


. That many, ablignd 40 ck uri bed 40 land Ds 
in 13 may incline to the fea, in time of war. The train of in- 
r bee r 3 for 7 K 
of life ſuitable to their ſtation. ry 


10. That theſe ſchools. can hardly fail to mend the morals of many 
who are now expoſed to the miſeries of ignorance, lazineſs, and 
penury, and conſequently may be of great ſervice to the community. 


Il, That if the ſcholars are kept to their duty,. and nothing exacted 
beyond their ſtrength, to hurt their health, or diſcontent them, they 
will demonſtrate how early boys may. become uſeful, in a _— 
bighly ſuperior to what is vulgarly imagined. . a5 

12. That the great out-lines here drawn, are intended as a als 
to the object, and to aſſiſt thoſe g —_— W or 
may attempt a more finiſhed enterprize.” | | 
Iz. That the building a ſchool, 44 rendering it convenient, 

will be the capital charge; ;—and this need not exceed L. 2, 550 to 
£. 3-000, according to the facility of providing materials. 3. 


14. That in a few years it may be hoped every county-ſchool will | 
be carried on at a very moderate expence, in addition to the pro- 
2 _ duce 


141 
duce of the onA! and in proceſs of time many ſchools may be 
ſo endowed as not to require much aid from caſual ſubſcriptions: | 


15. That whatever land is obtained, if it is not contrary to the ſpirit 
or intention of the mortmain act, or any other law now in being, it 
may be ſecured. And for ſo uſeful a purpoſe, if neceſſary, there 


may be ſome clauſes enacted, unh to the deſign, n 
when crown lands are ſold. 


9 ＋ 
* 


In regard to the naval genius as well as Policy of the nation, a con- 
ſiderable advantage muſt ariſe, equally beneficial and productiye of a 
pleaſing. exerciſe | of humanity The eſtabliſhment of ſuch Nayal 


+ ® ws Tz 


Free Schools, f in every 7 by ſuch ſmall, portions _ of waſte land 
as one hundred acres, devoted to ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, may cheriſh 


a generous-emulation, who ſhall excel, and incline 1 us the more ſteadily 
to the maritime intereſt. | a 


. - ” acl ods - 1 4 


T 2. 
14 


That theſe boys may be brought to a knowledge of agriculture. and 


| manufactory, with the greater eaſe, as the naval part of their educatipn 
wil be their amuſement. 


f 4. Dan 

The implements of their huſbandry and gardening, i in ad of the ; 
plough, will be ſuited to their ſtrength, avoiding a ſtubborn foil; and 
with proper aſſiſtance, boys may be eaſily brought to cultivate 5000 
| acres: and reckoning-each boy to be three years; in 50 ſchools, the 
number educated in 18 years would be 30,000. If the half part, 


grown to a medium of 21 years old, inclined to | We fea, it would. be 
a great acquifitian of naval N 8 N 


As to che quantity of ee 5000 acres al land, nee] with 
the 8 millions of acres ſuppoſed to be uncultivated, it bears only 
as 1 to 1600. In this view, though the land is an inconſiderable 


object; it may be rendered highly tributary to "Poli, inftruive' 1 to 
the Poor, and beneficial | to the T4-ſervice, note a 


Y * ; S Ss $16 366 46 A 
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If we conſider the Judicioius' private 5 er by dur 
fellow. ſubjects, on many occaſions, both in peace and war, this 
propoſal wears the more pleaſing aſpect, at this time. Whatever we 
do in the improvement of our land at home, in effect enlarges the 
boundaries of our iſland, and ſecures . our exiſtence on the ſtronger 
baſis : but if it alſo improves the morals of ſo many young perſons, 
we may, by the force of their example, fave tens of thouſands of ſub- 


jects, and be inſtrumental to ane being of the maſt important 
ſervice to the. community. 


11 


- . 10 1 
1 


If we ſhew an example, by giving pious as well as/wiſeful instruction, 
it may help to reprove thoſe ho neglect out ed as is ee 
in a manner that ein revolts againſt. "; 4 9121420! 
BE AP 116d + ; te; 1% FIT POT IEEENEY 1 r 
It is . evitdengzatholruy reſbhrces, for the Dipplyr« of! arme 
FR navies, muſt be from our fields, rather than our pavements : and 
it is as OP that our 3 as a nation, depends on ſuch 
e 210 61 N SN. cette Nenne Latade Þ- 
ne ele ragt W e eme 217 ny ooo Art 
Groen! -towns/ are ſometimes ſcenes of great miſery, peetann 
among the lower part of the inhabitants, and ſuch as are bred up in 
idleneſs; and this unfortunately happens to be the caſe with large 
numbers, partly from our cuſtom of neglecting children. Deſerting 
the breaſt of our common parent, the earth, they have no means of 
drawing a ſubſiſtence from the ſpade, or the hough; and, the will 
not draw it from the knitting- needle, nor the ſpinning- wheel. Thus 
I have known many parents importune for charity, whoſe children 
were arrived to 8 years old, up to 13 or 14, and not gaining a penny a 


day. From their tuation, they could not cultivate: the earth; and being 


unaccuſtomed to labour in any kind of manufactory, they became totally 

uſeleſs. If it were not for the proſpect of their forſaking ſuch idleneſe 
when ſent into life, it might be better for: the community if ee 
dead. This is an evil which . a 185 TED: H 

21 Nn 1. nie 

Thoſe who provide the ornaments off life, ratify our "PAS ; 3 
ſuch gratifications often corrupt our hearts: but the generous hand 


of the huſbandman, is neceſſary to every one, to the infant who! . 


not a at a e. and to the Wed an have yea wk 5 27% 
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We gain our ad 15 Ss e nad ah Sing we 


defend it by the mariner and ſoldier; whilſt navigation is * in- 
en of Pal derived from —_— trade. 


6 


Nor Sende we ever to We that ths a buen us; and that our 


inſular ſituation invites us to be attentive to every rational deſign, tend- 


ing to Wome naval _— beth 1 in our civil and n Re 


In theſe later times, ahi n of nations W to be, WhO Walt 
have the largeſt portion of commerce: for this they provoke each other 
to arms; acting as if the earth were too narrow for the gratification 
of their deſires; and the more vain the defire, "os ©, cool is their 
eee 


1 
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It is our fortane 0 live in the neighbourhood. of an unquiet nation, 
nartioulgrly inclined to war, their commerce being generally made ſub- 
ſervient to hoſtile enterpriſe, more than we make ours: ſometimes they 
derive an advantage from this principle, drawing us into the heavier 
expence, by protracting war; . we make our exertions 1 85 more 
A. SEAT 1 10 PEE.” | | 

| r 

Their RN EP} numerous noblefle, phy to . E ſor” 
their people, the voluptuouſneſs of their higher claſſes; and our de- 
parture from union and dimplicity of manners, accaſion. _O__ and 
fatal diſturbances of each 3 tied; 20 Io 3: jt art; 

e Ae t bet. 5 een 

n the mean while, - ee ee <bjaſ Sandes 
the princes of the continent; but our neighbours, having vaſt 
armies, juſtly create alarms; we awwhen er — at giving 
er eee wor 5 $2593 4: uttrt Alta 
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WY end ſtate, our F on the great * . 
-naval ſtrength: the fortunes of our merchants ſtand on the ſame baſis: 
our general preſervation, and our honour, are linked in the ſame: chain. 
Conſequently, from the moment we ſubmit to receive laws at ſea, or 
crouch for the liberty of purſuing our proper calling. bead de: 
us merchants, we muſt fink low among the nations, if we do not, in a 
re * forfeit our partes. | 


10 1 is l * our proper province to carry on traffick, by which | 
other nations are enriched as well as ourſelves, that, if this is impeded, 
we may. with propriety-ſay,. eur eccupation's gone, From this principle 
we derive a ſuperior title to naval power; and let us conſider how we 
may employ every means that reaſon and experience warrant, and our 
ſicuation admits of, to maintain ſuch power. Aan 


It is hardly poſſible for the leaſt inſtructed not to know how 
intereſting the growth and preſervation of our ſeamen is to us. The 
riches of all countries conſiſt in ſubjects who are uſeful to each other.: 
and no people are of greater uſe to us than ſeamen; therefore, this 
claſs ſhould be conſidered as a primary object. Thoſe who may be 
early bred; to the ſea, merit a peculiar conſideration; and, if they can 
be rendered capable of maintaining themſelves on ſhore alſo, they may 
become doubly numerous and doubly W | 


The propolil before us wears a pleaſing aſpect: it is calculated to 
breed up young e, to be uſeful in three of the moſt important 


2 | 167705 Hl — 
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branches of indaſtry, in order to put them un a capacity of getting their 
bread hy either; it being ſuppoſtd that it is not in the nature of things, 
that all the putpoſes of war and commerce: can be anſwered, unleſs ſea- 
men are occaietally employed on ſhote: we cannot find — 
ſeamen, beyond . 3 a 7 EI 


The: deſign before! nm; crtite -ithr it thi Rromjeft wichs of encou- 
ragement to ſeamabthip.! and, i it is confidered only in this view, it 
may be — nnen 
their country, or are anxious forthe honpur of st. 


And why thiald-abtoer graves; mid ens, and tivers echo the joy- 


ful ſbunds of ſtamen d As to the youth who may be the inhabitants of 


the ſchools propoſed, nbthing can be more conſonant to our police and 
Humanity, our ; domeſtic. cconmomy, ©. or-our moral diſoipline. How eaſy 
a taſk may it be to infpire'our youth with wiſhes wo Ognalize themſelves 
LPT; ee e "2, A 

There can be nothing romantic in the\idea of living by land or 

occaſio Every child knows; that all men bred to the fea, 
rr where they will live. Let their proper 
occupation be to explore the deep, but they muſt occafionally live on 


ſhore. . The number. who live om ſhore, « on {the pittance they have 
acquired, or acting as mechanics or labourers after a war, is always 


conſiderable. Happy it is when the mariner can turn * n to 
An 295; nd, latin d . 
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We have not. yee amy paring PG oP RF manner 


propoſed by theſe ſchools: but the idea is not the leſs practicable to be 
carried into execution. They will be taught to ſhew regard to their own 
intereſt, by learning how to render the land tributary to their ſupport, 
by the labour of their own hands; and to regard * ſea as a part of 
our een e | uh , £:*001 0 

2 neee of the reſpective ſchools find able and honeſt 5u/ſband- 
men, they may teach theſe boys to be very ſerviceable to the community, 
in the great article of agriculture, whilſt they learn to be ſeamen, ready 
to exereiſe the knowledge ee whenever _ are en to wy 
Fs. 6G! $9445 BHLoUTLINE o | 4 


And will it not afford great joy to the liberal mind, to be inſtry- 
mental in executing a plan formed to encourage youth in both purſuits? 
If it were practicable for us to be all ſeamen, as well as huſbandmen, 


our ſecurity, as well as our national importance, would receive an incre- 
dible degree of force. 
As 


1 9 1 
As iſlanders, we ſhould aſpire at the higheſt reliſh: of the ſea, hat- 
ever our occupations on ſhore may he. The ſcholars in queſtion, 
being taught to raiſe their aged parents heads, by ploughing either the 


fields or the waves, will guard the watety frontiers of thoſe very grounds 
which they have rendered fruitful * their own hands. b C,, 41 ELIT 


E is this the pos object! in view". 7 The good under neee 
of life and manners intended to be introduced, under the auſpices of 
the moſt reſpectable part of a county, cannat faib of adeni ni ſtering to the 
political relief and ſervice af qQur{countrgt cs π⁹ꝰ⸗õ⸗fnĩXiwœ PD, 


The governing part being ſo delegated, that variety of opinions may 
not create confuſion, hilſt the abject is ne and untried, the conſtitu- 
tion of theſe ſchools maya be eaſily rendered ſuch as will ſuppurt a 
diſcipline, far ſuperior to the common run of ſchools ; wliere the amaſters 
are intereſted to flatter the parent: whilſt the Sreatings+up; and falſe in- 


dulgences taint the infant mind befare it has — i 
principle. | | | 


| Though ſome of theſe poor boys may have —— 
impreſſions before they come into the ſchool, yet, being conſtantly 
employed, it will correct the evil. If the captain tbe abba is a man 
of ſentiment, being officially a diſciplinarian, he will impreſs ai ſenſen of 
duty, and render them as faithful ed as can be 1 Mu 
« "I 17 Thi # Th A. Ir. AN. 4 [ 4 c De 19 0/121 
This dun will, 1 hopds © appear to our diſcerning fellow: ſubjects, 
ſo fair and intelligible, and tending ſo much to cheriſh virtue in the 
perſons: of deſerving youth, that they 29 try its efficacy. Deſerving 
they certainly will be, if they learn to act in a double capacity, and 
are rey to acquit: rn La an. 6 M U 1 
It .may be a: ſs RY ads A * is threatened A with 11 
chief by the ferocity which ariſes from ignorance and want of inſtrue- 
tion; or from the unprincipled minds of any number of the — 
claſſes, nouriſhed by voluptuouſneſs, and falſe ideas of pleaſure, and 
the want of that nnn which is eſſential to 3 rent and 
union. | | > 21:3 4 9 dal 
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Let us make a generous effort to reconcile two objects, as eaſily ad- 
mitting of harmony and mutual benefit, as our landed and commercial 
intereſts. . Let us try if we can give ſome of our young countrymen 
ſuch teſtimonials of their induſtry, and diſpoſition to bravery, as 
may offer a more charming view, than the moſt delightful villa in 
the three kingdoms. 


The 


( 9] | 
The certificate which may be-given them wheh diſcharged on 
ſchool, of their knowledge, abilities;*and good behaviour, will 'op 
in favour. of bath civil and military virtue, and militate a hs 
. phrenzy of prophanenefs which utihappily predominates, a8 if it 
were a malady- inſeparable from our clouded hemiſphere. Such a 


certificate would certainly be a valuable de me een bong whole 
of the liyes'of cee heit uy e e 4 24 


nn te 


1 the — "—_ &nkble; An ie Wes in a Tenne wfiere 
every ſubject is eſteemed valuable, in proportion to his labour and 
deſe reings i in favour of common good. 

TIL UO -D CK 

"The fight of commonage, for ſo limited a quantity of land, might 
be yielded on ſo popular a principle as the ſchools. The moſt indigent 
inhabitant will have a fair chance of ſeeing a ſon educated profitably 
to himſelf and his country. The advantages of tillage conſtantly:entich 
a neighbourhood, as is proved every day in unnumbered inſtances; 
as the very pavements in great towns civilize their inhabitants. 


Perhaps ſomething further of moment may be built on this founda- 
tion . There can hardly be a doubt, that if a great number of coun- 
ties ſhould not ſet off together in building ſuch ſchools, one begun 
may ſoan be followed by another. Every county may have ſome- 
thing peculiar to its own ſituation, and different opinions prevail con- 
cerning the mode of execution, — but the great out-line given in theſe 
pages, I hope, will at leaſt demonſtrate the philanthropy of their author, 
and his ſincere regard for his country, the felicity of his ſovereign, and 
the contentment, ſafety, and honour af his fellow-ſabje&ts. Whether 
his life, in his advanced years, and precarious health, will be protracted, 
to afford him the pleaſure of ſeeing many ſchools raiſe their benignant 
heads, is doubtful: but Zope is the food of the ſoul and the comfort 
of the heart, and he may reſign his breath the more calmly, for 


having ſuggeſted the thought of the good propoſed. Nor ſhould he 
forget his friend, who has aſſiſted with his zeal as a friend to man- 


kind, by his — as an architect 7. 


Much may depend on the £ generolity of land owners, according to 
the tenure and quality of land, to — a } proper liberal ſab. 


dcription 


See Appendix relating to Seamen. 
+ Mr. S. Wyatt. 
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within a certain time, as far as * en a. extend. n Voves 
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-- 


ſcription for the purpoſe, in the reſpective counties, Thoſe, whordo 
ſo beneficent and, popular an act. will make a.plaaking.ofteripy} to. God 
and their country. The  lefs, opulent, may be equally, generqus, 
and, contributing. as Providence hall, have enabled them to do, he- 
* their love for the preſent generation ang poſterity- beten A wiv 

q Ane old ons Win nen 518005 
le i is . * mercantile intereſt. Which is, deeply concerned, 


will induce the commercial world to promote the deſign, as the money 


may be, depoſited, and divided equally. among the counties © oy: begin 
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Terres kind art generally 
formed by the election of a Preſident, Vice- 
Preſidents, Treaſurer, Committee, and Secreta- 
wa or Clerk. But it generally happens, that 
more confuſion is created.” Preſident and Vice. 
Preſidents are often little more than names ; 
but this is not good policy, nor good ſenſt, as 

it renders the ert characters inſignificant, and 
throws the government into the hands of per- 
ſons of much leſs power, and probably not ſo 
well! informed; and, when the ſubſtituted autho- 
rity depends on great numbers, much time is 
r loſt in fruitleſs debate. nfs 149% 


It is well known, that i in the nabtiiment 
of ſuch inſtitutions, events are proſperous or 
adverſe, as the genius and powers of one or two 
perſons prevail. The one who firſt propoſed, 
underſtanding his own meaning or the few 
who take up the idea, in the earlieſt ſtages of 
the enterprize, cheriſhing it in their boſoms 
as a favourite child, generally nurſe it to 

maturity. If theſe are moderate in temper, 
polite in manners, and jntereſt chemſelves for 
the object, they will naturally be e zealous 


3 "I 
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in .the purſuit of it; and being men of cha- 
racter, che An bea el e — 


But ſtill there muſt be freedom in election, 
as well as perſons of dignity and character to 
look up to. If the propoſal in queſtion meets 
the ideas of our fellow ſubjects, I conceive/ chat 
the ſubſcribers to the reſpective ſchools, in the 
ſeveral counties, will find it moſt conſiſtent 
to chooſe 'twenty-one perſoms, or Tome ſuch 
number; and theſe again to chooſe nine out 
of their own body: and theſe will appear with 
the more dignity, and intereſt themſelves the 
more, if their office is made not 1 as 
uſual, 'but trienmal. "EE Ti 


If any one of the nine ſo choſen declines the 
office, the remainder may chooſe another in his 
place, and the ſame in caſe of death. 

But to render the conſtitution the more un- 
exceptionable, two of the fix Vice-Prefidents 
may go out annually, and two new ones be 
choſen in, out of the eleven, or remaining part 
of the twenty-one. This may be done by the 
majority of the nine, or as names ſtand in al- 
phabetical order; or, what may be more conſiſt- 
ent, that thoſe whoſe convenience it may leaft 
ſuit to take the charge, ſhould reſign to thoſe 
who«caht attend, and make a ratation as friendly 
as it is made by cuſtom, in many other well- 
en. . 


Dion in councils may thus take place, and 
the object be the more regularly conducted. 
The Preſident, Vice-Preſidents, Divine, and 
Treaſurer, may thus form a regular govern- 
ment, free of all complexity. Every ſub- 
ſeriber, being inclined, may eaſily ſee how the 
object i is conducted. 
Tbe 


. { 43 1 

The parade of numerous committees, and ge- 
neral courts of ſubſcribers,” have ſometimes a 
tendency to deſtroy their own e 

But if any number, not leſs than ten, of the 
ſubſcribers, deſire the Preſident to call a general 
meeting of ſubſcribers, mentioning the rea- 
ſon of their requeſt in — _ eee 
ann 10 10 

eh e: ee eee ee 

It is common for Preſidents and Vice-Prefi 
Grains; though annually choſen, to be continued, 
out of reſpect to the dignity of the perſons or 
office; this happens frequently when they do 
little or nothing in the executive part; but in the 
caſe before us, they may preſide and govern, 
as an object in which the welfare of their coun- 
try is materially concerned. The Preſident, 
or ſome of the Vioe-Preſidents, ſhould be men of 
buſineſs, and a part of them ready at hand, and 
keep an eye on their object. This, one would 
imagine, might be eaſily contrived, by thoſe no- 
blemen and gentlemen who live a great part of 
= your at their ſeats in the e e 
5 

When the government of fuck an inſtitution 
Rigs] in a regular train, and accounts are made 
up quarterly, as they ought to be, the officers 
who are on ſalaries will render the conduct of 
the buſineſs eaſy and familiar, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of good counſel and good vanes © to 3 * | 
them upright. £32 


Proper naval officers, fit to be Captains or 
Maſters of theſe reſpective ſchools, muſt be ſup- 
| poſed men of principle, and zealous for their 
honour ; and on their conduct and . ſupport of 
diſcipline, more * Aa than on 56 other 
eircumſtance. N ad 2s '; 
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The great out-lines I am now marking out, 
rorreſpond with the experience of a number of 
years of labour, in ſach kind of voluntary 1 


lic ſervice. 


Wirte the ige $8 Matei 40.16. goat 
+ city, or more remote from the buſtle of the 
world/ as theſe ſchools will bez the difference, 

ith regard to a mode of government, cannot 
be great, except that in large towns people 
aſſemble more eaſily, and make ſuch objects an 
amuſement. The advantage muſt ever be on 
that fide where there is the moſt fimplicity in 
the form of the power of directing: and it is 
more eaſy for a few to know what ſhould be 
done, than for a great number, 


Let us then ſuppoſe the government of theſe 
ſchools will be generally veſted in the following 


ofhicers : 
I. A Prefident, 
2. Six Ta Tat, 
3. A Divine, 
4. A Treaſurer, 


with equal powers; except that the Preſident, 
when preſent, takes the chair, and has a caſting 
vote, when there is an equality of numbers, in- 
cluding himſelf; and, in caſe of the Preſident's 
| abſence, the Vice-Preſident whoſe name ſtands 
firſt in the alphabet, or as may be amicably 
agreed, to take the chair, 


Any two of the nine to form a committee ; 
the power of ſuch committee being marked out: 
and that the buſineſs may go on, if only one 
attends, at the time appointed: he may have 
the power of directing in certain matters. 


For | 


[ ns J 
For the greater ſatisfaction of the ſubſcribers, 
all the accounts of expences and ſtores ſhould be 
made up and balanced quarterly, and may be 


publiſhed. The danger of long accoutits being 
removed, there is little room for any Ab. 


Long experience has proved to me, chat this 
expedient of ſhort accounts makes h friends, 
and keeps all in admirable order. If any thing 
is amiſs, it can hardly carry a community out 
of its depth, as we often have ' ſeen done by lang 
accounts, and an overweening confidence. 


{ 


| OFFICERS ON WAGES PROPOSED; 
Y 3 


2. The Maſter of the ſchool, under the title 
of Captain of the ſchool. 


2. A petty Officer, who is alſo to do the offices 
of Boatſwain, Gunner, Maſter at arne, &c. as 
he may eaſily teach as much as is neceſſary. 


3. A Steward, in whoſe duty is otupte- 
hended accountantſhip for all proviſions, cloth - 
ing, and ſtores. 


4. A Huſbandman, who may be equal 6 to che 
taſk of teaching agriculture. 


8. A Ploughman, under the Huſbandman, 
to affiſt in teaching the ſcholars, a_ work : 
with them. 


6. A Manufacturer, knowing hew'to ditect 
in ſuch artieles as may be required of . 


7. A x Matron ing alſo as 2 \ritirſe. 


"8. A 3 ſervant or two Os Ke Far, 


2 9. A 


16 J 


9. A Cook, male or female, as way be 
thought moſt proper 


Theſe Officers to be choſen by the preſident, 
Vice-Preſidents, Divine, and Treaſurer, or 
the majority of them. _ 


Each of theſe ſervants, ſo choſen, ſhould have 
full and ample. inſtructions for their reſpective 
duties, and ſhould be called upon, at leaſt once 
in a year, to read them in the preſence of the 
committee, that they may judge how far the 
letter and ſpirit of them have been kept up to. 
And if any part is found to be abſurd or im- 
practicable, it ſhould be amended and brought 
to the ſtandard of experience. 


QUALITY OF THE PRESIDENT, vIcg-PRESI- 
DENTS, DIVINE, AND TREASURER. | 


To give dignity to theſe eſtabliſhments, the 
Lord Lieutenants of the reſpective countierhay 
be invited to accept of the preſidentſhips, p 
vided they are reſpectively conſulted what active 
part they will take, or what countenance they 
will ſnew. The name alone may not be ade- 
quate to the aſſiſtance neceſſary. 


It is probable ſome of the Lord Lieutenants 
may have it in their power to provide proper 
ſpots of ground, or to aſſiſt in obtaining them. 


The land appropriated may probably be in 
the domain of a nobleman or gentleman, who, 
in caſe of the choice of the Lord Lieutenant as 
Preſident, may accept of being a Vice-Preſi- 
dent; or on the failure of the Lord Lieutenant, 
; \ For 


lt. & 1 


or bis moving. may bo. Preſtdent, thiughothe, 
land, being appropriated by: grantzedgaſt, or 
otherwiſe, would ” accordingly. devaycd:torthe; 


Woh 19901145 Hf * ITO !2ZA DO 30 H: 1 At 
| t m ung eyOg that en: 
0 Ser to-the-ſebool; I onn of 


the Vice-Prefidents-were: a juſtice of the peace 
being a man of a liberal · mind, and a gentleman, 
of fortune in the neighbourhood. This might 
add to the good order and diſcipline, propoſed, 
as well on the ſpot as the neighbourhood ; and, 
by his good advice) he RY eee eſta- 


bliſhment. n. I unte tos 21d 


I have ſuppoſed chat due care would be taken 
to avoid a number of ſuperfludus officers, cthàt 
no idleneſs-nor contention r may arifs from. te 
mm employment. or any other chuſes i 
mog boon gd; 23ND bens 07 old ad 
a — perſon, being ai ſubſedi ber, and o 
ſionally viſiting the ſchool ;:.and- making ſuch 
obſervations as occur to him if worthy; of 
communication, the Captain may be ordered to 
make PEER . obſerva tions. 
ene leid tot. noneruqger 07717 »ſo tl arfs 
[194% n Mz MITA H. 7 7 259i, 


12200 283, no ,n 
When the Committee meets, the Capfän 


may act as Secretary, in minuting Fu. 74 

l which may be taken, in a minute- 
kept f for that t purg: oſe. The limits. of 

hae 15 ower may * con cred; för awd my 

Bars” ee ie. "IDEN "Bee mda ve 


a 2 nol, Spot er BM, S113 ror? enk yore 
1 n Span, motit vot bas nb ifo mtl bttk 
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If ſuch an officer thou The! 3 NP destek | 
EIGEN: es ix may be pre 
eng n 5 f 


Ob l, Wehn Of SHER 55 110 


wil 


9 ] 
Wfdounible and knportant à profeſſion, may 
be of emibent ſefviee, He may not only 
promote piety in the ſchool, but recommend 
it, on all proper occaſions ; and under his eye 
the religious part may be the more attended to 
in the neighbourhood, Having experience of 
the Word, and read in men, 48 well as books, hs 
why be uiſtartt in promoting the eſtabliſhment 
in the ſume degree as he is eſteemed in the 
world; and, being 4 cbadjutor to the Prei- 
dent arid Vice - Preſidents, and ſtanding on the 
fathe grdund as to his vote, he may prove an 
os COTE 9 occaſions; +1f1) Vie 


1 


It is not is probable that the Ae er 
of the pariſh adjoining, as that ſorne higher 
dignitary in the church, will be choſen as a 
Director: but, in caſe the Divine ſhould not 
be able to attend often, the good correſpond - 
enes df the neighbouring clergymen may bel of 
ſervice, to create in the _ 1 
W 4p. a #8517 00 rit 
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Nothing ſhowld- be mittel that can mice 
the ſchools into reputation for moral and reli- 
gious, as well as political ne pound 


uns on each other, 
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rey TREASURER... 


This officer; Would be a perſoh of "git. 
tin@ion,; and converſant in accounts, that hi 
may ſuperintend the accounts of the Capt: 
and other officers ; and ſee them rade up an 
balanced quarterly ; that no more money than 
is proper, may At any time feitdin | in "the: ne - 
of Wy. arid of the 4. 
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N 3 e de more in { ed hl Ae dp 
for the durrent expence of ſix or twelve months, 
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he Run munen it In the poblce 
n 91 e ae WT IE 
r TOTO | =_ TT 8 5444: 421. 
The method opted 1 in ſeveral inſtitutions 
where I have been Treaſurer, is to depoſit 
he money in the hunde of banker; u bot to 
draw any out, but at u mretiag in committee; 
and only for the current ſerviee ; and in tht 
eaſe ine drafts to be ſigusd ur rue, he Treas 
1 b dne of . 
dere d: 
by Treafwrer 7 ſuch means is freed from 
any charge of moment; and paying pf all that 
is due every quarter, af inſtitution is contitine 
ally maſter of its own aceotints and expences z 
r e e amn eee * 
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Cotnpetent ſtcurity, und to depoſit; as hr re- 
ceivos. In London we give $ per cent. en the 
reveipt of annual fabſcriptions : party ning 
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The Captain of the ſchoot belag maſtes ef his 
ſcholars, as ſchoolmaſters uſually are, muſt have 
ample powers delegated to hit that he may 
ac with energy and effect: and as much will 
depend oti his prodence and diſderhment, as well 
as Bis profeſſional knowledge, he ſhould be a 


man of underſtanding, of a calm, Neady, perſe- 
vering. temper, with a fund of patience and 
good: nature. He muſt carry: the ſtricter. com- 
mand, us his duty 1s an emblem of naval ag 
well as civil diſcipline, For though the ſcho- 
lars thay become yery uſeful to huſbandry, and 
RR eee * and in 
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he not to forget, that teaching ſeamanſhip is 


the primary motive to che ag. of theſe 
ſchools; Mat $635 023 1 bea CORISN NE: 
14 6b 04 1 UE Nin 1: army 
Whether; this 800 dnl be a married man 
gr not, may depend on the family that follows 
the: candidate. A number of young children 


might take up too much of his time, or make 


an inconſiſtent mixture of pupils, or Jubject 
the ſchool to , 
1 baoth: 4t » antut, f 102% Ben: 
ro keep up to the 5 up,! he ſhopld 
cen be a batchelor or a widower... -, But; as 
the married man gives the beſt ſecurity to the 
community for his good conduct, a fit perſon 
in that ſituation 1 * a candidate. 


02 rei irg 212 
Not to ba ſubject to be called upon to ſerve 


the King, without giving, ſame] notice, he 


ſhould. have a permiſſion from the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 


miralty, to accept the charge of Maſter to the 
ſchool ; and be excuſed ſerving in time of peace: 
for I ſuppoſe him fit to ſerve the King in war, 
or he may not be ſo fit to ſerve the ſchool v. 
. $0.59. Years 26 age 
rr Aut 916 Wiki ste en 110115 
ckle Amuſt not only be veſted with ppl 
powers to keep the ſcholars, under prqper 
bipline, by, ſuch threats and promiſes, as, he 
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i If ke thould'res require * de Nets ry FEY | 
4417 may probably happen in tine” of db wh 
muſt be choſem to ſupply. his plae 2 And it is to: be pte: 
ſumed that a proper gerſon may be found, Some there, will 
be who are majmed, or 1 Aa e in rs, yeh} ahle 
for a temporary ſervice to the ſe bol, though not equal to 
the duties required int the king's fhips: In this View chere 
can be: nes Heaſdln th" dread the want” 0 


a chools. 


— 
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n 


finds neceſſary 4 but likewiſe fee” that all 
the officers do their duty, according to the beſt 
of his knowledge . He muſt have an attentive 
eye to the induſtry; religion, and thorality of 
the ſcholars;—their hours of prayer, —meals,— 
hours of riſing, reſt, —diſpoſition of time,. 

and: keep regular accounts. of proceedings. 
He is to be particularly attentive to that part 
of the education which relates to a ſhip, and 
the duties required at ſea; with the Petty Of- 
ficer's duty of teaching the free ſcholars the 
names and uſes of the different parts of the 
rigging, ſails, blocks, nn . mon . 
Rh en e "og; e eie & wvs 
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{Sts . to 40 abſent * the ſchoob wich⸗ 
out permiſſion from wa FTE or one oe 
MT airing | n es be 
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He i is to bd 4 falr liſt of the cola, this 
book, and frequently to muſter them, and re- 
preſent to the Committee, if any are abſent; or 
mim fauley. : | 
bog : 4 Bite watt] 

He is to ſee that the "ole officers dor chelt 
duty; that there may be no irregularities among 
them, or the ſcholars; and that all fire and 
candle be carefully extinguiſhed at night, at a 
certain hour; that which he may burn in his own 


apartments at a different „ . 


He is to keep « general. account of the ex- 


pences of. the ſchool, and produce the ſame 
monthly, and ſe that all accounts 5 50 made UP 


Jil 2 94 - | 1 3 of 4 'f 31 


GH Nothing ſhould ed Ae en to Aha . firongly 
thus {dlitude for the refraftory: a few days in'this ſituation, 
with a ſpate diet, will ſoon bring down the — the 


lazy, and a proper room is propoſed for the purpoſes - 


„ Tbe Captain may not know much of as 6 
manufactory, but he can ſee whether others attend to their 
reſpective duties. 
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am balanced n . for the een ney 
nn. | | 


+ He is to have a particular eh to the 
Petty Officer, and the Steward, the Huſband - 
man, and Manufacturer; that in the diſcharge 
of theit duties, nothing be loſt for want of its 
rt * in good Wor and ng em · 


"RN the TELE 40. naval Mueddlees i 
my be ſaid, that the charge and command of 
the whole ate entirely - entruſted to him, and 
the welfare and good management of it do in 
an eſpecial manner depend on his economy, and 
prudence. He is to underſtand, though the 
ſeveral inſtructions given to the Petty Otficer, 
Steward, and others, are to be abſerved-by them, 
he is himſelf reſponſible for the whole conduct 
and good government. 


F In-conſideration of the careful [diſcharge of 
his duty, it is propoſed to allow him his board, 
waſhing and lodging, and fixty pounds per 


i* k 


"ENCOURAGEMENT To 'THE carrain To 
ARE AS FAR AS SIX GENTLEMEN ScHO- 
LARS, TO TEACH THEM NAVIGATION. 


As further eneoutagement to the Captiin, 
in aliditfon tb his falaty, he may have the li- 
berty of taking as far as ſix ſcholars, but upon 
no conſideration a greater number, to be bred 
artiſts, they paying him a ſum not exceeding 
| Uhirty | pounds per annum; and for whoſe 
board he is to pay the ſchool for:eachoſcholar 
twenty pounds per ammurn, and to take cte chat 
the ſchool loſes nothing upon this ens be- 

19170 8 e's ot nat OY > ing 
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ing preſumed. that he may beseßt C. to ach 
ſcholar, or C. 5 n- . a+ nh A 
| u 1 
e that theGs ſcholere. Ahoi vnn an : 
uniform, the ſame to be provided at hair awe 
coſt.—Alfo, that they are to * for the Pag 


n eee, | "Eee 


"Thels ard ſcholars are: ab to pron OY 
own cpt, and mathematical 4 12 — 
excepted, hich are to be provided by the 
ſchool, and kept, as; the. property of it) 8 
take them 2 wok "O08 * 
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gation, and the miljtary discipline, the ererciſe 
of cannon and fire arms, with the names of 


blocks, ropes, and rigging, and their uſes, alſo 
the uſe of the glaſs, the log and lead lines, 
coiling of cables on the orlop, keeping them 
in good order, keeping hawſe clear, ſteerage, 
uſe of the compaſs, and what is neceſſary to 
qualify them as Petty Officers in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, agreeable to the naval inſtruc- 


tions, as far as the nature of the fituation will 
admit. 


It is intended, that the diſtinction of theſe 
ſix ſcholars ſhall contribute to the ſtronger re- 


preſentation of a ſhip's company ; and the fub- 
ordination obſerved in a ſhip of war. 


Theſe artiſt ſcholars will afford the Cap- 
tain an opportunity of exerciſing his talents, 
that whenever he ſhall be called upon, in his 


proper line to ſerve the king, he may be fo 
much the more able. : 


Theſe ſcholars are alſo to perform ſuch rea- 
ſonable duty in the military line, as the Captain 
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ſhall think proper, in regard to due care ind 
attention to the hundred free ſcholars, and te 
preſervation of their good order and diſcipline, 
to ſhat both claſſes may be mutually Eng und 4 
n een +. 


-_ 4 103 107tq Y6Q9 . » as 281 | , L vg 
Theſe artiſt ſcholars ate to board ith We .Y 


Captain, and to be fed at his table. They are 
to attend regulatly morning and night ät tze 
ke of the ſchool,” and if required, to read l 
a reaſonable time in, the free ſcholars ſchool- A 3 
room; it being ſoppoſe that ſome one of thote ' 
of them may ſo far diſtinguiſhed, as to afford 2 

a good example in reading; and to affiſt be 
free ſcholars in this reſpect, as well as by of- 
fices of humanity, as Officers ſhould be atten- 
tive to the preſervation of foremalt * men on 
board of ſhips. Me Vi © IG AF 
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s HIP ON 'L AND. 


"Before I proceed to delineate the duty of the Petty Officer, or Mate, 
it is neceſſary to exhibit a repreſentation of the ſhip, to which this 
in a great meaſure relates. 


Wt F | feet, inches. 
The hull of this veſſel in length from ſtem to ſtern is 36 
Breadth, amid ſhip, = - * 2 06 
Height from the ground, - 123 - 383 
Height to the top- maſt - head — - 43 4 
f. i. . 

Main- maſt, — — — 16 7 

Top- maſt — 14 10 | 43 4 

Top-gallant-maſt. — - 10 ;;.I1 


She deſcribes a perfe& ſhip, above water, as to the outſide, and 
ſhe turns round on a center, or iron ſpindle, 3 or 4 inches long, 
and about 24 inches in diameter, in an iron ſocket, which is ſet into 
a thick oak, timber, placed about 3 feet deep, with croſs timbers to 
ſteady it. She is ſupported by four iron caſtors, one towards each 
end, and two nearer. the center; having near the ſides of the veſſel, 
ſweeps of timber, laid and fixed in the ground, the ſame being ſhod 
with bar iron, .ſcrewed on, the tops of . the. ſcrews being. ſunk in the 


iron. 


Thus, by the thruſt of. one man, this · veſſel may be turned round, 
and put in any poſition, on an even ſurface. When the fails are 
looſened, a light wind will move the veſſel round, though all the ſails 
cannot be filled in the manner in which the wind operates on a ſhip 
under way. There might be other modes of turning, beſides the 
caſtors, but this ſeems to be the moſt ſimple. She might be alſo 
made to move backwards and . forwards, in a line; but this would 
hardly anſwer the purpoſe ſo well, as the motion would be more 
difficult, and it could be but one poſition. 


H According 


f 8s j 


According to the terms of agreement for this veſſel, beſides the 2 


| Hull, it comprehended 


Nech min- ſuil 


Three lower maſts 

Three top-maſts Fore-ſail © 

Lower yards . WlIisen Tore fu 

Tops All the falls made of eativas Ns 
Caps | "Two reefs in each xx and 
Gaff and boltſprit 2 2 oe i Rr ee 
Enſign ſtaff a The veſſel is painted in oil, 


Jack ſtaff, in r to the twice, together with maſts 
hull | 
Good. ſound rigging, with all white, and yellow colours. 
neceflary blocks 3: 8 
Dead eyes, and all the iron ne- 


ceſſary for the ſame 


The above 5 all comprehended i in an d Ws ee : 
the top- gallant-maſts, jack, W ow N alſo ths een and 
N82 wy . | v5 


"The Mock 6 Sits hei N WN „ Sw are 
more proper for ſlith plüces as fic free Tchovts"ptopaſed, "than in mbre 
confined ftüstichs. Where ihe object ie Wkthbindticil educkition to 

qualify for ôfficers, it differs effentially from tlie plan nd oſell 
but ſuch inventions as this 'hip ray be brought into fe for tHeth, and 
common ſeamen alſo. An able Teifitin knows His'conipals; "uid; under 
the direction of the officer of ag watch, may ſteer the ſhip. P 


2 


This tepireſertatibin of part of the body or Tun ef a ip, i is with a 
viewito the maſts,” ſails, and figging; for theſe are intended to be 
perfect. But fo far from this ' object being fbrmidabte in point of 
&tperice, the Whole cöſt, in time of war, was 200 gulinens. The 
rigging, as may be obſerved in the inhventbry, was made of ſecond- 
band ſtuff; but in time öf Peace, rigging of the "beſt new hemp may 
proBibly ' be bought within the fafnie panes” The "price df this 
Shfect may depend partly oh'the Ae af eee 


veſſels are uſually built. | 15 


IS * = q . . 


und yards, with good red, 


- 


/ 
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PETTY OFFICER, OR MATE. 


Of this denomination of officers in his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, there are conſiderable numbers 
candidates for lieutenantcies, and men of abili- 
ties, who in time of peace may be glad of an 
office in their own line. Though this office 
will be attended with labour, the ſeveral du- 
ties of it hang on each other, and will be 

mixed with a large portion of ſatisfaction, and 
the pleaſure. of ſeeing the rifing generation 
| grow into importance. 


Though theſe officers ie Lira ek: 
many of them know enough of the duties of a 
Gunter, Boatſwain, Sail-maker, and Carpenter, 
for the purpoſe in vw. Bäng in krteitigent, 
experienced perſon, he may eably perform theſe 
ſeveral offices, ſo far as is neceffary to the ob- 
ject before us. Though it may be warrantable 
to direct him, in the language of che naval in- 
ſtructions, it cannot be a difficult taſłk; but 
he muſt be a man of ſentiment. Genn 1s! 


-1 "I ME is to take charge of the, ſhip, and ac- 
count far all the receipts and ãſſues of ſtores, 
ſuch as the ſails, colours, rigging, cordage, 
anchor, compaſs, and ſuch like; and nl the 


ſame in a book, in the order preſcxibed. 


5 2. He is not to aut any cordage or canvas, 
or convert any. part, without an order i in writing 
from the, Captain ; and in every reſpect to be 
frugal of all articles relating to the ſhip, 10 
that the ſupporting her in good order and 1 re- 
Pair may not be attended with = W 


expenoe. 


» N 
"Do 24. 7b 


3. He is to teach the - what is, meant 


by movring-and —_— 'Though the /hrp 
17 g 932 eg ins Cammot 


4 28 J 
ccannot be moved from her centre, it is propoſetl | 
that there ſhall be a ſtage ſet on wheels, on 
-which is Hxed a capſtern, intended to move | 
forward, to convey an idea of a ſhip mooring 
or unmooring. A cable of fit dimenſions, with 

an anchor, as neceſſary to this operation, be- 

ing provided, he is to take charge of them, and 
keep plats *® by him to teach what is to be done 
for the ſecurity of the. cable. 


4. When the ſcholars man thip, and perform 
the uſual duties, under the ſeveral circumſtances 
ſhe may be ſuppoſed i in, he is to take care that 


the work be done in a perfect manner, and with 
as little n confuſion as poſſible. 


5. If at any time the ſhip ſhould be oven 
by the Captain to be unrigged, he is to take 
care that the rigging and fails be carefully pre- 
ſerved, the latter being well dried before they 
are ſtowed away: and that they be kept in good 
condition, .free. from drips, damp, or vermin,; 
and ſo timely repaired, as to keep them in con- 
ſtant fitneſs for the uſe intended. 


6. When the ſhip is again ml he is to 
ſee that in the removal, from the ſtore-room to 
her, Wy rigging N receive no r 


7. H any n is allowed For the 
occaſional exerciſe of the cannon +, he is .to 
ſee the ſaine - preſerved where no danger can 
ariſe from it; and keep it entirely in his own 


cuſtody, and under his own lock and key, in a 


e barrel. Ant he ſhall fill the 
N 1 Arrtridges, 


| F 1 | 
* Theſe go round the cable to ſecure it in che hawſe 
| Holes, 


- + Tf the cannon bea 3 pounder, the uſual allowance is 
IIb. .802:; but for any purpoſe of teaching-the ſcholars, half, 
or even a quarter part, of this allowance may anſwer. 
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cartridges, if any are required, or. prepare 
fuzees ; all which he is carefulhy to call on 
the ſcholars to obſerve and learn, giving the 
reaſons for what he does, agreeable to what. 
is actually required of able ſeamen, and ſo far. 
as they are aiding and afliſting in carrying on 
the regular buſineſs and &conomy of a ſhip of 
war, and ry wget in order. 


. He is to inftru& ts ſcholars us) every. 
gun has its W n and proper men quartered 
at it. 

9. That every gun has its proper carriage; 
that, for inſtance, marked N' x, is to be the 
foremoſt gun on the larboard fide, on each deck; 
(the decks being diſtinguiſhed on the gun) and- 
the higheſt number the aftermoſt gun on the ſtar- 
board fide :. every ſhip's, guns being regularly 
marked with the name and number; the latter 
being marked on the gun, on the ſtar board or 
larboard ſide, as it is intended to be placed. To 
convey the clearer idea, a ſmall rough model, 
deſcribing decks. and guns, he caſily ob- 
tained. 


10. When the ge is loaded, by is to 0 fie it 
well; tampioned.®, and, fidded +, at, the vents 


"i Reger iv emlodot wit Biriftas c: 
210183 $083 {} GE ++} oy boo 70 234 B. 8 218 0 


1 bop. eee potice, that ther a 


bio ,25217t-bAg hun 3wWulo et 


gun, and ſecond reinforced or muzzle — 
for horizgntal or vertical directions, fot the 


better gyiding the aim ; and the notebes marked 
with-white lead. el: gailics t D i, 


- [1974 od very Ali fl. inseln 218 12. He 


, Fa, 


AB, 123 * va of * x Fg 
_ * fe * 01 A 18 4 281} 4 Bog » bon. * 


. A wood-plog put into the muzzle to keep the gun dry. . 
1 Stopping the vent with ocham till primed. 5 


27 I 


Captain gives partieular orders. 


L. 30 J 
Ys. Heli to prepare a proper bank, with a2 


target, that if it ſhould be thought proper, the 
ſcholars* may, on high days;/ uſe a few balls in 


their great gutt, er 2-1: — 


with che ſinell of gun-powder: 1 


13. m Wen Med. Wise ee dm 


| loading gone with mixtutes- of different- five, 


or iron crows put in, after the ſhot, is a'dan- 
gerous practice, and + eee unleſs the 


299 3z 2211 


14. He is to teach the ſcholars the diſtinc- 
tions of the breachings, tackles,” and muz led 
laſhings; the lengths of which are aceerding 
to the e and A hea 


$ 8 7 — 4 2 
gun. 5 
v e 4 ert * 


15. He is alls to iaftruct hem in x true em - 
prehenfion of the uſe of ropes and porticle falls, 
with every thing of the like nature, which the 
Captain may ordet him to-do; in the exerciſe of 
a great gun, agtreable to the particular inſtrue- 
tibns for exercifing great guns; and the uſe of 
the crows and hand- ſpikes, according te che 
duty al an _ Raman. 


* ö DE 21 1g 049mg WV; on 


16. In ee to the br As is 
to inſtruct the ſcholars with regard to ſhot. 
boards, and plugs of wood, to ſtop ſhot-holes 
under water, arid whine recautivns ite thkek' by 

i ful Ren bs en | 
25 +t w 141 2 | 44 


17. He 16e ina dn Ben Heeg From 


the muſter- book, every week, or eftetter if the 


Captain directs, calling them over, atid If any 
of them are abſent, the reaſon ſhall be men- 
tioned; and if they are ſick, to be marked ac- 


eng. 9494 een #1 0371] 2-4 bete: 


f , — 
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ks 18. He | 
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© He. is to teach the froe. ſcholars to 1 
and ſplice; the uſe af ſmall arms, and to oxer- 
cife them and in general to obſerve the ſame 
kind of diſcipline as: a 
board a ſhip of war. Ft 
19, In the 3 e 
ſhip, guns, &c. the fix artif ſcholars are to be 
preſent, or go through their exerciſe ſeparately, 
as the Captain may direct, at times when the 
free ſcholars are at work in the 23 


20. He is to attend che Hang and going to 
teſt, and meals, of the free ſcholars, and to 
be ſtrictly obſervant of the duty of prayer, 
morning and evening; and that no oath or in- 
decent word be uttered ; acquainting the Cap- 
tain of every thing that paſſes, ſo that the moral 
and religious: conduct be regular and ' orderly, 
and agreeable- to the pious and ren of * 
tentions of the directors. 


21. 7 taeda bee in re- 
„1a to hi duty, ſhall bs minuted in a book, 
which he ſhall keep for that purpoſe ; compre- 
hending all the orders and directions he ſhall 
receive from Ss "A, with material er 
ee * * ae {Wu — 
Hi 2 Th 22 8 es 


tree ſcholars, that they go out and attend to the 
labour affigned to them; under the: buſbandman ; 
the ſame, at proper times, under the un 
_ furer, for thoſe who are learhing (conducting 
_ himſelf in ſuch a manner, that peace and good 
order may be preſerved ; and particularly, that all 
the good and of teaching what 
belongs to the duty of an able framin, be pro- 
moted in the moſt effectual manzer, and agree: 
mee to the defign of the Directors. 


2 | | In 


144285 5 bn en dey er be 


* 
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In confideration..of his e all proper 
exettions: in this. office, he may be allowed 
gold- laced hat and uniform every year: boar, 
lodging, and thirty pounds per annum; and, 
upon the diſcharge of every twenty ſcholars, to 
the ſatisfaction of the Directors, ſuch a gra- 
tuity as he ſhall; appear to them deſerving of, 


and according 0 the Pecuniary ne of tho 


ſchoyl,; N o biene i 28. Xx — 4 r 
i 4 ry OH Har * 10 N. Lev. SENTED 1782 4 
- 's * _} owe : * 5 þ | 
: "TY 1 Hp 0 A. 
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THE STEWARD. 


18 * 2456 + le 
1. of; mal be a "man. dil i 
good moral and religious character. - Ga = 


-i® 


2. Whether he ſhall have. ed an Aal 
9 or clerk on board one of the king's; 
ſhips, or a landman, he muſt, have a corpetens, 
knowledge of accounts, and underſtand a n 


arrangement of them. 
21 5 
PR He ſhould alſo have ſufficient lt in the, : 
TO of providigns.d' © | 
# | | * . = ET 
4 He oy to, . two — every, 7. in 
teaching ſuch of the free ſcholars as require in- 
ſtruction, to read, in as proper a manner as he can 
teach them; and to repeat a few of ſuch ſhort, 7 
prayers, . as the Directots may zrequirt . 
taught ; availing himſelf of the abilities of any 
ſmall number of the other ſcholats, 3 
who may be able to aſſiſt him, ſo that this patt 
of duty may not take up ne 7 e | 
ted at ee 6 eee 


113 


. 2 
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„Heis "ks the . their meals, . 
frting: at the head of the table, and _be.careful _. 
that thoſe N 5 Wie tubgy;; 


e UM Op SOR ee e 2 Pe; 
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12 


race, in a ſolerhn and 
other ſcholars / obſervitig 
with all due order and e wort 
19-10, 1004 dels or Salgt 94 

6. He is to b thet all the Kuni Wha 
table, as the table-cloth, plates, pans, platters, 
mugs, knives and forks, Ec. be preſerved clean 
and in good order; four of the chobärs, in 
weekly turns, being appointed to che Abt) bf 
cleaning knives and forks, and ſhoes; the wo- 
FU = 
7. If any ſcholar miſbehaves himſelf, he is to 
order him from the table, to ſtand in 4 corner | 
eee 1 


ane 30 2 


— 


5 


has. * According to the natute of the © — 
he is to acquaint the Captain, i in order that the 


rules for chaſtiſement maß be carried into ex. 
5 "—_— * to his jons. 


1 


9. He is | likewiſe to aft the Petty "Officer 
in attending the ſcholars, at, their, rifng and 
going to reſt, - their morning and evening 


prayers ; and other PE PEE MORSE 
tain ſhall. dire. 


10. He is Ge al the * — and 
if de diſcovers' that any are not good land fit 
for uſe, he is to r 
taln, chat r „e ad! 


11. If any — ſo rt we found 
defeftive, the Captain and bimfelf ſhall 


under their hands, in a book appointed bor ther 


purpoſe, of whom ſuch "proviſions were re- 

ceived, at what time, and in what the decay or 
1 inſufficiency conſiſts; in order to be returned to 
t, actord- 


the perſon of whom they were | bought, 
ing to agreement, which ſhall * 
2 dhe. ſeller. 2: 
| K 12, He 


6 Ego 


Ee 


"8 -* 


made up, and the debts diſcharged. 


wr the uſe of the ſchool. 


( $4] 
12, He W con forall tecaipts and 
idues'af prev, by weight, tale, or meaſune, 


whether the | prgduce: of the fields or gatdans 
belonging to the ſchaol, or others eee | 


lone tit is 12ds zul 4b c ohh be 
” 9 


Th EE | | 
ſcribed, ang ta-make ont 2. quarterly. account 
of the cxpence of the ſcholars, including the 


valuation of the produce of fh fields and-gaty 


dens, flowering; hot. ah ook lenke coſts per 
ki | 


th "When — at are purckaſed,! be 
is to enter in a book, prepared far that put 

the bills of parcels of ſuch proviſions, as receive 
from the ſeller ; who is to be paid for ther in 
ready money, or at furtheſt within the quarter, 
when all the accounts of the ſchool are to, be 


# - 


15. He is vigilantly to attend the care of all 
provifions, that nothing be waſted or ſtolen, 
or uſed by any other perfon than the Captain, 
Petty Officer, Manufacturer, Matron, and the 
female ſervant or two belonging to the ſchool, 
and the ſcholars ; the Huſbandmam and Phugh- 
man _ pron for wry be LIC 


NY He is os diſtinguiſh what RE ſupplied 
for the Cptais's table, in a ſeparate book, that 
the account of the erpence e M bs 


ny” ſcen. 
— 5 e 45 


At n e 2 
28, ſhal} be. directed to be uſed in infuſ ns, rr 
the better preſec vation of the; health of the 


Nen ay: a ure 17 Ke. 


— A . 1275 


18. He. 15 alſo. to, to, "kc hare: of. whatever 
drugs ar medicines: ſhall; he laid. in aud en 


19. He 


* 


8 


T's 


19. "He mall keep 4 bookf nd u 
ordels de halt fecclte Trott tines ue Mtns froth 
the Captain” ral ve copies} "und n "ends of 
their being revoked or caribeliad,” by any future 
order, he ſhall minute the ſame in the margin, 
with the date thereof; the fame ferving, in i 
conjunction with his instructions, 4s A 4 3 journal 
of His oper er eP Fo: 97 5 by * oy - 
SIT q 1% FA Up he 4 a7 10 FAA 
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CHASPTISEMENT: you OFFENCE: 5 Ba 


20 $1 : 


| Whatever ruled e ben U a 
of any government, they: ſhould be exeomtcd, 
and without partiality 3. althobgh-th& ciru“]- 
ſtanecs of a caſe; may alter the completion-of 
et equity - Ves. 


” penitentivry chr ſhall ſtand itt o 7 
of the dinihg-room, diftinguiſhed by this lite 
in large characters en thee back. NA 


ate Ne LITE 5615 1 9 


The offender belt regularly Beat 12 — 
Wie His Tchool-feltows,” if e Seed by the 
Captain, he ſhalt ſtand ar ns he other hola 


are at dinner. 


i the next OO he that my 1585 
e days * V. N ND wat? 


10 (es 


. SOFTER an! 


The ſcholar offending i in a hig er or more 


7 hall ſtand in the ſame ohair, 
during, the diner 2. of the ſcholars, in 2.;black 
coat - pre or. t urpoſey on thy. 
of which ſhall be el writing — — 
the offence, with hs addition, am ſotry 
2 aſhamed of | my fault; I humbiy beg 
« pardon of m Captain, and a my. fellow 
ee eee e e 


: F4 an * TY 
VV rs Ke Te 
291 
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t of my conduct for the future.” Theſe words 
he ſhall ſpeak with an audible voice to the ſcho- 
Jars, once, ſeated at dinner, before , and 
again at their e from table. | 


The next degree e of offence, 10 as les 
from another Thar does not belong to him, or 
perſiſting in 'a falſchood, or uſing any ill lan- 
guage to any of the officers z according to the 
degree and quality of the offence, the puniſh- 
ment ſhall conſiſt in the hours or days of 
confinement in ſolitude; for which 'prepara- 
tion ſhall be made by a room ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, cdlled,. The: Penitentiary Room; where 
he, ſhall be fed with bread and water only, for 
a time not exceeding three days. He ſhall have 
work to relieve time, e eee eg * 
— ie Dna 


Beyond ſuch puniſhments; there can be no- 
ching but ſtripes or expulſion. . The firſt is 
the leaſt ſevere, but as much to be avoided as 
poſſible, as they may not operate on a baſe. 
mind, becauſe it is baſe; and on a generous: ſpi- 
rit ſhame will obtain the end: <xpulſion- may 
in ſome caſes be W nec 


In every caſe ſolemnity in chaſtiſement 
ſhall be obſerved, that the example may ſtrike. 
The Captain will exert his beſt diſcretion, and 
harangue the ſcholars on ſuch occaſions, to 


ha pp; ea 
y "3534 428 hb > 46401408 Wii 4 


Vo are fenfible, my boys, that were * 1 
be inattentive to diſcipline, you could h 
4% no ſchool. This boy, Who has offended, * 
« acted as if he were his own enemy, as s well a as 
5 yours and mine. Though 1 perceive. by. your 
* countenances, your ſorrow to "fee bim in 
this candition may lead y you to forgive 
4 „him; ; and my compaſſion inclines me the 


nume 


36 | | 
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bac un io 
dee e ben ie Men we aue and 
che orders of the Directors muſt be obæeyed # 
there is no departing from them: and it d 
« better that one ſhould be expoſed to diſtreſs, 
than a great number ſuſfer for "his ſake. 
10 Learn from his misfortune to avoid falling 
4 into the ſame, and other offences, for they will 
« dür be n with badl/tokiſequericosn* ts 
93410441 RULE c WORLD fo ng Ai 
1. Ag EM or two, judiciduſly made; in all 
probability would be a means! of kreping the 
ighaol in more excellent order, than a falſe 
tenderneſs can evar accompliſh. But in ſuch? 
caſas the parent, friend, or perſon recommend-' 
ing the ſcholar, ſhould be ſent for, that the 
bay. be delivered up, in the preſence of the other: 
ſcholars, with this declaration: Though you - 
had not wit enough to know when you was 
well, in this ſchool, yet the remembrance 
Hf your diſcharge may probably prevent your 
«doing wrong in another place, which I hear- 
<tily-pray/ may happen. To ſend him, with 
fuch a kind of bleſſing, rather than with any hard 
words, may prove that the juſtice of the Di- 
rectors is tempered with candour: the contrary 
may puniſn twice, and render a boy „ ah 
Nothing ſhould be done but in the 1 


chathey, and with a view te ren good. 


Mt” r: . HS * as . +13 4 * 
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eh TILE! e 
She " the bay Ut ö Bd all due K 
tention muſt be ſheven her in her province. Sbe + 
will act as nurſe, when any ſcholar is fick ; 
having a female ſervant | or two under Fer! 9 
may be able to adminiſter to the wants of. che | 
ſcholars. She is to be charged with the care of. 


ſuch Verbs and drugs as are directed to be uſed, 
L and 


* 2 


» 7 


10 1 


and inſtructed how to uſe them. The ſame of 

Kitchen phyſic, making report to the Captain in 
what ſituation ſhe finds her patient, that if neceſ- 
ſary, further aid be ſought. She is alſo to have 
charge of all the linen of the houſe, and all the 
clotbing of the free ſcholars ; for which pur- 
poſe proper preſſes are to be provided; and ſhe 
is to make report to the Captain if any ſcholar 
deſtroys any thing fooliſhly or perverſely. 


She is alſo to ſee that the beds and hammocks 

be kept in proper order; and ſhe, or the female 

ſervants, muſt teach the ſcholars to mend their 

own clothes, as able ſeamen and the ſobereſt 
men often do. 


THE COOK. 


He is to be under the more immediate di- 
rection of the Steward, and cook the victuals, 
both for the Captain's table, and the free 
ſcholars ; together with the Petty Officer, the 
Steward; the Manufacturer, and * theſe 
four dining together. N 


He 10 = keep the kitchen, its furniture, and 
utenfils, in clean and good order, and perform 
all ſuch duties as may be required in his 
Nation. 


He is not to ſuffer any ſtranger, or other per- 
ſon whatſoever, to come into the kitchen, except 
ſuch as the Captain ſhall expreſsly order and 
direct on any particular occaſion. 


He may be paid at the rate of C. 15 per 


* A ME 
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NAME OF THE SCHOOL. 


The election of officers preſuppoſes the ſhip built or in building, 
and a name is generally given before ſhe is built. Our ſchool-houſe 
is our ſhip—in giving names to the ſchools, nothing will be more 
declaratory of the intention, than the names by which the King's 
ſhips are now diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially when they correſpond with 
the county, .or any town in it. * 


-: Thoſe 'whoſe zeal prompted them to the enterprize of building 
a ſhip of war, with the royal permiffion, for public uſe, may give 
the ſchool the name they intended to call her by; and this will 


be an honourable teſtimonial of their 1 wiſh, "Re reſolution 
to defend their cates get 


There are many counties where che inhabitants, whatever their 
wiſhes might be, would have found it extremely difficult to build 
and equip a ſhip of the line, by private ſubſcription, at the ex- 
-pence of 40 or L. 50,000; but it is not probable any one will 
find a difficulty in building a houſe, to colt evo or three thoufand | 
pounds, by legiflative- . u * | LE 
; 89 * nnn SAE 

The addition of a temporary aid to the ſchool, till the land is 
in good culture, may be as eafily ſupported. 


; F 1990, UI 1 £\ 
ovine anne ON TR WAME, AND NEIGHBOU RHO0D- 
OF THB SCHOOL TO A SEA+PORT. 

| OL! * (iet 

Whether any ſhip w will wad a connection with. A ansehe on 
account of its name, is very uncertain. An Officer commanding a ſhip'i in 
the king's ſervice, of the name of the eounty- ſchool, might try to avail 
himſelf of it, to get her the more ſpeedily manned; and invite the 
brave landman volunteer, or. lads on the confines: of manhoed, bred 
in the ſchool. In the fame manner, an Officer, '@ native of the 
county, and known to noblemen and gentlemen in it, might natu- 
rally endeavour to get a number ' of. his own countymen, theſe 


WA 1 much” more than common e N which might be a 
8 7 Op friendly 
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friendly connection, and an additional ſecurity of the attachment and A 
fidelity of his crew. | 
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It is alſo probable the neareſt port to Wu ſchool will nd 1 K 
the attention of thoſe "ſcholars who. moſt incline to go to ſea, ian 1 
time of war, in the king's ſhips; or in peace, in merchant , ſhips: | f % 
the laſt may be the moſt difficult, unleſs we ſhould. wiſely determine, 
to change, from time to time, a part of a crew, and take landmen 


in place of ſeamen ; and induce ſeamen to live occaſionally on ſnore. A 1 


2 4 


1 


The young men of the county, who had their education: in the, $ id 
ſchool, will naturally be. ſought after in time of peace, by maſters | 1 | 
of ſhips in the merchants ſervige, in preference to common landmea. 
While able ſeamex are to be found at moderate wages, they will A 
always be — 2 but for the encreaſe of numbers to be ready in 1 
caſe of war, prepared as they may be by ſuch ſchools, there is reaſon | 
to believe we may eafily render them as pleaſing. and beneficial a x | 
nurſery. for the ſea, as they may be rendered expert in en 4 
and conſequently never at a loſs for nr 


. 
- » 
- , * 


5 d 1 
Let che ſchools be called by what name ſpever, they will be 


much more than a name; for in the iſſue they- may prove at” AF 
B 
profitable and honourable .to our ne, 5 | * 


THE :SCHOOL- HOUSE. 


A houſe to cover us from the inclemency of the ſkies, with 4 q 
food and raiment to ſupport life, being the moſt eſſential articlez, 
are to be the firſt attended to. The zeal of ſome perſons may induce i 
them to look for an old large houſe, in the neighbourhood of their ä 
ground, which may entertain part of the number of their ſcholars, ⁵⁶ 
whilſt the building is preparing, and the ground yet in a rude ſtates. 
but in general it will be impracticable to proceed, without the regular 
| ſchool-hauſe. A /ocol eſtabliſhment, ſuited to the importance of the 
deſign, is neceſſary; and if we conſider the object in its proper mag-| i 
nitude and extent, the Waldes 1s effential to the exiſtence of __ 4 
vet x7 | ++ ou 

* {Wk heard it remarked, that the 1 ſhould * heats up | 6: 
in ſuch kind of cottages as are ſuited to their condition. This is A 
| true, 
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= ſo far as kt 1b Confiftent Wick 1 cottage life; but it cannot 
mold agaiüſt their putting their heads any where under a larger 
roof. We know that cuftoin; 1 whatever the change may be from one 
object to atother. becomes a ſerond nature. The vulgar adage is, 
chat sf Home is hone; though ever ſo homely; the cottage which 
a man calls his wn, being generally coveted . It is no leſs obvious, that 
it would be impracticable to teach * a number of n 


anleſe they were 2 f. 5 


bi 2 81 


A building without A and where accommodation - only 1s 
ought, cannot create objections. In this caſe there is room pro- 
vided for due ſeparations, and the preſetvation of the various ſtores, 
which depends on proper ſtowage ; , Alſo for work to be done within 
doors—and for diet, and reft—The | expence of brick and mortar is as 
neceſſary a part of ſuch''#n enterprize, as a local eſtabliſhment to give 
ſtability : but in the mean time, uſeful-buildings furniſh employment, 
and are part of the riches, of a country;; It is probable ſome counties 
will beſtow more expence on their ſchool than I have computed . 


at. 1} 211 % ou ot 104, en 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE BUILDING. | 


The plan and elevation give a 3 
of the interior and exterior Pare. - 


Yor 
The exterior appearance of 92 br of this 
building, is intended as a reſemblance of the fide 
of a large ſhip, with port-holes on three decks : 
and the capital rooms I call dcs. 


The whole extends, in length © 200 


Breadth 0 = - 5 32 
Heighth upon the wall - = 30 
conſiſting of three ſtories. + as 


; 1 Sh Whe 
1 4 5 y * * W 


dome of the houſe of tudes 1 in the counties 66ſt {, 8000, but they contain 300 
park, © a man and his wife * ſeparate apartment for their own uſe. 


M 


be ground floor contains 


[ 8 a 


N 15$$1&8.< 


A dining deck, 66 tie tus, — hs 
-rtables and ſeats being placed on each fide"ef | 
:the room, affording an intermediate ſpace, of 
17 feet, which is intended for the free ſcholars 
to amuſe themſelves in, at hours in which | 
they ceaſe from labour; though a part of 
rer or working ron 


in nnen W 125 
The bemainder of the « ground floor coakifl 

.of the following e | 
"The Captain's . rooms. | 2 | 
The Stomard's room and cher n Nil 
The Matron's room 7. Bae 541 


with the Kitchen, fully, larders, ae 
& c. | | 


The fecond ſtory contains the working. 
deck, for the uſe of the free ſcholars, which 


1s 


In length 3 — wr "i 
We- = ak 


A 66 for the fix arti fhalees.) 
petty Officer's upartribat” cl e TITS 
An infirmary, or room for the dick. = 
Store-rooms which-open to the working deck. 
Lodging - rooms for the Matron and female 


Jervants. 


4 4) 


The thick tory for the free {holars = 


-niſhes | 
Feet! 


Vbe pie deck, in length 1530 
Wille Ahe 11. 15 Dns ag 4 28 
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It may nd that all thek apartments 
being low for their ſize, give the ſtronger 
reſemblance of a ſhip, though .confiderably 
Higher than a firſt rate, being 9 feet in the 
clear. To have attempted to render the houſe 
more like a 1hip might have been pucrile. 


It maſt be remembered alſo, that the pro- 
viſion made, is for boys of 13 to 16 years of 
age; and that from the expanſe of the rooms, 
the houſe being ſingle, they can hardly need 
more "air than will be cafily found in them. 
II the building had been defigued more lofty, 
it would be more expenſive, and more open to 
tettipeſtuous weather, being built on a waſte: 


it 'may perchance, in ſome places, be more _ 
expoſed than large buildings in hoes 5 2 


obially _ 


In theſe views, the qaatity of the building 
ſeems'to carry with it a peculiar propriety. The 
communications for the ſeveral purpoſes are 
eaſy and familiar. 


In regard to ah Kalas to the beams, 3 
which reſemble thoſe on a ſhip's deck; they | 
create no inconvenience, while they give 
ſtrength, and alleviate the expence, by mak- 
ing the ſmaller ſcantlings ſufficient. 

The ſuggeſtion of theſe ideas is not in- : 
tended to be conſidered, but as giving * 
titude to the underſtandings, as well as the 
fancies of mankind. In no place ſhould the 


principle 


"7 


[4] 


* principle of building a Angle houſe be departed | 
from, as the admiſſion of pure air is ſo much 


the more eaſy. Situations may make a vaſt 
difference, particularly i in the price of materials 


and labour in building. In ſome counties, the 


coſt may double that of others; but in no 
place can it be an object to counterbalance 
the W of the deſign. | 


« 
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DIET FOR T. HE 41. SCHOL'ARS. 
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Food comes prior in order, as eſſential to the preſervation of life; but 
in this ſtage of the propoſal, it. might be extraneous to give a fable 
of diet: much will depend on the produce of the garden and. the fields. 
It may be obſerved, that if nature were uniform in her productions 


— 


of quantity and quality of food, and man regular and temperate in 


the uſe of them—one third animal, one third ; vegetable, one third 
 farinaceous, without any fermented liquor, mi ight give the longeſt life, 
and render it the moſt temperately pleaſurable. But many eat ani- 
mal food as if they were to live by it alone, and render bread un- 


neceſſary: others, being very poor, hardly ever taſte it. Thanks to 


Heaven, thoſe who eat it ſparingly, ſeem to be as happy and long- 
lived, as ſtrong and robuſt as thoſe who conſume it in abundance. 
I am not ſure that this opinion is univerſally adopted among thoſe 
who live in great plenty; but even theſe may ink it proper, that 
one of the leſſons taught young perſons, in all ſchegls, high and 
low, ſhould be, that animal ſubſtances ought to -be eſteemed only 
as ſauce to bread ; and that ſalt gives nearly the ſame reliſh. And 
the poor ſhould learn, that by the force of cookery, a ſmall quantity 
of animal food will go a great way in furniſhing a reliſh. | 


When wheat is at 403 per quarter, the grain being * 480 Ib. 
of good bread may be made from the quarter, and the value will be 1d. 
per 1b. The bran taken from the meal paying the grinding and boulting. 
The firing, ſervants labour, falt, and yeaſt, may be an de part 
more. But, fleſh 4 1s 2d, to 4d. per lb. ſeldom ſo low n 
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1 will be of moment to theſe ſcholars, to be taught the benefits 
-derived from cookery; in which" our common people ſeem to be leſs 
knowing, than the nations whoſe countries are ſterile, compared 

witch ours. This, well attended to, may contribute to their comfort 


in the future part of their lives. —If they may eat meat, in à greater 


Ur leſs proportion, thrice in LY 1 werk, it is 6. br t . er 
. of the houſes e induſtry.” v7 Derag 1 


In regard 'to "bread, che gteat article of diet, there can be no 
difficalty in fixing the ſtandasd of the quallty; much depends on 
che heat being well ground, and the paſte well kneaded and "baked: 
It alſo ſeems . more conſiſtent to uſe a part rye, than to introduce 
any of the coarſeſt part of the wheat. The pollard may be uſed: 
if any of the ue dran is introduced, it ſhould be re-ground'; in 
that caſe, it may ſerve to break the more coheſive" parts of the fine 
flour, and render the bread the more wholeſome; and not the leſs 
plealant to the taſte. The coarſe” bran” ſerving as food to animals, 
there is nothing gained -by its being uſed — It "renders it 
ee, more purgative, and lefs- nutfitious.” n 2 


% b. 


ro ſupport the) imitation of the pon tip, l — a8 
domeſtic economy, every thing -ſhould be eſtimatec by weight and 
meaſure; but it might create waſte, 4f the boys were leſt to their d 
diſcretion, as im the meſſes of a thip, eight whiting®their allowance: 
here each muſt be ſerved ſeated at the table. The diſtinction Hs 
great boy and a leſſer, may render it „e eee yo Seca 
R an ounce er ö broad. Other -articles\nted' Raf Ones 


a * 2 
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The boys mould be fed. with dur regard to their bealth and 
comfort, as well as their condition, to render thai neg men; the laſt 
hong always _ ip 10D) zt an e als eee eee 


, # Y . 
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The motto of wer dining-room, in golden characters, may be, 
een Eat lite a man: devour not : and be thankful.” 1 


[523 34 - $287 7+ Ur 


I mean, by chis, to ſupport the diſtinition . ot hn 
tonous manner of eating. We are in general inclined to de vcur, tather. 
than eat, particularly young. perſons, even among thoſe who ate civilized. 
The maſters of ſchools are not enough attentive to this isla for 
it is to be obſerved, that ſwallowing food not half maſticated, 
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rendets it not only leſs, nutritious, but nnen in e! a much 
greater degree than e esl. oo mD ib 
ea ute 1 
As to the ſpecies of food: when rice is at N Prices ale 
time of peace; and where milk Can be procured n ca ten 
chere is not a more ſalutary and agreeable aliment than baked.rice- 
puddings, being properly ſweetened with coarſe ſuga rt. 


Pat barley, which glutinizes in boiling, is Aſe an excellent fgod, 
either with ſugar, or a. little butter; alſo, hen boiled with meat; it 
renders the meſs n un Aa peat munen 
the further. 1 | Ain 

ul: 10 vt 

Attention ſhould de Ss to thei 9 bee get in order | 

to bread ; An8, mah ing 49 ee ae. 1 „ 21 In 


en being So of the mealy. kind, rod Prowl Aber 


to the; food, of the indigent. And. to give en to hread. RA 


that is cheap is ſuperior .to cheeſe. | 5 6 in dnficalgy: 


In, regard to animal. ſubſtances ;. in che eputſe of is winteti 8 few 


xen may be killed for the uſe of the ſcholars, part of tlie leh 


being ſalted up- Whenever this happens, it may be made tributary 


to the inſtruction of | theſe boys. The Steward. or ſore.). perſon 
"better acquainted , with the matter, may be engaged to ſhew the 
ſcholars in what. manner almoſt: every part of the animal is brought 
into uſe, particularly the hide and tallow ; and. as far as convenienge 


and the laws permit, the making of San at t home, to * dt 


_ moſt arenen from. d event. 


Every ſheep nd hog: lain for their e may afford. infroction, 


and theſe will be more eaſily produced from. the farm than oxen. 


Theſe bays may thus be qualified, in ſome; degree, in the parts of 
knowledge adapted to their line of life, within their bounds; their 
minds receiving ſuch impreſſions : as may create reſources, which will 
render them the more valuable ſubjects, by fea or land. And there 
will be. ſome acute enough to catch any thing; and, being ſo 
much detached as they will be, every thing ſhould be Wenn for- 


ward for their information and Rudy. 
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his ſalary, board, and lodging, except the” Cuptain ' who Had the 
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Tbe faculty maintain and to appearance with great reaſon, that 
rer generally eat and drink near one third part more than nature 
requires 3 that the majar part of old men die of repletiari ; And the 
youthful, by the ſame means, ereate diſeaſes; which ſhorten life. 
Theſe opinions ſeem to be confirmed every hour, though perhaps 
not in the overcharge being ſo large 4s. one third part: (Wer find: anoſt 
diſeaſes are better cured 170 abſtinence and evatuation than dy any 
N . Ty at ai Mob men od TENG O19 th $16; 
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; r{[mnxan*y2 wond 1 Yo ant Jo 9367 Raigt 2414 nf 
1 it. 10 optwithſtanding, | very nectilhry to 8 i; to the 
quality. of food as well as the quantity t; and that young: perſong, gro- 
ing, muſt be ſufficiently. fed, in order to rendet them ſtout and ſtrong. 
It may be alſo obſerved, that a leſs quantity, eaten flowly, and 'well 
maſticated, produces more . congenial nouriſhment, than a greater 
. quantity: eaten  vataciouſly z and that::the; ordinary manner ini which 
. moſt of Sur young people, eſpeciatly boys at ſchool, are by cuſtom 
allowed to est, often erentes diſaaſas, as I have mentioned. Thaſe 
"on conſume. a large allowance of animal ſubſtaſces, are more fubject 
to putrid diſorders than them who ; tas vegetables. Hence it follbwa, 
chat thſe who are early taugat to pteſer the pleaſures of -htalth;' free- 
dom from pain, and the love of life. to the preſont gratif̃cution af 
eating and drinking, bid faireſt, to be che tnoſt happy in themſcl ves, and 
to become the beſt. ſubjeCy, | as not walting: what another may: want. 


With raſpedt to the ſcholars under confidkrativn;''it* may be re- 
marked, that the allowance in the . king's ſhips is very large; but 
proviſions: are fubje& to waſte and decay, the N of voyages un- 
certain, and various other accidents intervening, it is ſometimes 
brought down to a reaſonable ſtandard ; the. failor being entitled to 
ſhort- allowance money for the deficiency, | 1 
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A In this enterprize we may act with: equal liberality amd diſcretion, 
and keep the ſcholars in the . higheſt health, at an eaſy rate. It is 
well. known, that in ſhips the leſs men feed on ſalted fleſh, the lefs 
ſubject they are to ſcuryy, and · the diſorders: uſually attending a diſcaſe, 
which when: it pain e en e, great. miſchi eff. 
tart nis zn or do ng 
To W this evil, Heat: b have been lately introduced, 
by the judicious uſe of which, much evil has been prevented. Saur 


krout, in particular, has . acquired. a reputation, as a wegetable nee, 
butic, breaking the ſaline and corroſive parts of ſalted beef. And, as 


the doctrine of /fixt-air has obtained among the faculty, cabbage thus 


preſerved .in »ſalt, ſo far. preſerves its vegetable principles, as to be 
generally in high repute. The Germans, whoſe Winters are more 
ſevere than ours, eie , rc a e TO OUR: Tf 

gin 419 Jy 


For a previdueieey ies of malt le allo com of eee ben 


in. the hands of the ſurgeons; and, ſo · far as -convenience of ſtowuge 


can be procured, the malt itſelf*.infuſed, is yet ſuperior in its go 
qualities againſt the rage of the ſcurvy. I know experimentally, that 
the malt broken, and rinfuſed; as we dritik tea, and ſweetened With 
coarſe ſugar, operates very potently, to correct a ſtrong / ſeorbutic habit vj 
and this being eaſily ns mould. ** r as 4 F 
in all ſuch. diſorders. . AF LR £494 2 M5 ' 
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The e holds of dried [cub daes which, ſoaked i in Coma 


a .ptoper time, increaſes to many times its weight, and is eſteemed a8 
good 4s any freſh vegetable. At ſeems deſerving of ſingular attention, 
for the preſervation of life, even on -ſhore, where freſh vegetables, as 
in the winter ſeaſon, are difficult to be "obtained in a good ſtate. 


Whether this can ever be brought into uſe in ſhips of war, beyond 
the tables of the officers, or medicinally for the fick, in the hands 
of the ſurgeon, is much doubted, becauſe the quantity of freſh 


water. required to ſoak ãt. in, and then to: boil it alſo, is very large. 


The object which calls for the moſt attention, among ill the articles 
of diet, is bread. The French, who in common life uſe leaveng: | 
have a. ee making freſh bread on board their * which 1 


d 
I took it with "bread, a8 a baren and lire, 1 found it very ase, — 
it operates as a diureticl. * 
| Sy 
* 

5 
— 

N | 

\ 
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do not find we eould ever arrive at. There can, be no doubt of 
their benefiting much by it, in the preſervation of their ſeamen... 
Our king's ſhips are ſupplied wito We .wheaten kiln-dried flour, 
but we uſe it chiefly in puddings. "Theſe, not being made of fer- 
mented flour, cannot be rendered ſo digeſtible as Bread. But a proper 
allowance. of ſuet or treacle, which renders them palatable, makes them 
alſo lighter and more digeſtible, The Smyrna rains, being in a ſuffi-. 
cient quantity, add to the reliſh; but the pokes or moloſſes, is the 
better antiſcorbutic. 


Nett ' * bn uni . wee 29 1 at 


210 {her 
"In ſhips of war the common Spaniſh raifins 2 — d too foon-: : 
the Smyrna raiſins ſtand much the longeſt time, and, conſequently, 
are preferred. The ſame cauſe. may not operate in the ſchools, where 
the ſupply of a commodity in its N ſtate may be as * 
a4 tg eee Wi. . bo Ls a ee ee 
Upon ſeveral experiments which I * made, I. found that in order 
to break the coheſive quality of fine flour, a mixture. of one third part 
of pounded biſcuit .anſwered the purpoſe exceeding well. Were this 
praQtice adopted, though only for the ſick or convaleſcent, it might 
be proper to ſupply a few ſmall | hand. mills to facilitate the preparation 
of «his ſalutary farinaceous diet. And it is a happy circumſtance to the 
nation, that every ſuch article has its due conſideration, whenever it 
tends to the great object, naval firength. The difference of a crew, 
devoured by ſcurvy,. or in good health, may be the difference of 


* preſerving a nation, or in it a prey. Great events depend on 


apparent den cane 101 Wie d then it ea 


& +. 
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| What i is  vulgarly called 1 Lalets the coheſive quality of 
the flour is broken by ſome medium introduced, cannot be ſuch 
proper food as freſh bread. Give a ſick man a hard dumpling, 
inſtead of a light bread pudding, and it is eaſy to conceive what 
his phyſician will, ſay. We know that Suet operates on flour, to 
break the coheſive, parts; and if more of it were uſed in our = 
vice, it might be better: but to make the pudding partake. of the 
ſaponaceous qualities of freſh bread, moloſſes, or in want of this, 
muſcavado ſugur, anſwers the beſt of any thing I know of, obtainable 
at ſea, And if a vegetable, or farinaceous ſubſtance is introduced 
in place of a part of the ſalt- meat, it will not only be a cheaper 
diet, but 1 all doubt much more ſalutary; and by check- 
9 1 A ing 


11981 
ing the tavages of the * pive pleafute, Health,” and vigout. 


Every thing that promotes the üſe of an Pi e diet. 
is in favour of naval ſervice. vn 


T2 3 11 ] * +98 
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To apply this doctrine to the Kivots in emen, and vive” = 
cheap and good aliment:— It may preſumed, that fine whedtin-floy | | 
may conſtitute a great part of it; hh, probably, a thixture of poflard, 
re-ground, may operate as advantageouſly” as the ground biſctiit. 
But certainly the puddings will be the more ſalutary, as welt as 
palatable, by the molofſes, or muſcavado ſugar ; or, in want of theſe, 
by raiſins and ſuet. Moloſſes ſhould be kept in jars.” (TY? 1 7 
QA NV ky 71 
In honour of « farinaceous ak, T have heatd it remarked by ſome 
of the moſt ingenious of the faculty, that am equal weight of bread 
wit bout meat is far preferable, for health and nutrition, to the 
neat without the bread. And, perhaps, it will be found, that the 
conſumption of meat in quantity beyond its giving a reliſh td bread, 
tends to putrid diſorders : and it were happier for ” us on ſhore, if "ud 
confumed leſs ; conſequently, if ſome of our paſture lands for cattle 
were” converted into corn- fields, ſb that we W have more bread, 
more health, and Ns life, might SOLO. oe 10 ng, nh 1 80 
If we enquire e lato this manner of being 0 of Fe great theſe of man- 
kind, we ſhall generally find that they eat too much, or tob little 
Animal food: ſome devour by pounds, and ſome never taſte it. 
In Ala this is verified, even on a religious principle; fome of tlie 
inhabitants of Eaſt India chuſing rather to periſh by famine, than 
touch fleſh as food. In moſt parts of Europe, animal food is 
ſerved out by ounces, rather than pounds ; ; and 1 keeps it oe 
I numbers of us. 


! þ "I a4 8 
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What we are moſt deficient in, is cookery, to render water 
more tributary to our aliment. I once made an experiment, under 


my own eye, at how low a rate I could dine to my rinN 
and feed 66 perfons at the e time. 


I ordered an ox-head of a moderate fize, which I put into a 
copper, with 90 pints of water, intending to boſl it down to 60; 1 
added green peas, (at that time very bp) a peck 1 2 Iv. of 


* Split peas, or rice, might haye done nearly as well, 


(23 


ck a; 3 or 4 lb. a ener a loaf 
coated; à ſprig of penny- royal; wich pepper und falt to ſeaſon the 
whole. Theſe irigredients. were boiled gendy nrar 4 hours, and the 
go pints were reduced to 50; and moſt excellent food it was. As 
well a remember, all the ingredients, '-<xcept>the meat, and the 
bruſhꝭ part gf the peunyaroyal, were diſſolved. Thus bo perſons had 
each f veſinths of vw pint of rich ſaup and al ſo 2 02. of a glutinous 
and nutritious animal ſubſtance. I reckoned no ookery, nor firing. 
The head! coſt 28. öd.; and the ther materials; purchaſed inthe beſt 
manner, did not exceed 18. vomſequently, for 4 pence I. fed 6 
HR, one might . W ; Gs. on bread nn. 

3 101 Nn gigen do non mitt! org: T8! 

It might be eaſily odds eee OX: Head, or an equal 
weight: of ſhin- bones had been added; with double the quantity of 
ingredients, or in want of ſome of them, an equal weight of cabbago, 
twice the number might have been provided with a meat _ 
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Wende un u e 3 whe fie edt 
any other, animal, "uſually ſerving bor the food of tian, the difference 


is not great: the ox-fleſh is the moſt ſubſtantial, and dy many 


held more digeſtible than that of younger animals. Much depends 
on food 1 well * Wee yes vi eee ol 
11 9,48 ts UG DID, $4 4+) my Wau r LOAE!YL 
4h N are io pada which occur to the mind cohebriing 
the economy of the eſtabliſhments propoſed, and the judicious m#- 
nagement of a number of poor: boys collected who may be civi- 
lized, and inſtructed, and rendered good men Ni und 
friends to their country and ma Ne e 
M404 210 10 44 oli bs * 
But what are our ſcholars | to drink Thie will depend on the 
Directors of the reſpective ſchools. The ſtrongeſt men we know of, 
are ſaid to be the Turkiſb porters: their religion forbids the uſe of 
ſpirityous liquors; and their common beverage is the liquor nature 
intended for us all; the grand panates to which the voluptuous are 
often forced to apply, in the laſt reſort, to temove the long catalogue 
of bert «quired by the aſe of b 1 ardent ſpirits, and fer- 


_ mented 


: 


„ This, article is hardly to be found well er eicher the oats have not been kiln- 


dried, or there is ſ much of the tailings, it is apt. to ferment from its coarſeneſs, or want 
of. cloſe package. 


+ Some recommend lecks, but they are not ſo peQtoral, 


[a1] 


mented "PIR of various kinds. That any fefmemnted liquor gives 
ſtrength, may be queſtioned;; and if it baniſhes one care, it creates | 
W and, * uſed with this: 1 is a miſerable N 
1 * 
Whatever may be aid on this. ſubjes, we mul 40 — 
to climate, and honour to our malt-liguor; Which, being good of its 
kind, and drank with moderation, rarely does any immediate harm: 


though the growth of ſome diſeaſes is aſctibed to the uſe of it: 


but ſo are ſome diſorders aſcribed to bregd, In MO we, or * 
beer act powerfully as an TE Mana b 
SF 8 Bo | 
I have mentioned the infuſion of malt, as ene wal for the 
cure of the ſcurvy., The common people often drink very meagre, 


bad beer, not half ſo .refreſhing or _ AS yu on element. 
In ſummer ſmall-beer As, generally bad. 


F 


When ſmall- beer is good, a portion of it may 4 ad invigorath, 
Each ſcholar might have a meaſure at his meals, and water for the 


other demands nature may make on N. The 1 allows a N 
to a tun, for his ſeamen. a 


971 4; 
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If there are any boys, for . gy n 16 hy pre- 
ſcribed, porter may be depended on, at all ſeaſons of the year; 
and the mixtures in this ſeem to be of ſovereign efficacy in many 
diſorders. If taken in ſmall quantities, I apprehend it operates po- 
tently, and is far ſuperior to the ſhaps of the chymiſt or apothe- 
.cary. By whatever means they are acquired, the health and vigour 


of the ſcholars muſt be our object, as well as their induſtry, their 
nora}, religious, and FOO. education. 


"HM 
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CLOTHING FOR THE . FREE $CHOLARS. | 


; There i is no dreſs better calculated for agi- 
lity, than the ſeaman's ; though the jacket 
being ſhort, expoſes the chighs; but theſe, 
again, are covered with trouſers. In the preſent 
caſe, each lad may be ſupplied with a pair 
of trouſers, as a ſeaman, but not to uſe them, 
except when employed about the ſhip. 

7 ALD "The 
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The ſiaman v fine may ſbe provided, being 
r as much uſe in h — on 
gardening. a in the; dutiea af a ſhip, - where 

tar is uſed ; in the ſftimmer ſaaſom ĩt may 
Fakes the place of agacket3 und it is cm- 
mon to both ſeaman and huſbandman. 
ns afoot ws ide lo Aadvidt- Us 2AT 
» In,qaay be of v.40; <anfider,. if the koriey 
jaclets for theſe, ſcholare, Hiould: hot, bo cad 
longer, than is uſually provided for ſeamen in 
aGual ſervice: ,they.,may. de at any time cut 
ſhares, if need (requires.!.. I, mean, that thoſe 
who work in the field or garden, ſhould have 
cents pe. ue as woll ae tþcir 
n d n Vol 3 37 on I Rogz. 1221102 
2 um cn 329) < N 20 AN el 

1 is, I believe, ſo fit for the 
purpoſe a8 Kerſeys, che edges; being... ſown, 
turned in the {ea faſhion, nd the elbe 
ſtrengthened ; with. an. additional. :copcring.®. 
The ſmall black horn buttons, with ſtrong 
bra(s.ſhanks, are uſed by the Marte. Society, 
and ound to be the moſt durahle. To prevent 
their being torn off, they are ſocured by a 
ſtrip of leather, and à length gf * 
the firſt, ſtretching, the laſt contracting with 
wet; ſo that they are ſecure in all weathers 
and 3 in all War from . off. 


nf 4 Jhrkeds? wt: av Ae PE . ; 
ſkirts, the kerſeys may be of a higher quality 

than thoſe uſed by the Marine Society; that 
is, as far as 705. for a piece of 28 yu ſbrunk, 
and dyed in indigo: theſe may prove cheapeſt 
in the wear. It muſt be obſerved, that if kerſeys 
are nt e * they are . they dew 
up 


= Fare a 8 
in the ſhape ee e e 
regimentals. Ii. 2 8 tn P. ; aner, 1 57 
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2p vety conſiflerably when: wet; and put the 
bearer in - miſerable plight, ot een A 
render hie garments totally tuſcleſs. to him: 
common ptudence, thtrefore, requires this 10 
crifice in the ſirſt inſtahoe “— 5d3 vice r 
mbar cu bones rags, od o ugh 3; 
The half-thicks, of which the breeches and 
-waiſtcoats are uſuully made ſhould be * of 
a N G 8.15 in indigo, and ſhrunk. 
 bubivong ten ©, na 18%] 


eee ——— io 461 Gd. 
to 38! Per-(hivt' made; en and durable. 
ic Bont ASH 2 0 blen galt ai Nioαν One. 
1 Stockings of Vorſlend, well made, are the 
cheapeſt in the iſſue. They are not ſo clumſy 
as yarn, nor heat the feet fo much. Care 
ſhould be taken of ſuch a ſupply of them as 
may enable the ſeholar to be always — 
his feet. In the ſummer ſeaſon, >" i 
a wilt be'the'beſt for them. 

i i ned en Aged He, ds Vitss 

Thiir Ades ſhould/ be well, müde and - 
much leather as wilt ſtand; ſuited to/theiy condi - 
tion, and the duty expected of: them: a bad 
ſpungy ſhoe 48 an abomination : in theſe days ti * 
bad ones are itnpoſed 6h: thoſe! Who er to 
de the beſt: TOI Joes ors tarts 
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The cheque handkerchiefs for the pocket, 
RENO ur * for n 5 
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3 are ene * of See 
2 bene rn * the face; 
J 0 hn 91014 \ Seit : ile dt boyb e 0 


29 Ae will W 2, 11 Wal yards, 2 fog 

te the degtee of the looſenefs of the weaving ; the fitier the.” 

(kerſey, the leſs it will draw up. If it is again ftretched © 
when dreſſed, about one yard upon 27, it ſhould not be 
more extended; und as to the dying, it is often done witx 
logwood, which is much the cheapeſt, but it gives d very 
bad colour, compared to the indigo; ſo that the ur in 
this article is bad economy. | 


L „ 
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but cuſtom Fives dent «tially dl : öh oF b lde & di M 
for high-days, would coſt but little others 30 
might mn r 15 r eee 
Ae v1 40} Trointeviny $4547; Sl * $114 Fond uin en 
1 buckles ſhould be plain, of brafs7;ſaeh 1/0 7: Nhat op 
as have good tongues and anchors, and eaſil7ß 
kept clean. The ſmalleſt priced generally r mtv 105 git s 1 
turn out the deareſt in theifiue. en eee e e Low! 2 3 01) 
„ end dee vita 10 root 513% Sd ad on) Ay wrt, 
Dutch caps, of woollen ſtuff woveg thüugh N 14 4b 17 wht "14G 
thick, i water, unleſs it be pitched! - o$-yar g οπ nh 
over. For theſe land ui lors, a hat of long; bo es? 
hair in a ſhort brim, to ren e e & Gon to go rfrbormmmiovet 
better than 3 4 | en bas Rete 342 ci 
Vic 
A Aaciedilabr licking endend n Davio 24 Runs 10 
eee knit, and weave; propet loo mene 
and inſtruments muſt be prepared. Theſe 2 ONO 
free ſcholars,: ot the moſt ingenious of them, + mmm 
will ſoon cateh the art of weaving. and more an add dd d br 


eaſily that of knitting, and may take a I n ö gre 
in providing their own clothing. Thk better eee „ 57615 


it is, being ſaited to their condition, the more 
the ene Who — 25 on his Ty”; Dae bo 5 ATOM 


will rejoice. 1199 . 50 Ag: 2 5 & 3&4; * $15} A0 1 01 222 uz „ann 
Py 422 1 £0 44 4 
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The next objec 15 food: and raimecit 1s ' 


5 W._KAd Av A044 003 43025 
What the dae t this, bn appears by the” plan and p 
tion. It can hardly fail of receiving a ſufficient ſupply of air from 
both fides ; and, conſequently, may be kept ſufficiently ſweet, whieh 
is the grand object in point of health. If it appears neceſſary, a | 
few ventilators may de N in ſeveral of the Te, in Place, of 
. of . 12 | 94 | 
Fr $0 0 ad- 19728 


The MEHR tank; not hang above three feet from the floor, 
for this reaſon, . that *. reh . the nt the more; pure 
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the air. 
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There is a peculiar ptoptiety in this deck, from its f milarity to 
the deck of a ſhip of war, of the firſt rate, though more-commodious = 
and airy. Whatever an experienced officer-mayſugget: wo imp 
ſuch likeneſs, being at the ſame time convenient for che object of the 
School, may deſerve CO ir nid HLN 2204 rd 1:2 F 

nirtnys bY e E Hits 221141103 buen 9 vaſt er: 

In a ſhip of war, Prepäriag- We, a guete ere, Up. bammbehs, 
(to be placed in the nettings, as ſences n the wpper-ideokes) und 


down cheſts, (into the hold, to give room for fighting the guns:)—On 


our ſchool deck it may be, Dosen beds, untl cpr c- Fh bets; in 
fine weather, may be often carried dom intt the funreoberproperly 


examined and aired.—And; their che, or oheſt of dralversw'for the 
accommodation of their Jothing and inen, ſhoald be ſurveyed often 
by the Steward and Matron.1 Wenn ien a3 d r 4 


It muſt be obſerved, that hy . 
not allowed to bring cheſta on board the king hi ps, hut, where as65- 
nomy is preſerved, a petty, ar wartant officer b appointech tothe charge: 
of their clothing not actualiy in wear a . On this deck ten cheſts of 
drawers, for the uſe of the ſchalars, may bo / artanged as heſt ſuito their 
being eaſily come at. If each uf theſe: cheſts hath fd dre ., and excl 
drawer divided, to contain the clathes of 4 febalaes and eury chef 
marked and numbered in correſpondence withy the ten han- 
mocks, the moſt perfect regularity may be preſerved ; and every ſcholar 
know where to look far what belongs to him. Perhaps n 


drawers may anſwer.. \ 


To keep theſe lads in mind of the duties of cleanlineſs, and the 
obligation of giving notice of any irregularity at one end of the 


deck ſhould be written in golden, charadters,;, Cleanlineſs 10 'virtue.c| at 
the other end, Speak out, and be pardoned : in the middle part of bien 


room, moſt e 34 Riſe We * r we 42 . 


Mb. 
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Thou gh the LS, bor hs” "reafons ſet forth, RS = 5 of 
the ſchool-houſe only 9 feet 2 855 it is N ſome will add 
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„Tisis an afticle- of Ae en ads Make en more e 
and ſecure * in favour of the ring generation, bred to the fea "Ow: » 354 
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A think oonvenient; the. thots Joey the: mere 
airy. NE A A A AE SAG AAIT ARIES NP __. 
ſame reaſon ventilation becomes. the more + neceſſary. That air is ay 
life, .is.as indiſputable at that men muſt cat to live: but they more 


cafily diſcover when | their food is tainted, than when their air 3s | | 
morbid. The remady is eaſily come at, by the ventilation not many 25 3 
years fince propoſed and carried into execution, by the celebrated life- | "= 
preſerving philoſapher the Reverend Doctor Hales. The diſcipline . - 
of ventilation, in à comſtant uniform well - ordered manner, is 1 i 
believe, preſerved in ſhips of war, where it cannot be ſuppoſed any ä 
gi is loſt for want of it. If che Commiſſioners. for the ſick and . 
eee as prevention in ſuch caſes is of more 9 
ſovereign efficacy than all the Materia Medica can boaſt of. There 4 
are a thouſand-natural' ſhocks: that fleſh" is heir 68, but the air | WE th, i. 
even of mines is now purißed· Hou many of che opulent die of | | | wo 
a e aſſembly, a crowued court, a crowded houſe | > — 3 
of commons, and even a crowded church, when proper care to ven- . == 
eilate is not taken, is mote Jamentable than wonderful! The ſea | = 
in many reſpects has the advantage; and, let the fancies of the opulent i 
predominate-as they may, no proper care of our poor boys will be | = 
i A i dint 4. run n ot ger Ry. 10 - 
F *CAPTAINS or THE dun, AND THE” DISCIPLINE: oF CLASSING | . 
a nts ont? "THE. "SEROLAKS: 10 "COMPANIRs; | Ws EN, 0 | _ 
1 n . tends to promote: ile, a 9 
becomes an object of moment z. and all claſſes od. a. people, Where li- | READ 4 
'berty is ſubject to abuſe, ſhould be kept in mind of the meaning 22 

of the werd. In this ſchool; there will be the faireſt opening for 

the moſt | judicious regard. to the principle. - Theſe ſcholars. may be _ A 
claſſed in companies of ten, as Company N' 1ſt to oth, every tenth 0 5 = 
ſcholar to be called a Captain of the gun; the choice to be made N =” 
of the ſenior ſcholars in priority of admittance. They may be-diſtin*- . 3 
guiſhed by a ſmall red feather worn in their hats or ah. They ſhould F 
be ſubject to be ſuperſeded for neglect of duty, Theſe, ee (gy os, | » 
be put under command of the young artiſts, two companies cach tod = 
eas. Jour ſeniors ; and « one company each to the two junior artiſts. ä 


N 1 e 
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This is underſtood of certain field days of exerciſe of the whole corps 
together, or as may render it convenient. Every company may be diſtin» | 

guiſhed by the number on the braſs button of their hats. By a ſkilful 
management, the hundred may be kept in as much order as ten; as 
each Captain of the gun is ſuppoſed to be reſponſible to his ſuperior, the 
Petty Officer, as the latter is to the Captain of the ſchool. | 1 


Each company lleeping in a particular quarter of the deck, it ould 
be a part of the duty of the Captains of the gun, to report if any 
irregularity is committed by any one of his company; and alſo to 
ſuccour them in caſe of need. This may render a night-watch un- 
neceſſary. In ſhips of war, a quarter-maſter, or one of his mates, 
ar one of the ſurgeon's mates take their round, to ſee if all is well. 


. The ſeveral Captains of the gun ſhould be inſtructed to paſs the 
word at the ringing of the bell, for riſing, morning - prayers, break- 
faſt, work, leaving off work, dinner, evening prayer, ſupper, cc. 


Each Captain of the gun, being inſtructed in his duty, ſhould make 
report of any breach of orders in any one of his company; being 
firſt taught that this ought to be made with a manly tenderneſs, and 
Chriſtian charity; and that, as he who corrects a fault in himſelf, is 
next to him who does not commit one, he who gives occaſion for ſuch . 
correction in others, ought to be conſidered as a friend, not an enemy. 
This doctrine runs counter to the corruption of the heart; but to 
militate againſt ſuch corruption is the great object of education. 
And the advantages of ſuch an œconomy may be carried into ſuch 
mutual regards, and honeſt bravery, upon a principle of good order, 
that the harmony of the ſchool may fix as on a rock. 


This diviſion of companies may excite emulation, which company 
ſhall perform the ſeveral duties, whether in the field of labour, or 


' *haval exercife, in the beſt manner; and which of the ſcholars keep 


themſelves the tighteſt and moſt cleanly. A pattern boy in each com- 
pany may be of great uſe, as he ſhould be conſtantly marked out for 

imitation, Thus the whole conduct of the ſchool may be promoted 5 
on principles of ee health, good-humour, and regular * 
dination. 
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10 form an idea ſuitable to the uſefulneſs of the hops, ve 
muſt enter upon our object with deliberation: We may wiſh to 
obtain it by a maſterly ſtroke; but nature will take her courſe in 
Her produQtions, _ we muſt give her the time ſhe ac pr 

= the land put AY hands of the dee, by the force of | 
Kill and induſtry; produces food for the body, induſtry will im- 
prove the ſoul, and anſwer in the ſeveral views of our moral and 
political intention. Experience will prove what may be done to 
render theſe young perſons valuable, by means of an education in 
which the common good is ſo deeply conſulted. 


Mechanical powers are ef the greateſt benefit to mankind, in per- 
forming much work with few. hands: but ſuch powers have a greater 
affinity with the quantity of the work done, than the furniſhing 
employment, and breeding up great numbers to labour. Our ob- 
ject at preſent is, to cheriſh both deſigns; for wherever the me- 
chanical powers can be employed to make the land bring forth her 
increaſe, it is preſumed, they will not be omitted. The common 
plough is a mechanical invention, and fo is every tool that will be 
put into the hands ef theſe young ſcholars: and being ſuited to 
their ſtrength, there can be no doubt of their uſing them to advan- 
tage . We ſce what great things are done by young perſons in 
certain manufactures depending on the fingers. The earth not being 
too ſtubborn fot the ſtrength of their arms, "oy be alſo manufattared, 
ſo as to obtain its productions. | 


Much will depend upon the choice of the Hufbandmen who are 
ſet at the head of this department, in the » + 7 N42 local eſtabliſh- 
ments. They ſhould be men of middle age, of 'a good moral 
and religious character, and taken from among thoſe, who ate ac- 
cuſtomed 0 bring waſte lands into culture. And, where ſuch can be 
found, they ſhould likewiſe be accuſtomed to the care of young 
n moſt probably their own children; that 8 treating boys 

with 


For ſize and weight df inſtruments of huſbandry, fee plate, N* vi. 
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with a proper tenderneſs, they may be gently brought forward In 9 
Knowledge and labour, as well as vigour, health, and cheerfulneſsz i: 


the huſbandmen demonſtrating by their conduct, that they att upon . 8 ww 
good principles. | 2 I 


N 


It is not 10 be imagined aal dn g, te reader pep eddi 4 
without the aſſiſtance of horſes or oxen: how many of ſuch will be: 
neceſſary at ſetting off, I am not a judge. As ſome meat will be eaten. 4 
I ſuppoſe the ground will never have leſs than four ar fie oxen, * 5 
for the plough and the table. On ſome foils, Borſes may anſwer 4 
better, notwithſtanding the ſuperior coſt of keeping them: but ag 
the produce will be chiefly conſumed on the {ſpot where it youve 
horſes ſeem to be ſo much the leſs eligible, _ 


4 


47 


In regard to the manner of uſing oxen, the i! is a very ancient” # 1 
cuſtom, even proverbial to the human ſpecies an the moſt ahject ſtate, ' 17 
and it is the cheapeſt tackle for theſe animals; but it does not a 
therefore follow, that the ox is well treated, nor that he can e&Kũ $8 
ert his whole force by pulling againſt his collar- bone, and holding 3 9 
down his head more than nature intended he ſhould do. A merciful 
man it merciful to his beaſt: There is no good reaſon, except the ex- 1 
pence, why an ox ſhould not be harneſſed as well as a horſe. - One gen? 
tleman of my acquaintance harneſſes his oxen *; and aſſures me, that 
he finds they are much the more tractable and good-humoured, becauſe * 4 | 
he vexes them the leſs; he puts them to' leſs pain, and they draw * 
with more force by the neck and ſhoulders, than they can PR. 
from the ſhoulder-bone only. They are alſo more gently led and 
rendered tractable by a halter on their heads, than; by the goad, by 


which they are very aukwardly, and leſs powerfully directed in their 
movements. | 


b& 
* 
+.% 
1 


if Y a 

6.3 2 

It will be eaſily 1 that the cole opens at top, where it is 7 
tied, and is not intended to go over the horns, - 


/ & 4 


. | * i 1 

It is fuppoſed, that a the Galina are collected, and the BY 
ground looſened, they will be able, by following the plough, 1% 
break the clod; and by the force of their light pick-axos, 2 
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- and rakes, crumble the earth, and doing that which the ox cannot ſo | = Be 
immediately perform; -affiſt in fertilizing : the ſoil. The 3 t 
uſe of the-various tools 1 -e may — the Work. N 
#544 — rh e K i, IG K a * 
Whata man can do Is ene 15 9 require the force of ſeveral F 5 
' boys : the breaſt · plough is of this kind. 80 far as this ĩnſtrument can V by 
operate on roots of :furze, heath, twitch: graſs, or ſuch productions es ANON 
as ought to be burnt for . manure, it will be tried, in order to the 1 4 1 
l * ITY J 1 /l G 


burning of ſuch roots. The ſoil: which is ſpongy and inflammable, 

when dry, may be aſſiſted by this inſtrument. Every thing will N. N 
burn; but the matter Which moſt eaſily rots, will contribute moſt 
as manure, to impregnate the earth: and the means by which the | 
work may be . moſt eaſily accompliſhed, ſhould be employed. It NN e 
ſeems to be univerſally allowed, that when the productions, which 
may be called weeds, as furze, heath, or bruſh- wood, are removed, 
the kindneſs. of the earth will be tried; and being impregnated win 8 
ſeed for the nouriſhment of man, ſhe may ſoon, bring Forth her in- N $4 4 
.creaſe, and maintain the Nr, in queſtion. | 


| - n AN AC NV a 


"2 * 5 1 


5 e is brought upon his geld a ad, he {SOV * 
will conſider the foil on which he is to work, and how he is to | | 
guard it by encloſure. . 4. light loamy foil is generally conſidered the 
.moſt healthy to live upon, as well as the _ moſt caſy to may, for | 
the great end of f Production. 1 S 725 
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] "The. next confideration is the 1 "ha far boys may 'be 
employed with their light pick-axes, ſhovels, and wheel-barrows,. 

will depend- on the ſoil being light. Every taſk ſhould be light, and 

p ;ſhort of their ſtrength, none above it: and if one kind of work .is not 
found proper to ſet them upon, another ſhould be fought. 


- In throwing up a bank, and forming a border to plant the quick 

upon, the ditch ſhould be on the outſide, and deep enough to con- 

ſtitute a ſufficient guard to the young quick when planted. This will!! 2 
fave the expence of fencing with poſts or rails. | 7 W #4 - | 
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The quick wanted for the fences, will be about 135,500 plants, | _ = 
iz. the outſide fence, being planted with a double row of quick, wy vj 
| R yo Oo = bo 

See plate, N*-v. | | 
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4 inches apart, and 16 inches row from row will require 62,159 
plants. The inner fence, planted in the ſame manner, will take about 
73,350 plants. If theſe 135,500 plants were to be bought, they 
might coſt 4s. or 5s. per thouſand: if they are cultivated on the 
ground, it may be conſidered, that a ſack of four buſhels of haw- 
thorn” berries will produce of quickſets, about 10,000, and a rod 
of fence takes near 4,000. Quick, after being one year in the /ced-bed, 
ſhould be tranſplanted into rows, and in this manner ſtand two years,. 


TB 


*\\ 


before they are removed to the fence where they are to remain. 
Slow as this operation of nature may appear, it is permanent 


The above computations are made on 150 acres for 100 ſcholars. 
If a latitude is given for a ſmaller number of ſcholars, fewer actes 
may anſwer. Where the ſpace is large, and the ground invites to a 
regular diſtribution of the ſeveral parts of it, the huſbandman, may 


be required to proceed in this order, 


5o chains, or 1100 yards. 


chains, links, 


and ſecure. If it ſhould be thought moſt | eligible to grow them 
on the ſpot, in the firſt inſtance, a proper ſized piece of ground in 
the nurſery may be incloſed, in order to its being planted with 
berries, for theſe are two years before they come out of the ground, 
and two years afterwards are neceſſary before they are fit to be 
tranſplanted into a fence. In the mean time, the ditch and bank 
will be the guard of the ground. | 


30 chains, or 660 yards. 


8 ö 
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though I apprehend an irregular ſpot will be more beautiful, e244 
cially where it can be partly bounded by wood. | 


The ring fence being marked out, the A 


thrown up, the huſbandman may proceed in the interior diviſion 
in the oblong form deſcribed, viz. in 8 fields, 4 in length and 2 in 
breadth; two of theſe fields, e e e erge- to 
* mmm . [as | 


The naval greund, or ground devoted to naval exerciſe and 85 
amuſement, on which the houſe alſo is to ſtand - - 7 


'The farm-houſe, barns, &c. 4 2 2 1 


The garden for roots and vegetables for the ä 
of the ſchool — - - "Ay 


The nurſery of trees - - — — * #3 


Theſe amounting to 3 51 acres, is the quantity of the partition - of 
two fields, viz. 22 | » 


*. p- 7. 

Eight pieces of ground, containing each 17 acres 3 per. is 142 0 0 
The road being 35 yards wide, intended to give ſuf- 

Hedont room for making compoſt heaps, &c, remains. 8 © 0 


The road running length-ways through the grounds, will create 
a ſeparate and eaſy communication with each field. 


Where there is a choice in the ground, the beſt ſhould be appropriated. 
to the garden and the nurſery, and theſe will furniſh the moſt ſuitable 
employment for ſuch young perſons. Of the firſt they will eat the 
produce in roots and vegetables; and the laſt they may ſell for the 
purchaſe of the wheat which they will want, and not be able to grow 
in ſufficient quantities, 'till they can bring their ground into the higheſt . 
culture. Such a nurſery of foreſt- trees may be raiſed from ſeed ſown 
in the nurſery; and this will furniſh much light labour for boys, by | | 
houghing, weeding, and tranſplanting ; whilſt it affords pleaſure to 1 
Et the W. 


3 & 2 1 


the neighbouring -noblemen and gentlemen, who may 1 4 


:the ſchool what they may have occaſion for, whilſt they intereſt 
their hearts and underſtanding, in favour of theſe young buſbandmen- 
, mariners. By good management they will ſee virtue and induftry-ſmile 
around them-in every quarter of Py: wet n to national virtue, 
1 the mo A Wan | 5 232} 
The b fix dirifiods, according to: the beſt courſe of buſbaatirgs; 
may ſtand in this order; ve probably in few caſes 2 in 
the ſame mt of fields. | | $002 To 


yt year. 254 year, : 3˙4 year, * CTA * year. gu year. 
N' 3 turnips - barley - clover - clover— Wheat 
4 barley - clover - clover - wheat - turnips 
5 peaſe — turnips -- barley - clover— .cloyer /' 
6 clover - wheat - turnips - barley - Clover 
7 clover - clover - wheat - turnips = —_ L421 
8 wheat - turnips - barley -- clover - Peaſe ; 


If the fields are once ploughed over, beginning at Chaiſttas, the. 
work may be done by 3 or 4 horſes, or as many oxen, by Mid- 
ſummer. Thoſe fields which are finiſhed by the beginning of April, , 
if they are free from roots, and the #i/th good, may be ſown with 
lenten corn, viz. peaſe, oats, or barley; and ſuch of the fields as are 
ploughed after April, may be fallow. By this means the turf will 
grow rotten, and may be the more afily reduced to a er courſe 
of huſhandry. 


The queſtion which may naturally ariſe upon this view is, Cannot 
you grue-theſe boys more bread corn? The anſwer may be as ready 
the land being veſted in the. ſchool, in the hands of truſtees; and 
in every Inſtance meant to render the ſchool permanent, the earth 
ſhould be managed ſo as to make the little eſtate as valuable as it 
may be beautiful to behold. The object ſhould not be purſued 
by halves or quarters, but in the plenitude of the power of able 
huſbandry, in the fertility of the ſoil, and the beauty of the ſite, 
to invite the inhabitant, and Tender his 2 - As Nan as it u 
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00 Bt 
is improved by. ſkill and manure, two of the fax diviſions may: be 
hereafter brought into wheat ;- and in this caſe, were the land 
to produce three quarters an acre; it may reach to the .expance in 
bread ; or what is wanting may be made up by a mixture of either 
rye or barley. It.ſhould be a leading principle to render theſe: free: 
ſcholars, with due aſſiſtance, as able. as it may be proper to attempt, to 
maintain themſelves. With good management this may be done, and 
afford a perſuaſive example to every honeſt man who labours in the 


field, of what may be done hy his on children, if his landlord allows 


* uſe of a ſmall portion of the earth n his cottage. 


The benckt of :drilling, 28 ee eee eee 
obvious; and drill. planting is recommended, eſpecially for .peaſe, as 


it will not only be employment for the boys: in drilling the ground, 


and -planting, or dropping the ſeed, but in Song bing. 5 aun 
.carthing up each row, as occaſion "ng —_—_— 2 $8 10 


The employment the ſcholars may have in the field, particularly in 
the firſt year, will be to. i only where the ground is:ſuited to their 
ſtrength. If their light. tools are. of any material uſe in making the ring 
.incloſure, the ſubdixiſion fences will follow in the ſecond or third year. 
But in the mean time, the garden and nurſeny grounds ſhould be moſt 


attended to by them: nor need theſe young huſbandmen be idle, whilſt | 


they may hough turnips; Follow the plough ; break and crumble the 


clod, and aſſiſt nature in her productions. They ſhould be : conſtantiy 


:reminded, that as they work, by the F e eee 
furniſh W with the means en , 241, v6 en 
28 00 

In a TibjeR of ſuch a ata where the variety "ef the. ſoil 
may create a conſiderable difference, and the opinion of huſbandmen 
may be b various, .the-- conceits which al b e 1 


en 


i 69209. 4460 

The Rovngeh abi, From ieee T2 to b, will vary con- 
ſiderably, and therefore the ſame degree of labour ought not to be 
expected from them all. The Hiltbandman' can in no inftinee' thew 
His ſkill ua good underſtanding, -his-humanity and paternal tenders 


8 | neſs, 
8 0 


l 
neſs, more than by ſuiting the taſk aſſigned to-the freageh of th 
ann labour a kind cr e 
x 
More than is proper ſhould not — from any ſcholar: is he : 
ſhews a good will, and gives proof of his inclinations, it ig no 
ſecret what young perſons can do: but the human ſpecies, with re- 
ſpect to animal nature, muſt be regarded with tendernefs as well 
as ſkill, ſuitable to the ſuperiority it enjoys over other animals : 
and it ſeems moſt agreeable to the genius of our nation, while \we' 
are watching _ other, to bee 1 en n Wer 


i 


The Huſbandman ſhould keep an account of the ee e of the 
horſes or oxen, as well as of the ſcholars, in a plan laid down.z by 
which ſhould appear what he delivers to the Steward for the 
uſe of the houſe, from the garden as well as the fields, the fame 
as if it were ſold to the ſchool. By e e, he. OR | 
appear what is the real e of the land. > | 


Beſides his board, in a be e e depend for him and 
the ploughman, both ſhould be allowed proper wages, as perſons 
of confidence, charged with the care of the ſcholars in the field, as well 
as of the fields themſelves. The Huſbandman's office will partake/of the , 
nature of a Stewardſhip, though not connected with the domeſtic officer, 
who, according to the regulation of the navy, we have called the | 
Steward. What further belongs to this article, may be ſought in 
the article of waſte land. Gentlemen and farmors will contribute their 
beſt advice, in this line of duty and good policy: probably ſome of the 
Truſtees may be complete Judges. Among the many right ways of 


doing things, that which is the aſe di ney 8701 the 
bent. 1 | | i 11 

It may be further obſerved; Ain: within the ditch a n 
hedge, which forms the ring-fence, there may be a plantation of 
oaks, beech, elm, or firs, for ſhelter, uſe, and decoration. The 
making the internal ineloſures or diviſions of fields, need not ob- 
ſtruct the earlieſt cultivation of them. In order to adarn and afford n 
pleaſing ſhade in ſummer, and occaſional ſhelter from the inelemency 
of the ky 3 the corner of * field. where the fences, interſect. each 


other, 


5 


[1699] 


other, is more eligible for planting 1 is ice Wa eie chen bi 


hardly ever fail to obſtruct the grow th of the quick- ſet· The 
2 of ſuch clumps will alſo be leſs dangerous to the growth 


of grain, and more pleafing/ tõ the eye. 


much wanted, and in the iſſue produce finer timber. Regard may be 
had to the credit of the ſchools; and the honor the nation, by 


rendering theſe grounds as delightful as is nas, Sen ee 


1 


nience, and the nature 2 rn 


To Is 8 


Perhaps it res . ufefal 1 for: of thi bra 


the black ſpruce, of which the admirable liquor of ' ſpruce-beer is 
made, grows in this country to the greateſt advantage. By the 


mixture of molaſſes, being fermented by yeaſt, the ſpruce contributes 
much to the health of ſeamen wherever it is uſed, be eee 1 
agreeable and entiveningy but alſo: Lins nn. . 


2 1 4147 24 


As to the kn and Gundi 4 which! may bon all 
it will depend on the ſoil, and the judgment of experienced perſons. 


Many kinds of virgin earth may be cropped without manute, and 


anſwer beſt, as it will furniſh food an 8 
WW AE es | | e 
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WASTE LANDS, THEIR” QUALITY! Au b as 
\ + APPROPRIATED! TO THE Cr 
9 4 ot 4 

A. nation cingumaſtanced @ as this jv "oP may with, UT propriety be 
faid, is called upon by a. voice from Heaven, to exert itſelf in every 
form. We ought to enter into the conſideration, of every expedient, 
by which the ſtate may be ſtrengthened it being evident, from, the 
nature of our conſtitution, that when private virtue ceaſes,, publig 
liberty will fall into an atrophy, and expire. What ke non- 


l 


ſter may grow out of its duſt, is n to e 


nit: 


2 2 8 3142 „indy 
The plan in e „ of one of thoſe. pious.. efforts 
which. although it may be rendered coercive, | requires virtue in the 


execution. The deſign is pregnazit with public good, and tends to 


* 


enlarge 


The trees will ſhelter 
each other the more, perhaps in à fitustion whete ſhelter will be 


. 


1 68 J 
enlarge our ideas of national love. It cannot bei called an enterprizs 
great pith and moment, either with reſpect to the labour or the coſt; but 
it may juſtly be deemed a pious and judicious effort of regard for our 
country. And as we are now approached ſo near our object, the zea- 
lous friends of the deügn may AY UT of their cauſ. 
tp 

Thoſe who artiooguainted with the: arts and myſteries of huſbandry, 
e in a private capacity, may talk of difficulties; but as mem 
bers of a community it were wiſer, and more politic to teach us 
what preparation to make, ſuppoſing that under the benignant in- 
fluence of Providence the work will be done. We are all ſenſible 
that no enterprize can be nn without W and mw 
yrs | 5 | 7 


bb 


That hw mult be due regard to. Rrongth in men, an utenfils;of 
huſbandry, and in a proper ſum of money to purchaſe what is WN 
is indiſputable. The only matter of ſingularity in this deſign, is 
the giving ſaitable employment to a number of ſuch young perſons = 
as our ſcholars will be; and we are *to-exerciſe our common ſenſe and 
humanity, and find our way by the clue of experience, adopting the 
mode of proceeding -moſt eligible in an enterprize, which is as com- 
mon as the duſt of the earth, in private life When executed — 
adults, and the aſſiſtance of their children. if 4 


I have ſuppoſed in ſome parts of theſe pages, that ant hunde 
acres of waſte land might be a ſufficient quantity for one hundred ſcholars, 
with their ſeveral maſters: but this depends ſo much on the quality 
of the ſoil, the manure, and the labour beſtowed on it, that it ſeems 
upon maturer thought, that we may put our young huſbandmen in 
a train of ſupporting themſelves conſiderably the ſooner and better, 
if we allow them one bundred and fifty acres ; and fo many may 'here- 
after be neceſſary to furnith them with employment for any conſi- 
derable portion of their time: ſtill obſerving i in Taccefſion, that every 
thing ſhould be reduced as much as poſſible to a ſtandard of ſuch ju- 
venile ſtrength, that every taſk be adapted to their powers, Experience 
will teach how this may be done; 11 how the 0p reſerved ee 
For adults way" be diſtin ngviſhed, 1 . | 
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An acre and u half each perſon, is moſt anilogous. t0 0 our ge neral 
computation of land neceflary to the ſupport of, the, life of Sch 
perſon, he gn feeble, nd robuſt, Fo 
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I b iat un eighth of an acre Was Py ground TR 1888887 A 
ccottager 1 58. per annum, and by parity of feafon, a whole acre might - 
produce to him L. 6 value, which is 4d. a day; and more than this 
it is believed that we do not generally * ex nd. The food and 
raiment of à ſoldier indeed coſt 6d. per a ; and it may be . = 
found that their auxiliary "aid from quarter, 5 the work ſome | 
of them ate allowed to do when not on military duty, may ren- 
der their daily conſumption above this amount. Be this as it may, 
we muſt not rank our ſcholars with the aged, and the infant, but 
with the ſtrong, active, and laborious. The higheſt cultivation of | 
one acre may produce ſufficient to maintain life in vigour': but this 7 0 
ſuppoſes it to be rich land, and laboured with the higheſt culture; 
whereas, we are now ſuppoſed to "be come upon land that requires 
much more ſkill and labour than is common, before any produce 
can be ſeen. 


It is hardly to be 'conceived, that any urid difficulty will ariſe 
in procuring 100 or 150 acres of waſte land, for ſo manifeſt a local, 
general, and political an advantage. A deſign ſo pregnant with benefit 
to a nation, may alſo merit a diſtinguiſhed regard to a healthy ſite, 
and a proſpect that is agreeable. If in ſome counties oircumſtances- 
ſhould combine to induce thoſe who may be authorized to act, to ſelect 
fuch land as is already in cultivation, or half prepared, ſuch a latitude 
being given them to meet their ſanguine ideas in behalf of the object, 
it will be the more happy, and it might be done without any diminu- 
tion of the merits of the propoſal reſpecting waſte land; provided, and 
with condition, that ſo much land be bronght into cultivation, in ſome 
other part of the county, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe of increaſing 
che national rickes, upon the baſis of thele ſchool incloſures. 8 


There is one peculiar r in this deſign, that it can hard- 
ly create any cauſe of complaint. To chuſe land where the 
mouth of neither cow nor ſheep has ever taſted a blade of graſs, 
may be difficult; but if the poor ſee their ſons inſtructed, and 

1 the. 
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the portion of inconyenience which they may ſuffer, nd 
compenſated by wealth and civilization, the great end 4s anſwered.” 
Such an inſtitution will have a tendency to civilize, as well as alle- 
viate poverty in a neighbourhood : it will militate againſt ſordid 
ignorance and griping penury, "and that ferocity of manners which at- 
tends them. Theſe being baniſhed, a ſenſe of moral and religions 
duties will take their place, and afford a degree of happineſs which 
was never enjoyed before, in the moſt diſtant view. It is not in the 
nature of things but that great advantages will follow from examples 
of induſtry, and the comfort which flows from early impreſſions of 
the pious and uſeful kind. If every villager in health were habituated 
to provide his own food and raiment, whether directiy from his 
own hand, or from the produce af his labour paid him in money, 
the number of our paupers would decreaſe, and the land wear the face 
of more plenty and contentment. Such appropriations of ſoil ' will 
probably be a means of preventing many from being trained up 
to miſchief. Induſtry is the parent of bonefy : and the beſt ſecurity 
againſt rapine, whether in the face of the ſun, or by noCtunal vio- 


lence. „„ OR * 


The obje& of theſe ſchools may be carried into the remoteſt happy 
conſequences, without any injury to the ſalutary laws provided ih 
favour of the poor. Where there is a right of commanage, even 4a 
conſent of parties does not give a faculty of alienation; it muſt be * 
done by legiſlative authority. Many waſte lands are in ſuch circum- 
ſtances: but the object before us will not therefore be the leſs popu- 
Jar, nor the leſs beneficial. It may be land where no ſuch right 
exiſts; or ſuch as making a ſtanding proviſion and a certain num 
ber of poor boys, will become a-peculiar emolument. | * PL, 


Wherever theſe ſchools are built, land will be weit, Vw 
face of the earth rendered mare delightful ; the air in ſome places, 
which are marſhy or over-wooded, purified ; more money circulated. 
in the neighbourhood ; and the people rendered more poliſhed and 
religious. The proviſion made for a ſucceſſion of poor boys will in 

a few years ſpread its influence, and the order propoſed may be 
Ac in ſuch ſchools, while many ſeminaries of the opulent ate 


proſtituted to ſuch falſe indulgences of boys, as tend to lay waſte the 
morals of the people. | 
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poliey intended, it r re gy ny how mg 4 1 


To proceed A ee un Mee e adhd ce err in point 


of policy or politeneſs, it ſcems neceſſary to lay the deſign before 
the inhabitants of the reſpective counties, who from rank and fortune 


are the moſt diſtinguiſhed guardians of the indigent: the opportunity 


moſt convenient may be the . Rows when 
will enter into the merits of it. 4 


5 
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in point of quantity of land, or in number of ſcholars: I have calcu- 


lated upon 100 ſcholars; and in my own judgment, a greater number 
would militate againſt the juſtice due to the ſcholars. | The maſters 
could not act with propriety and effect, if they under took to manage a 
larger number. Much evil comes of numbers, which-maſters'cannot 
overlook. He who aſpires at gain, and does not watch his ſcholars, 
to prevent their becoming wicked, before they are taught the diftinc- 
tions of good and evil, is a bad citizen, and ought to be puniſhed. 


As to ſecuring lands, according to the ſeveral tenures, it will be 
neceſlary, as in all communities where a regular ſucceſſion is pro- 


vided for, OO A OE We NE ATE 


time being, in ruff for the object. 


Wich ceſpe& to fituation, the moſt eligible. may be that which is 
detached from cities and great towns, that the officers may be the 
1s. reongged 20 gi lt. chal: pats e 
1 muck the Jeb 4 matter of idly quriniiay-expetirnne, eb] 


| Whatever the quality of the land ſhall be, it muſt be prefiincd 


it will be ſuch as will require much labour to bring it into the 
ſtate intended: it ſhould be à light ſoil, eateries ene io ng 
and as agreeable as can be found, being ſuited to the purpoſe; and 
conſequently ſuch as, in the opinion of the judicious,” is capable, by 
the force of labour and art, to render the cultivation practicable, in 
a reaſonable time. Various are the ſentiments of huſbandmen, per- 
Haps ariſing partly from the difference. of fituations, and the in- 
Auence of the ſun and air, as. well as the ſoil. 


In 


nr 
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In ſetting off in the a of waſte land, one of the ad- 


culties to contend with, may be the want of manure, and the ap- 


plication of the proper kind, ſuited' to the ſoil; in this the -ſkil-- 
ful ſometimes differ in opinion; but it is probable the earth will 


call for aid, in the aſſiſtant principle of - vegetation, Lime, mar, 


and the dung of. beaſts, ſeem to be in the greateſt repute. Shells 


are recommended for heathy, or ſtiff land, as they are ſaid to ipro« 


duce a kind of ferment, and looſen the clod, preparing it for the 


roots of grain to penetrate; and alſo for that which is wet and boggy. 


In what ſituations theſe can be procured, I know not. In ſome places 
ſea-ſand is coveted, to -quickep «what is called en 0K but ſome 


CO. e neee / | N 0 Poa 
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* 1 — mentioned 88 whatever will not caily rot : but b 


demn the uſe of fire; yet the ſalts contained in wood-aſhes are generally | 


eſteemed beneficial to culture. The nitre contained in ſnow is wulf 


known as one of the ſtrongeſt principles of vegetation. In hot eoun. | 


tries, where ſnow occaſionally falls, I know that the farmer rejoices 3-and | 
in cold, when the ſun acts intenſely, as in ſuramer, ſowing and reaping - 
have been accompliſhed within two months, and even within the compaſs 


of ſix weeks. — Sandy ſoils are manured with clay: and that which 
would produce only rye, may be brought to grow barley and aaf, 


and this kind of manure is ſaid to be ane of * moſt ane 
Boggy land is fertilized by ſand. ab 426d * 


* 


Agriculture is now brought to ſuch a height with us, that ex- 


cellent farmers, landlords or tenants, are found in every county; 
and it may be hoped their aſſiſtance will be beſtowed with a libe- 
rality of ſentiment and zeal, that may. do equal honour to themſelves, 


and the cauſe of policy and nn comprehended in the . 
of theſe ſchoolss. | 


Water of a goed quality, is a primary UP FIR * * the 
neh, the ſoil the maſe eaſily it will be reduced. to alen, 


As to 4 ifcultice, aothinas is ſo 1 as to talk of 3 and ae 


ſo rare as to find any great good done without them. Prudence 
does not conſiſt ſo much in talking of difficulties as in ſubduing 


2 * them. 
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them. The execution ef - ſo liberal à plan, opeting . ſcenes 

equally pleaſant and uſeful. will never be viewed by iner 

weng feeling their Wenn u bn! 

| g iwo da mnt ai tor 46 ine wa 10 Agel gd. 
This deſign will help to 3 and may be conſidereſl as 

a kind of new creation, on which reaſonable beings may worſhip their 


Maker, and ſerve their - country;;: cultivating the earth, and encbu- 


raging her to feed and clothe-.them, as the reward. ofotheir induſtry. 
This muſt be A PAINS God and man! whos vt 

no owe h dig twd ed moog 30 none e bees 

When theſe ſcholars ſhall ba brought n than een 
life, the benefit will ſpread itſelf over the land, and militate againſt 
the complicated propenſities to evil we, complain ef. The moral 
cconomy which ſuch lands are deſigned to he thecinftrumonts. of 
promoting. may be delivered down to poſterity, as ſources: of , honour 
and defence, and give ſuch proofs-.of the cal of ; the preſent, age, 48 
may convince ourſclyes that we/ haye mach to hops, for, and much 
to enjey. Abſtracted from the proſpect of - theſe, ſchabats getting 
ſpeedy and commodious employment by ſea or land. this plan will 
render ſuch ſchools monuments of national wiſdom and policy ; they 
will give evidence that we do not indulge a thought, of, foregoing 
any advantage that reaſon ſuggeſts to us, with reſpect; to the great 
objec; of maritime irength.. By diffuſing knowledge, and 4 tum 


for employment. at ſea, in a gieater degree than, now, prevails, an 


additional ſource of naval ſtrength. will ariſe ; and, iq our national 
OH theſe lands ny afford us Dun. than any other lands. 
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It 8 refined has the Situation a. theſe, ſchools. will diffet 


mn from each other. In ſome counties it js probable the land 
allotted may be near the ſea; and though: the foil may be. leſs pro- 


likic, a ſupply of fiſh may compenſate, and. the, ſea, air contribute 
to the more vigorous health. But it ſhould be obſerved, that in 


bee as young perſons are expoſed, the greater attention ſhould 
be had to their clothing. Warmth, makes young plants ſhoot, in 
the animal as well as the vegetable, world z, and hardineſs muſt, come 
af healthineſs. . The fight of the ſea will be in, character, and as 


people living in ſea-port towns, are the, more inelined to, the, ſca, 
ſo may the youths whoſe ſchool is in ſight of it. 
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The nciglibourhopd of the ſea here thore are eretks or harbours 
For ſmall veſſels, may facilitite che bringing materials for building 
Under theſe eircumſtances it is alſo probable, that the ſcholars: will 
be ſought for by maſters of ſhips living in the neighbouring ponts 
and a by eee of * bee pat b $9.5, itt 
#34} 0 #5, 

Net! 4 Wien de whe W al 1 heck: navigable: for ſhips, 
or only for boats. The communication with ſuch rivers will help 
to render the ſchools not only the more conſpicuous, and the more 
coveted for the education of poor "wy * 2 2 pA ſtronger 
ideas af water · born er 4 | i eral fe Hy 
ot J03 5! a . F 

fan dlineſt e ten, the da ids or e te 
Aigible, In ſome counties- it will not be practicable to find qſuab 
tes, and therefore others muſt be choſen. In ſome places there II 
be convenient ſites near large pools or rivulets: gentlemen on h 
pot will be beſt able te judge, Wherever the lot ſhall fall, be 
ground will N to che eee ee 
den 3 hast | * D . 
1 M1 | mur me 22. 

We have: e commons of ee 4 even of very good 
quality, the produce of which, at this time, is of ſo trifling a value 
that it is wotiderful to ſee them in ſuch a condition. But in this 
undertaking we mtiſt oontent  cunſelves «ith che mmm | 
moſt caſily e e 24G „et ten 
If che land is on an pi gectivity, it 1 for many — _ 
vligible, : particularly for making drains; and if it Has a South aſpect, it 
will derive greater elegance and fertility from the fun.” If it is 
higher ground than a gentleman would chooſe to build upon, it may 
at" bv" the World" Her eaſe Vives ae, leads — to buffet 
the elements.” | ot l 


Tube 1 n che ges Achehre to Gg. ling; ow; 
pluck, and gather in, that they may eat of the fruit of their, own | 
induſtry, time muſt give them ſufficient in quantity. As he will 
be detached from the ſchool- houſe, though on the ſame ground, his 
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whole time mult be ſo devoted, that all be — A 
under his care, and the numbor and quality of the hands under his di- 
rection, that can properly he done. Some parts will require the -ptough ; 
but the utenſils of farming, being made for the uſe of the ſcholars, on a 
ſcmall ſcale, ſuited to their firength; their work may be rendered amiuſ- 
ing. Turnips, potatoes, onions, and cabbage, ſhould be firſt ſupplied, 
the fame of milk from che paſture part of the land.— The wheaten 
bread will be the next conſideration 3 this will requite" more time and 
labour; yet, as one great object of the deſign is * to render the land 
valuable by its production. and the ſcholars to feed themſelves by 
their labour, no means ſhould be untried that fill and induſtry can 
accompliſh. The Buſbandman is to be paid liberally ; and, living out 
of the ſchool - houſe, be allowed board - wages, uſing only ſuch 
of the produce of the fields, the orchard, or garden, us ſhall be 
borne by the TO.” * | 
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Noblemen and ee in * Aan counties ho has whine 


or domains, a part of which may be proper for ſuch 2 purpoſc. 
will ſhew attention ſuitable to their own dignity, "and the merits 
.of the object. If the legiſlature takes it up, every part may be 


balanced, and every Individual” Join by. the Mp "which" be 
may do of ſee done. L | eile | 2533 
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As the Tehwots are Founded on . of ſuphatting eien and 
religious order, the county will feel the good effects; and froth 
ithence, the community at large. How much we need ſuch geherous 
efforts of zeal and public ue was never more obvious than at 
his * | 1 3: 4 
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It -is with no- Amal pleaſure 1 an authorized to mention, that 
a gentleman of no diſtant county acquaints me he is ready to mitt 
the idea for promoting this uſeful education, to render the poor fober 
and laborious, and give them early impreflions of the advantages of 
a ſea life. The ground he ſpeaks of wants but 4 ſmalf flactlon 
of 100 acres, lying within three quarters of a mile of a d6ck-yita, 
where men of war are continually building, the ſituation for a houſe 
delightful, the ground falling towards the South, the foil gravelly, 
the ring incloſure already made by the ſurrounding cultivated land, 
with pleafing woods on the N. W. and .S. W. The only condition 
that J hear of, is of a very reaſonable kind—a preference to be given 


to 


[6] 
to the poor boys of his pariſh, being arrived. at a proper age, and 


in other reſpects within the rules which may be preſcribed, their 
inclinations s to a ee nee 2 82 40 Hoe 

{2 nta 264 25 
This generous. offer. is . ok a ſ{appoſition. that 1 100 acres wil 
be ſufficient z perhaps an addition might be made; or it might he 
one of thoſe _ ſchools which will take a, ſmaller number than 190 
ſcholars. Perhaps there will be propriety in giving a latitude, to make 
the ſchools, from 80 to 120 acres; though in the latter caſe, two 
Petty Officers may be, .neceſlary ; and, the houſe being ſuited: to; them, 
n the S number 55 ee is the leger. 40 
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A 
The great object of theſe ſchools i is, to promote uſcful indbltry, [ with 


reſpect to the ability of the ſcholars, to provide their own food and-rai- 
ment. It is intended, that as many of them as the Manufacturer is able 
to tesch, and as ſuits the intereſt of the ſchool, ſhall learn to ſpin, 
Enit, and weaye in linen and wool. When there i is no work to be 
dong in the field, or the rudeneſs, of the weather will not permit. of 
the ſcholars being ſent abroad, he may furniſh them with ſuch. 
employment as is beſt ſuited to their abilities, and may be of the greateſt | 
uſe in the future part of their lives ; filling up their hours With 
the comfort and es af doin; 8 e beneficial to  themkelne 
and others. 


| | — 59 144 
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With chis view, regard ſhould be had to the choice of a. man 
whoſe knowledge in ordinary kinds of work, and as a perſon; of 


underſtanding and patience, may enable him to adapt his inſtruction 
— the WN of the bodies and minds of his ſcholars. Spinning 


ee 


object; and weaving as the ſecond. For this purpoſe utenſils and 
 mateciale ſhould be provided, If the county houſes of induſtry, dil- 
tinguiſhed for their regular conduct and profitable employment, 
can furniſh him with any uſeful Iſles. on this head, it may ſupply 
his own want of experience. 
"There 


| ® ome fo of th pariſh workhouſes in London are aid to make the panpers gin 
their bread, or very nearly, "2 n. I 


tn 1 


| "There h a method of mhking Gecking-work in the loom, which 
V young perſons learn in a ſhort time; the loom being made of 


iron and braſs, ſo mathematically true, that a few ſimple move- 
ments do the buſineſs; this I have hopes may prove one of the re- 
IE PR” of the inflrution of theſe aal, 0 

The ſcholar who finiſhes any work fit for uſe, wearing it bimele 
may be a confiderable ne. and it may raiſe an emulation 
who ſhall excel. as # f 


As ſoon as the Manufacturer ſhall be able to judge of tho abilities 
of his ſcholars, he ſhall claſs them, and produce to the Captain of 
the ſchool a monthly account of the progreſs: of the reſpective com- 
panies, and the uſe of the materials; ſerfing thaſe ſcholars, ho are 
the moſt forward in this part of learning, to overlook and teach the 
others; in ſuch caſe diſtinguiſhing them by fome ſmall preſent at 
certain times, of money to ſend home to their parents, and-as a token 
of their progreſs in this uſeful part of their learning; it being conſi- 
dered as the moſt difficult a on one rr a 
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Tt is not meant Abit theſe young perſons et Wed ke tne 
Hours at a time at any ſuch work, unleſs in caſe of accidental lame- 
neſs. When the evenings are too long to be ſpent OY in _ 
/ ! | 


It may be obſerved, that the objects of theſe ſchools wil Aker From 
thoſe of all other ſeminaries, or collections of paupers or indigent per- 
dons, being all males, young, and bred to at#/ve life. The ſedentary 
part, as in manufactory, need not prevent them taking a ſhare in 
huſbandry ; and it may promote emulation who ſhall know the moſt. 
No hour ſhould paſs uncomfortably through idleneſs. Diſcipline will 


promote order ; e e Be 
W 


THE SEVERAL KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE SCHOLARS, AND THE. INSTRUCTION 
GIVEN THEM. r 


I have already marked out the great line of what the reſpective 
-officers ſhould teach, and conſequently what the ſcholar ought to 
W X Learn: 
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Jearn : but for the greater preciſion, it may be neceſſary in this 
place to recapitulate, and to this end divide the Te into On fol- 


owing articles. N 


1. Gardening, as the lighteſt kind of work for ſuch young perſons: 


2. Plantation of ſeeds for nurſeries of trees or plants, alfo * g 
-quiring but little ſtrength. 


3. Agriculture in its ſeveral branches; eating with dre cantibh 
and humanity, the parts which are ſuited to the ſtrength of ſuch boys. 


It may be, obſerved on this head, that the ſcholars will increaſe in 


ſtrength as they advauce i in age; and that the eldeſt may be ſelected 


for the objects which require the moſt exertion; Kill doing whatever 


is proper to increaſe their growth and ſtrength, and render them a 
tout and hardy race. Concerning theſe three articles, ſo much has 


been already ſaid, as may lead thoſe who take up the 8 to r 


TEL as may be moſt conſonant to experience. 


a TITLES! 


*. Leatning to read, or improving in it. 3 
17 


v. Such a portion of manufactory as the moſt acute of the 
ſcholars may have an opportunity of learning. 1% 


5. The e of common B e e ee 
4 n e 

It is not my province to enter upon a Fu diſcuſſion of any ont 
of theſe objects. The knowledge of them muſt be taught bycthe 
maſters, and grow from experience: I muſt obſerve that theſe ſcholars 


dhould be conſtantly called upon to obſerve what is doing with reſpect 


to the nature of ſoil, water, compoſt, force of the ſun, and ſuch 
like, botk as to the cauſe and the effect, ſo far as may be done 
without any philoſophical diſquiſition. Whatever tends to improve the 
hearts and underſtandings of the ſcholars ſhould be kept in view; to 
render their labour the more pleaſing. The great advantage they will 
enjoy: will be in eating the produce of their own labour in the garde; 
and -conſequently the common roots of potatoes, turnips, and onions, 
cabbage, and other ordinary productions, with herbs and common fruits, 
will anſwer better than thoſe which are rich, and more ſuited to 
ithe tables of the voluptuous. . In the ſame manner, the laying, put 
the garden will not be in that method which is the moſt beautiful, 
but the moſt profitable; ſuppoſing that the variety of ſun and ſhade 


may adminiſter in both views. 
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The principal object is the choice of the beſt ſoil on the ground 


for the garden; or, if that is found inconvenient in the' diſtribution, 


the Huſbandman, who acts as a gardener, muſt make up for the 
defect, in order to render ſuch garden- ground as ſpeedily: productive 
as the nature of it will admit of, that the ſcholars may eat the 
produce of their labours, and be reminded of the benefits of induſtry, 
under the kindneſs of Providence. Being chiefly employed in ſuch 
kind of light work, as may give them the moſt advatitag-ous im- 
preſſions of their fituation, their lives will be pleaſant, and the more, 
as gardening has the properties of amuſement; and as the productions, 


for the moſt part, are more rapid than the Wore of Oe re 
derneſs mixed ec ary, tar Wen ae, nen 21) 
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The Sa are to learn to 4 or improve themſelves i in 0 


though the time to be ſpent in this article every day, in the in- 


ſtructive part, ſhould not exceed two hours: attention ſhould be 
ſhewn to the eaſy and familiar manner of ins. to e it near 
the e ax common ſpeaking. 


: 


I have ſeen more inſtruction conveyed by two or three whit 


verſes in the New Teſtament, than by as many chapters: and one 


boy of underſtanding, with a good ear, aſſiſting a number of his ſchool- 
ſellows, whoſe talents are inferior, by ſuch a method more may be 
done in a month, than. the means generally employed accompliſh in a 
year. This part may be performed, in the degree:that/is neceſſary, with- 
out much difficulty; every thing being attempted to be perfected as 
well as the nature of the ſituation of theſe ſcholars may require. 
In reading for entertainment, by the maſters; or ableſt ſcholars, long 


evenings will furniſh much time * and ne, inſtructive 1 
a % ibn ann ban 
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Should we not ever hold it as a > tbh coeval nes the 
fanctity of civil liberty and toleration, with regard to religious 


rights, that the common people, having the ſcriptures open to them 


in this land, we ought to ſee them taught td read? It might be 
happier for us indeed, if not for ſome other - Chriftian nations, if 
chere were no other books exiſting, than the ſacred writings; and 
a public liturgy, except books of ſcience.” This may be confidered 
as a queſtion of curioſity; but the breeding up people in ſordid ig- 
norance can never diſſeminate that degree of knowledge which 


{ Bo } 

teaches ſubordination upon principle in a land of freedom, and ought 
to be deemed the characteriſtic of a free people. To learn that con- 
tentment and ſubordination are attributes not only eſſential to earthly 
government, but alſo to the hopes of everlaſting felicity, is as neceſ- 
ſary to the ſecurity of peace, as to the permanency of liberty. 
| . To 1 8 l 
uch parts of the Scripture as may be rendered familiar to theſe 
young perſons, eſpecially the hiſtorical part, ſhould be conſidered as 
eſſentially neceſſary. Their only learning being reading, more regard 
ſhould be had to the quality than the quantity; and it will be more 
profitable to read ſo as to underſtand, five verſes in a day in the New 
| Teſtament, than ſo many chapters, without that attention which it 
is abſurd to expect will be kept up for a length of time. The 
Ame leſſon ſhould be repeated day after day, till the teacher is * 
he has made the impreſſion * intended. | 

The liturgy which they uſe in public worſhip ſhould be 400 read, 
and taught as a leſſon, in ſuch a manner as to render it intellagible, 
devotional, and agreeable. For the reſt, the moral and prudential 
leſſons which compoſe a part of this plan digeſted for them, and 
adapted to their peculiar circumſtances, may be read at their leiſure. _ 


The ſcholars: ſhould be taught the Church catechiſm, as an eflential _ 
part of the Chriſtian education, ſuppoſing: the ſchools to be founded 
on the eftabliſhed church. 


It will be iS; very eaſy for them to learn to repeat two or thaw 
fort prayers, ſuch as the Divine, or other Truſtee may direct, and 
ſach as they may uſe through the remainder of their lives; for it 
ſhould be remembered, that it rarely happens that prayers are learnt | 
—by the ane after x young perſans leave a ſchool. 


This will be the boundaries of their n the reſt relating 
to the labour of their hands. The time neceſſary for their moral 
and religious endowments, may be contrived to advance the know- 
tedge by which they may be rendered uſeful ſubjeQs by ſea or land; 
and they ſhould learn that ſoberneſs of e is an eſſential part 
of religion. | 
The next great object is the obſervance of dg/cipline, and the puniſh- 
mand of. evil deeds and evil words, This will. I very much on the 


10 Captam 
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Captam of the ſchool; if he is actuated by F and jacgment,” 
he will keep his ſcholars in good order. A man who is not wiſe 


enough to have a ſenſe of religion, ſhould be avoided as poiſon to 
the morals of the ſchool. 


They muſt be regular at their prayers night fan morning, and 


attend the public worſhip twice on the Sabbath-day, with an un- 
remitting conſtancy. 


If any ſcholar admitted into the ſchool can write, or 1 any one  diſ- 
covers a genius for writing, and is defirous of improving himſelf, he may 
be indulged, though it is no proper part of the ſchool education.—In 
general, writing among the lower claſſes of the people ſeems rather 
to belong to the women than the men, eſpecially where there is any 
traffick, or domeſtic concern to be given an account of; or where 
the female is to conduct the buſineſs under the roof, when the 
male is ploughing the field, or the waves. But where property 43 
facred, as in this country, and that the making a mark is an 


ambiguous ſignature, every one may be taught to write his name, 
though he ſhould not be able to do mote. 


They are to 'learn, under the Huſbandman, how to uſe the light 
utenſils of agriculture provided for them, in the moſt advantageous 


manner, ſuited to their ſtrength, he having the ſtricteft orders to impoſe 
no taſk but ſuch as may be performed with alaerity. 


It is not expected at ſetting. off in this enterprize, that every. thing 
ſhould be performed in the moſt maſterly manner; much will de- 
pend on the zeal and good-humour of the teacher, as well as his 
knowledge. Diſcipline and good order muſt be ſupported through- 
out; and virtue and good- humour ſo countenanced and promoted, 
that every * may wear 2 pleaſing e 


In like manner the Manufacturer will try the reſpeQive geniuſes 
of the ſcholars, and examine which of them can employ his time 
advaritageouſly in weaving of kerſeys proper for their own uſe; in 
flocking work * molt eaſily performed, n to the moſt approved 


| Joop | 


* A abun, with whom'I am z acquainted, ipromiſes to be aſſiſtant ks curious ' 
4Jeom, which facilitates the york. 
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loom of modern invention. They may alſo ſpin or knit, yet not ay 


"one ſo much but that every ſcholar ſhall have his ſhare of labour in 
the field, and his inſtruction in the theory of common N 
the latter being conſidered as a play-game. 


7 


The great object is to procure their own food and raiment : the 
 Huſbandman and Ploughman muſt: teach the - ſcholars to dig, plough, 
' harrow, ſow, . mow, uſe the fickle “, and even milk the cow, with 
the ſeveral duties of a good Huſbandman; and ſo much gardening 
as may be neceſſary for the cultivation of ſuch roots and vegeta- 
bles as are deſigned for their own uſe.” The tools of huſbandry 
muſt be adapted to their ſtrength, and the work rendered plea- 
fant; and the moſt docile, for the purpoſe required, put in com- 
mand in his reſpective company. The variety of duties need not 
interfere, but each have its due portion of time at proper ſeaſons ; 
the ſcholars being conſtantly reminded, that as they work they may 
eat; for they will enjoy the fruit of their own labour; and not an inch 
of ground devoted to culture, ſhould be fallow for want of induſtry. 


The drum, the fife, and jpvial ſong ſhould invite to tively wha | 
the earth, in handling their ſpades, houghs, pick-axes, rakes, wheel-bar- _ 
rows, and other implements of huſbandry Þ ſuited. to their ſtrength: and 
the chearfulneſs ariſing from numbers of healthy boys, may render 
their work as play. On this principle an amazing quantity- of 
labour may be perfarmed, nothing being attempted of a quality 
above the powers of ſuch young perſons. 


It will be a joyous part of the education of theſe ſcholars, to 
learn to beat the drum, and play the fife; the firſt may be. eafily 
learnt, the laſt will require a maſter of ſome ability, and every boy 
will not make a proficiency. The jovial ſong ſhould, not be for- 
gotten. They ſhould make a point of having, within the encloſure 
of their'own premiſſes, a ſufficient fund for amuſement. 


To enumerate the ſeveral duties which a youth may learn. on Deen 
as a prelude to actual ſervice at ſea before the 'maſt, may require 
the knowledge of a profeſſional man. | $ 

x have | 


I have not introduced, in my plate of tools, a ſcythe or belle, but they mi 
eaſily be prepared of ſuch a ſize as to give a boy real impreſſions of the uſes of them. 


+ See the plate, N' v. with the various inſtruments of huſbandry, 
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I have already deſcribed the reſemblance of a this: . to 
be uſed for the inſtruction of theſe young mariners ®, the ſame 4 
brought to a ſtandard of the reality, as near as a ſhip on land will admit, 
and as a moderate expence + will furniſh. . There may be fituations 
in which the Truſtees might provide a real ſhip on water; but 
the expence would be much the more conſiderable, and the danger 
to ſuch young mariners would in moſt caſes exceed the bounds of 
prudence ſo much, that the advantages derived from it would hardly 
anſwer. This land-ſhip will be ſufficient, not only to. give the cleareſt 
idea of maſts, yards, fails, rigging, form and connection of parts, and 
the uſes of every rope and block, but alſo ſerve to climb up the 
ſhrouds, furl and looſen fails, rig and unrig, and perform other du- 
ties. This ſhip, made ſufficiently ſtrong, will laſt for. many years, 
with very little expence to keep it in repair; it will attract the eye 
of the beholder, and enable the Captain of the ſchool and Perry 
Officer to bring the ſcholars forward in this line, far beyond ſpecula- 
tive inſtruction, drawn from words or repreſentations on paper only. 


In addition to the ſhip, there may be a cannon provided, to af- 


ford the Petty Officer an. opportunity of inſtructing his ſcholars agree- 
able to what is already mentioned under the head of his duty. 
If it is thought beſt, it may be of wood. | 


There may be alſo introduced a ſtage with a copfen, to be turned. | 


by bars, the ſeveral uſes of which, particularly the weighing of the 
anchor, may be taught as a part of common ſeamanſhip, together 
with its appendage of cables, nippers, and the apparatus of this 


branch. An able ſeaman is acquainted with ſome parts of the uſe 


1 


of the compaſs. _ bt ant ts oats. +04 | "it 

The operation of furling and . the ale, rigging! and un- 
rigging, the uſe of the rudder, log-line, and throwing the lead, &c. 
I preſume may be taught on ſhore, and rendered ſo familiar to a 
boy, as to fire him with the deſire of becoming a real able ſeaman 
in due time. Small arms are often uſed by ſeamen as a part of duty 
in the round tops: theſe boys may be taught to handle them, 


though by an humble imitation in wood, being ſo mA "uy and 
more * to be truſted, than real Rene vil br 10 
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To convey the ſtronger idea of what the Petty Officer may e I 
ſhall mention one inſtance in particular relating to the anchor These 
ſcholars ſhould underſtand that it is compoſed of a ſhank, a ſtock, a 
ring, and two arms, with their flukes—the ſtock, which is two 
pieces of timber fixed acroſs the ſhark, and braced together by. ſix 
or more rings of iron, with a number of iron bolts driven through 
the two parts. This ſtock, being longer than the ſbanłk, is intended 
to guide the flukes in a direction perpendicular to the ſurface of the 


ground, ſo that one of them ſhall ſink into it by its own weight, as 5 


ſoon as it falls, or as it is acted upon by the pulling of the cable, being 
kept in that poſition by the ftogh, which, together with the ſhank, lie flat 
on the bottom. They may underſtand, that in ancient times anchors were 
made of wood, with a great quantity of lead affixed : in ſome places, 
. baſkets full of ftones, or ſacks with ſand, were uſed for this purpoſ, 

which being let down by cords, their weight ſtayed the cour ſe of, the 


ſhip ; ſuch ſhips as we may ſuppoſe were then in uſe. In the next pro-, 


greſs, anchors were compoſed of iron, furniſhed with reeth. As o 

fathers went on improving, they naturally fell into a form ſimilar-to the 
preſent anchor, the wood part or ſtock being wagtin g, and conſequently 
they could not be ſecure of more than their weight, as this would 
not direct the fluke. Theſe young failors may behold with pleaſure - 
the improvements which are made, and that a ſhip does not depend 
on one anchor only, but three principal anchors, with à cable to 
each; viz. the ſheet anchor, the beſt bower, and ſmall bower : that there 
are al ſo ſmaller anchors for removing a ſhip from place to place, in a 
harbour or river, where there may not be room for failing: theſe 


are, the ſtream anchor, the ecke, and grappling; the 1155 being chiefly 


def Sed for boats. 


. 


J 


They may * alſo 4 that, to.ſheer the ſhip to her 1 is to 


ſteer the ſhip's head towards the place where the anchor lies, when 


they are heaving the cable into the ſhip, - that the cable may by 
that means enter the hawſe with leſs reſiſtance, and the ſhip advance 


towards the anchor with the greater facility. 


To weigh the anchor with the long dong is to ELL it por by | 


applying the mechanical powers of blocks and cordage to the buoy- 


rope. They will alſo learn, that to weigh the anchor, or heave it out 
of the ground by its cable, it is neceſſary to uſe the capſtan, a ſtrong 


mafſy Corona of timber, having its upper part, or drum-head pierced 
| | ; with 
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-with a number of holds; do receive the bird: it is Tet do 


dicular through the decks of a ſhip, and is fixed in ſüch à mafitier, 
that the men, by turning it horizontally with their bars, may perform 
any work which un Amro | effort. 


They will alſo 0 that anchor W is a W550 which 
is neither too deep, too ſhallow, nor rocky; 8 in the Firſt place, 
the cable would bear too near the perpendicular, ind be äpt to ok 
the anchur- out of the ground; 16, in Water that is too ſhallow; the 
ſhip's bottom might ſtrike, at 16 Water, or when the Tei runs high; 
and if the bottom is rocky, the anchor is liable to hock the pointed 
ends of rocks, ot tear away its flukes, or the cable may be cut through 
by, rubbing on the edges of rocks. That to drag the anchor, im- 
plies the effort of making the anchor come home, that is, when 
the cable is ſo ſtrained as to tear the anchor from its bed, by the 
violence of the wind — and that in ſuch caſes el andhot 4s let $6. 


The Petty Officer um go further, to plan Shi is theafit by 
foul anchor, that- ts, When it hooks ſome other anchor ot cable on 
the ground, or under the ſurface of the water, or when the wind 
fuddenly abating, and the ſhip ſlackening Het ſtrain, and ſtraying 
round the bed of the anchor, entangles her flick cable about the 


upper fluke of it; and conſequently, if the ſhip afterwards +ides with 
a ſtrain, by eb an event the Hy may be drawn out of its place. 


He. will teach dhe what . meant by — a. per; that 


is, when the ſhip is perpendicular to the ahchot, When the cable 
is drawn ſo tight into the bow; as to bring Her directly over tlie 
anchor, ſo that the cable beats right down from the ſhip's ſtern . 


The ſcholars may cafily learn what is meant by the anchor belng 
trip, or A-deigb; likewiſe, what it is to back the anchor, by car- 
rying out the fream or hedge h-head of the large one, by Wick 
the ſhip uſually rides, in order to ſupport it, and prevent it from 
looſening, of .comting home in bad ground. In this fituation the latter 
ancbor is confined by the former, in the fame manner as the 
/oip is reſtrained. —He will inform them, that to cat rb, anchor, 
is to hook a tackle, called the cat, to its ring, when it is 
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brought to the furface of the water, and by the ſame. means bring 
it up cloſe to the cat-heqd, _ * | * 


They will alſo learn, that to fiſh the . anchor is to draw up ths. 
flukes on the ſhip's fide, after it is tackled. 


21 
hs, 
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The ſhoe of. the anchor is a ſmall block of wood, convex on that 
back, and having a ſmall hole ſufficient to contain the point of the: 
anchor-fluke on the fore-fide. This is uſed to prevent the anchor 
from tearing or wounding ,the planks on the ſhip's bow, when af- 
cending or deſcending; for which purpoſe the ſboe lifes up and. 

| down along the bow, between the fluke of the anchor and the 
planks, as being preſſed. cloſe to the latter by the Wente ny the 
former. | 14 / 

But 7 foe an anchor, is to cover the flukes with a broad piece 
of triangular plank, whoſe ſuperficies or area is much larger than that 
of the flukes: it is intended to give the anchor a ſtronger and aer 
hold on the bottom, in very ſoft or oozy ground. 0 


He will teach them hong-/dlicing and ſoort-/plicing * throat-ſeizing 
and end-ſeizing ; worming, ſerving, pointing, and knotting ; what _ 
ſeveral uſes are; and he will practiſe them continually in this 
of the duty of a ſeaman. They will ſoon Jearn that the Hort. hee 
is made by untwiſting the ends of two ropes, or the two ends of 
one rope, of whatever ſize may happen to be required. The operation 

is ſimple having placed each of the ffrandt of one rope oppoſite 

to, and 1 in the interval between \Fww0  ftrands of the ont, they 1 in- 

by penetrating the latter with a a fd, or - marline-ſpite, parallel to the 
length of the rope; this ſplice being-uſed on the.cables, ſlings, block- 
ſtraps, and in general all ropes not intended to run through blocks, 

or where the ſplice is not in danger of being looſened or ſeparated. — 

The long ſplice, being fixed in .three places, occupies, a greater 

extent of rope; and by the diviſion of the joinings, the bulk is 

divided into different parts of its length, and becomes, neater and. 
ſmoother than the ſhort e. and better adapted to run through 
=the channel of a block, for which uſe it is generally calculated 
| and 
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* There is alſo a frand, half ſtrand, and quarter ſtrand e 
:+ Spritſail ſheet knot, ſingle bowling knot, running bowling knot, &c. 
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and ĩt is eaſily imagined, that after action much uſe is made of it. There 
are alſo the eye ſplice, and others, adapted to their ſeparate uſes. 

 Seizing, is the operation of faſtening any two ropes, or. different 
parts of one rope together, with a ſmall line or cord; alſo the cord 
which faſtens them is ſo called. 


The Petty Officer well likewriſs teach our ſcholars, that torming is 
winding a ſmaller rope ſpirally about another larger rope, ſo as to 
cloſe the intervals, and make it round: it is generally uſed to ſupport | 
and ſtrengthen the cable to ſuſtain the greater effort, and preſerve its 
ſurface when it lies flat on- the ground; and, by being ſo rounded, it 
is prepared for ſerving, in ſuch parts as are much ſubject to friction. 
The ſerving is alſo performed by leather or canvaſi, called a fervieg | 


Pointing, is tapering the end of a rope, by weaving a cloſe tex- 
ture into the diminiſhed part of it, to prevent its being untwiſted. 


and to paſs it eaſily through any hole of its diameter. The ends of 
the ſtrands of a cable are occaſionally pointed, which prepares it the 
more convenient for ſplicing it into another cable. The extremities 


of a cable are alſo pointed, that they may * with the more faci- 
lity through the haw/ſe-boles. 


Knotting, is making a knot on the extremity of a rope, by un- 
twiſting the ends and interweaving them. Knots are of different 
forms and ſize, according to their ſeveral uſes, as the  diamond-hnot, 
the 'roſe-knot, the wall-knat, or walnut, ſome of which are fin gle, 
and fome double. They are generally uſed to faſten one rope to 
another rope, by a laniard, or {ſmaller rope, firmly tied about both 
ropes, which-creates a ſecure and expeditious way of faſtening. Theſe 
Bnots are alſo calculated to confine a rope from fliding through an 
eye, which the knot is intended to .confine in a particular ſituation. 
A yard-arm ſtopper includes Mlicing. ſewin g. and knotting 9 


J mention theſe particulars, as 2 part of a great N which 
may be learnt on ſhore, and which an able Petty-Officer may be 
qualified to teach. The field is open to a conſiderable degree 
of knowledge, as -preparatory to a fea life in the line of common 
ſeamanſhip ; ; and juſt as eaſily conceived as any manual operation: 


and 


0 There are alſo, the clove hitch,” timber hitch, clinch, garneck bend, fiſherwan's 
dend, grummet, jar-ſlings, cackling, whipping gafkets, points, matting, platting, &c. 


7 
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and it muſt be preſumed, that our inſular ſituation and maritime 
genius are coincident with ſuch a plan of education, for thoſe who 
are to perform the manual labour of war and traffic, dependant on 
the great deep. 


To give impreflions of the nature and tendency, the extent and 
national uſefulneſs of the plan propoſed, I have mentioned more 
ticularly what relates to an anchor, as familiarly adapted to the ap- 
prehenſions of thoſe who have ſeen any thing relating to a ſhip; 
but many of the inhabitants of our inland provinces may be ſup- 
poſed as little acquainted, as if they lived on a vaſt RIP 
two or three thouſand miles from be ſea. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WHAT A LAD MAY LEARN ON SHORE, TO 
QUALIFY HIM TO GO BEFORE THE MAST WITH THE BEST. 
ADVANTAGE. 


It muſt be obvious, that although this propoſal of the County 
Naval Free Schools has the marks of novelty, it is not the leſs founded 
in reaſon, nor the leſs valuable. If ſuch exerciſes 'are tendered a 
play-game, they muſt needs have a good effect in maritimizing out 
genius, by an additional reſource; and conſequently diſpoſe the rifing 
generation ſo much the more to engage in a ſea life. In all human 
affairs, the more familiar the duties of them are, the more pleaſant, 
or we become the more reconciled to them by our acquaintance: 
this holds the ſame in the line of common ſeamanſhip as in any 
other; with this advantage, that as there is no ſtudy, properly ſpeak- 
ing, nor any thing crabbed, to diſtreſs the mind by its labour, 
youth will not revolt againſt it — ſome things attended with hard 
labour and ſtudy, become amuſements ; but where the object is level 
to our ſenſes, and attended with variety, it cannot fail of pleaſing 
the infant mind. | 


As iſlanders, in our preſent ſyſtem of national policy and power, 
We. are are ſo intimately connected with the fea, it is policy to learn, 
in our reſpective ſtations, what belongs to it; and if we follow the 
impulſe of our hearts, and ſeek for information, we ſhall naturally 
be led to ſhew the greater kindneſs to thoſe who ſeek their bread 


on the water, particularly the riſing generation. There cannot be 
„ "2 


1 % ] 


a moral or pdlitical object more intereſting than the manly: and te- 
gular @conomy of our * 


If it is wiſdom in all * of life to . our thoughts to out 
ſituation, the maxim can in no inſtance apply more cloſely than in 
the caſe before us: .conſequently, if we confider the leſſons which. 
may be given, and the improvements which they may be ſuppoſed to. 
produce, our youth will be .the more generally turned to maritime. 
buſineſs, in the line of common ſeamanſhip. This tending to a, 
more regular and humane diſcipline, we may flatter ourſelves, that 
the plan of the- ſchools will be inſtrumental to render our ſea-ſervice- 
the more acceptable, as it may be the more congenial, from the. 
early impreſſions which our youth will- receive of employment at ſea. 
And ſo far as it operates in this view, it will increaſe the number of 
ſubjects acquainted with the duty, and in the fame degree prevent the 
neceſſity of preſſing, or compelling men to ſerve in the royal navy. 
The propaſal may therefore appear, to the beſt of citizens, as an ob- 
ject which they may embrace with the tenderneſs of paternal affection, 
and the warmth of patriotic zeal. 


The knowledge of what we are about always creates a confidence. 

in ſucceſs,; and the greater that confidence, the greater the plea- 
2 in (the execution, The moſt able and judicious ſea com- 
manders may be ſuppoſed the moſt candid and unprejudiced men; and 
though this deſign is not entirely of naval birth, and out of the 
ordinary courſe, it is the produce of long acquaintance with, and 
moſt fincere regard for ſeamen; and if it demonſtrably leads to the 
welfare of the ſervice, as founded in reaſon, as a judicious prelude to what 
may be learnt in a ſhip, ſuch .commanders will ſmile, confeſs the 
probable uſefulneſs of the deſign, and lend their aid in promoting 
it. By giving the ſtronger bent to the minds of the people to ſea 
duty, and acquaintance with maritime objects, they will find their 
own taſk not only the more eaſy, but the more honourable, 
Every additional ſecurity which they countenance, will induce us to 
look up with the greater reſpect to their rank and character in = 
community. a 

In every part of life the mind ſhould be attempered to ity 
chief Oy Ahle commanders know how much preferable the 


Aa obedience 


* 
. 


111 
bedience which flows from love and eſteem, is to chat Which 
is conſtrained ; for though their threatenings ſhould ſwell like ſtorms, 

/ (theſe cannot ſo eafily produce the gentle breeze, or fair gale, that 
| carries the veſſel with honour and profit to her port. The inequality 
4 | of conditions may be ſo harmonized as to exalt the human heart, 
| and teach it to delight in the -felicity of ſuperiors: this is in 
A no caſe more demonſtrable than in military ſervice. A language 
2 8 which wounds our ſocial amity, can in no part of life be produc. 
3 | tive of ſolid felicity. In military command, diſcipline is the animating 
5 ſpirit of enterprize, and ſo is love for a commander. A ſeaman is 
1 | the more tractable, as the diſcipline he acts under is ſtrict, pro- 


vided it be qualified with that kindneſs which he diſtinguiſhes as 
; well as other men. 


> 
C - 


That part of the defign which relates to our Marine, T call 1 

amuſement of the ſcholar; being very confident it may - be rendered 

ſuch. It is indiſputable, that under a good inſtructot, a youth may 4 

- learn the names and uſes of moſt parts of a ſhip, and her appen- 
| .dages, in ſuch a manner, that when he comes to the real practice, 
he may apply his learning, with as many of the actual movements, 
A and ſo much of the language of the ſea, as will render him the 
. more acceptable. This theory of common ſeamanſhip is ſo bieden 
4 with-the active practical part, as will render the inſtruction which he 


"= may afterwards receive much the more familiar. | 


To Wa 0 0 muſt be of uſe to him, to form an idea of the 4 

ſtructure of a capital ſhip; I have accordingly introduced the ſection 

of one, executed by one of the firſt maſters in that line. Our fcholar 

may hereafter recollect the names of the moſt material parts, as 

| laid down. on paper *; perhaps ſome of the maſters may - hereafter ® 

2 familiarize the object ſtill more by models. Our ſcholar will alſo | 

; | | behold a (firſt-rate ſhip riding at anchor in full diſplay, her rigging » 

Og ſo numbered, as that every "ops may 'be eaſily diſtinguiſhed * 


— 


As his ſee theſe objects, bey may alſo beheld, on a more 
contracted ſcale, what is . meant by a ſhip en the ſtocks 4, and a 
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EC TTION OF THE SRI r. 


: 
4 
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2 5, Bulkbead of the Fore 46. Upper Futtock Riders; 
Foul, 47. Lower Futtocks, 

26. Gratinge, 48. Floor Riders, 

27. Part of the Cat. 49 Croſs Pillars, 

28. Cookroom Chimney. 50. Upright Pillars, 

29- Main Capſtan, 51. Well Pump and Shot 

30. Jeer Capſtan. Lecken: 

31. Bits and Croſs Pes 54. Stops for the Malt, 
the Nals. 53. Ks. 


32. Standing Cabins, - 54+ Appearance of the Floors 
33. La-. 55. Timbers cut. 
34. Common Table. . | 36. Lower, Ends of Fute 
35. Cook Room and Fur- tocks, =» | 
| ACER. e 57. Rifing or Dead Wood, 
36. snd, w Bide nd 38. Ke, 

_ 59. Stem. 


8 


| "37+ Cabins for Gunners Gp, Knee of the Head, 
" a 22 * * — 5 : 6 p 4 Th > — * 8 . BY * A 
1 5. Beams of the Decks, | SPL ons 5 Op; 62. Ps | 


64. Funnel for Eaſe, | 


. o 
* a 


65. Bowſprit. 5 
$6. . 

67. Main Maſt. 

68. Mizen Matt. 

69. Piſdale. ; 
70. Entering Port. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF HER RIGGING. 


1. Bowspxrr. 


Sail. 


3. Gammoning. 

4. Horſe. 

5. Bob - ſlay. 

6. Sprit-ſail Sheets. 

7. Pendants. 

8. Braces and Pendants. 

9. Lifts. 

10. Beer of the Bowſprit. 

II. Flying Jib Boom. 

12. Flying Jib Stay and 
Tie. 

I 3. Halyards. 

14. Sheets. 

I 5. Horſes, 

16. Jack Staff, and Truck. 

17. Fore Maſt. 

18. Runner and Tackle. 

19. Shrouds. 

20. Lanyards. 

2 I. Stay. 


22. Preventer and Lan- 
yard. 


23. Woolding the Maſt. 


24. Vard and Sail. 

2 5. Horſes. 

26. Top. 

27. Crowfoot. 

28. Jeers. 

29. Yard Tackle. 

30. Lifts. N 
3 TI. Braces and Pendants. 
32. Sheets, 

33 Fore Tacks. 

34+ Bowlines and Bridles. 
35. Fore Buntlines. 

36. Puttock Shrouds. 
37. Fore-top Maſt. 

38. Burton Pendant, 


39. Shrouds and Lan- 
yards, 


4.0. Yard and Sail, 


41. Stay and Sail. 
42. Back Stays. 
43. Halyards. 


44. Lifts. 


45. Braces and Pendants. | 


46. Horſes, 
47. Bowlines and Bridles. 


48. Reef Tackle Pen- 
dants. 


49. e. 
50. Buntlines. 

51. Croſstrees. 

52. Cap. 

53. Fore-top-gallant Maſt. 
54. Shrouds. 

55. Vard and Sail. 

56. Back Stays. 

57. Stay. 

58. Lifts, 

59. Braces and Pendants. 


60. Bowlines and Bridles. | 


61. Flag Staff and Truck. 

62. Flag Anchor and 
Hope. 

6 3. Flag Staff Stay. 

64. Horſes. 

65. Main Maft ; the ſame 
Ropes as upon the 
Fore Maſt, except 
what immediately 
relates to the Bow- 
ſpritz viz. 

06. Shrouds, 

67 . Lanyards, 

68. Runaer and Tackle. 

69. Stay. 

70. Preventer Stay. 

72. Woolding the Maſt. 

73. Tacks. 


74. Yard Tackle Pen- 
dant. 


75. Lifu. 

76 Braces and Pendants, 
77. Horſes, 
78 » Sheets, 


} 


79. Jeers, 121. Stay Sail, 
80. Bowlines and Bridles. 122. Stay, * 
81. Crowfoot, 123. Derick and Span. 
82. Top. 124. Top. 
83. Yard and Sail. 125. Croſs Jack Yard. 
84. Main-top M/. 126. Ditto Lifts, l 
85. Shrouds, 127. Ditto Braces. 
86. Yard and Sail. 128. Mizen-top Maf.. 
87. Putteck Shrauds, 129. Shrouds and Las- 
88. Puttock Staves. 1. ; 
89. Back Stays. 130. Yard and Sail, 
90. Stay. 131. Back Stays. 
91. Stay-ſail and Stay. I 32. Raye * 
92. Halyards, 133. L. 
93. Lifts, 13+ Lim, 
94. Braces and Pendants. 135. Braces and Pendants, 
95. Horſes, I 36. Bowlines and Bridles. 
96. Sheets, 137 · Sheets, BE 
97. Bowlines and Bride. 1 38. Vang . 
98. Reef Tackles, 1 
99. Croſſtrees, I 40. Cap. 
100. Cap. 141. Flag Staff. ; 
| 101. Main - top gallant 142. Flag Staff stay and 
Mof. DO”. 
102. Shrouds, 143. Flag Union. 
103. Yard and Sail, eee, 
10g. Back Stays, 145. Truck. 
10 5. Stay. 146. Enſign. 
106. Stay - fail and Hal- 17 · Poop Ladder, 
yards. 1 48. Bower Cable, 
107. Liſts. 72 
108. Braces and. Pendants. 9 —— —-— — 
109. Bowlines and Bridles, 
110. Flag Staff and Truck. HULL 
III. Flag. Standard. A. Cathead, 
112. Flag Staff Stay. 3. Fore Channels. 
TI 3» Horſes, e. Main Channels. 

I I.4, Wines Mat o. Mixzen Channels, 
115. Shrouds and Lan- E. Entering Port. 
116. era Sail. one OE 

; h \ AG. Poop Lanthorns, 

A H. Cheſſiree, - 
118. Sheet, | —_— 

119. Pendant Lines. . 2 
120. Peckbralla. 1 
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hip on the careeri *. Being aided by the Captain of the Kool, ind the 
Petty Officer, theſe objects may be rendered familiar; and" whatever _ -- 
ideas the obſervation of the ſcholars may ſuggeſt, or: their memory ſup- 
ply, the object preſented to them will give them the: ſtronger im- 2. 
{ preſſion of the duty of a common ſeaman, being totally independent © 
of the ſcientific : ow: of. I or the architsRure of a ape 


As to the * ch they muſt ene their ſcience ns heir norms 7 
. maſter, and from proper books 43 8 ee, wo will all 5 
be common eee de- dat r 


: 


[AGE OF Tux SCHOLARS "WHO "MAY BE ADMITTED, "THEIR NUN * 
ban, AND "UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS... A. R 


1. The number of ſcholars which a maſter can be ſippoted __ 
. govern, with ſtrict attention to his own duty as a-maſter, and the 
good order of his ſcholars, muſt be the proper number to. anſwer the 
ſalutary end-of good eſtabliſhments, - for-the inſtruction of youth. 


It is a melancholy truth, that in general we do not adhere to this 

rule and ſolid principle; and the conſequence of our departure from 

it is, that the great law of life reſpecting religion is left ſo much 

ito accident, and the mere externals of a few inanimate formalities, 7 
that the true ſpirit of liberal education is often abſorbed. 


2. In; this inſtitution I have conſidered that one bundred free-ſebolars, m. 
and fox artiſts (the latter to pay for their Board and learning) are as SER 


many as the maſters and inſtructors Provided for them can govern n ; * 
and direct in a proper an. e | EG 


* 


* 
*. * VI % 1 4 


3. The age at which T ROPE the free-[chotirs x may be TY 
ban. is between 12 and 73 years, * under 12, nor aboye 13. 


Upon this 1 3 to remark, that i it is probable, when ſuch folwels are. [4.208 
eſtabliſhed, there will be r candidates Aen. all of a proper 
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| + Falconer's. Naval Dialonary, wto. new editions 1780, printed for Cadel, will be | 97 
a ſtanding inſtructor to the young artiſts, ſo far as it goes; other proper books, of which. by Ns 
we have numbers; and the tranflations of French books, as The Naval Tactics by the 8 


Viſcount De Ware * of Faul. He ofte 3 our Naval Expoſitor, &c. avitl ar- . 08 
ꝓly the. reſt. SILENT | 2 
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age and quality. If they were under 12, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
would have much ſtrength, even to work in a garden ; but as they 

advance after 12, being well clothed and fed, and their ftrength 

properly exerted, they will daily improve. If they were not taken 

till after 13, the parent could not be fo ſoon relieved, and the 

boy might be leſs pure in manners. It would alſo be leſs con- 

ſiſtent with the nature .of the education, as correſponding with the 

marine part, fuppoſing that many of them, in time of war, would 

be very defirous of going to ſea early. The proper part of life at 
which a boy ſhould be ſent to ſea has been generally confidered to 

be thirteen years; but it ſuppoſes an attention ſhewn to this tender 

age, and that the commander of the ſhip, or proper officers under 

him, a& a more conſiderate part, and with greater regard to the rifing 
generation han can be expected. A Poor boy, being ſo young, unleſe 
He is hardy, and remarkably grown, is apt to be conſidered as an 
urchin unfit for any uſe. Certain it is, that as he is better qua- 
lified at x4 or 15, he becomes the more acceptable. 


The boys requeſted of the Marine Society by his Majeſty's officers, 
were always recommended to be ſtout and well grown, ſuch being 
moſt proper for large ſhips of war: and the commanders of /mall 
ſhips were yet more explicit, deſiring ſtout lads, becauſe wee be con- 
ſidered them as part of their ſhips company. 


At the beginning of a war, many of the latter are to be found, who 
ſeek the bounty of ſea clothing; but it ſhould be remembered, that 
boys well grown, and fit for ſervice at ſea, are fit alſo for ſervice on 
land; and the pay given by their maſters of 40s. per annum, is not confi- 
dad by them as adequate to ſuch ſervice. If a boy of 13 to 14 years 
old were paid monthly wages for himſelf, at a reaſonable rate, he may 
enter on board a ſhip with a good will, and continue, eſpecially if he 
looks up for advancement, that when he reaches 16 he may be a grom- 
met, as the grommet may look up to the ordinary ſeamen, ſuppoſing 
at the age of 18. Under fach an economy, if there were the propor- 
tion of 40 young perſons to every 600 nen, the ſervice might wear 
the face of encouragement to this part of the riſing generation. 


4. In regard tb theſe free- ſebrols, the youth admitted, when 
he goes to ſea, may be conſidered, according to his age, as a ſea- 
lad, or grommet, or landman volunteer ; and whether he goes from the 
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ſchool or not, is not material: if he ſtays in the ſchool till he is 


16 years old, he will be the better huſbandman or manufacturer, as 


having ſerved a kind of apprenticeſhip, 


5. The latitude of 12 months, between 12 and 1 3 years old, will 
render the choice the more eaſy, and'in moſt caſes relieve the parent ; 
but I apprehend no ſcholar ſhould remain in the ſchool after he com- 
pletes his 16th year. This, upon a medium, may give about 30 months 
ſchooling, and qualify him to go into the world, yet at a docile time 


of life, and capable of applying his hands to Ti — of manual 
labour ſuited to his ſtrength. 


6. The rotation of ſcholars, being rendered expeditious, will be 


profitable to the community *. 


3 


7. It may become a rule, that hereafter the boys ſent: on Woord che 
king's ſhips ſhould be as the men, examined by the regulating captains *. 


8. As the cn free-ſchools ſhould by no means loſe ſight of 
the maritime ſervice, for the ſame reaſon they ſhould conſtantly advert to 
a boy's make, and freedom from bodily complaint 2. 


9. The 


In ſome caſes there will be a difficulty to diſcover a boy's real age by any report 
he can make, or any credentials he is able to produce, eſpecially among thoſe who 
are of the vagrant kind, or left as orphans: 
arine Society to eſtimate the age by the ſtature ; and 4 feet 3 inches are ſuppoſed to cor- 
reſpond with 13 years of age, under which that corporation ſeldom accepts of any 


boy. The clerks of the check at the W * ought not to muſter any boy 
under that age. 


Of the 12,000 lads fitted out by the Marine Society for ſea-ſervice, during the two 
laſt wars, great numbers were of 4 feet 5 inches to 5 feet, and the ages from 13 to 16, Their 
plan was to render ſuch ſubjects (having no blemiſh in perſon) of immediate uſe at 
ſea, though for the moſt part rude and untaught; ſuch of them as were ſufficiently 
advanced, and kept on board their ſhips, have in due time been properly rated. 


+ Hitherto theſe officers have taken no cognizance of the boys ſent on board the 
king's ſhips, theſe not being conſidered as part of the crew. | : 


t There are many ſtout boys, who through penury and want have contracted ſcald- 
heads, the itch, and ſcorbutic diſorders, who, with proper food, clean clothing, and 
a few medicines, may be recovered in a {ſhort time; and it will be an additional 
honour to theſe ſchools, to act upon ſuch beneficent principles. I have often been a 


 vitneſs 
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: in ſuch caſes, it is the cuſtom of the 
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9. The ſcholars admitted being intended to be educated, the greater 
caution is neceſſary, that the labour and coſt be employed to the good. 
purpoſe in view: for the ſame reaſon, great care will be neceſſary 
to adhere to the rules laid down, particularly at firſt ſetting off in 
this enterprize ; for if theſe are not well digeſted, or neglected, it will 
become the more arduous:taſk to revert to a proper line of conduct. 


10. The maritime. ſervice, and the increaſe of the number of our 
volunteers in that ſervice, being the leading principles, the greater atten- 
tion ſhould be ſhewn, in the . firſt inftance, to the health and quality 
of the ſcholars admitted. 


For the greater encouragement of the labouring poor, it might 
anſwer if the ſcholars were the ſons of labourers in the fields of huſ- 
bandry, in preference to other candidates, but guarding .cautiouſly not 
to confine the rules, till it is known where the ſtreſs will lie in re- 
lation to the proper ſubjects to be admitted. 


11. The conditions of accepting the ſcholar ſhould be explicitly de- 
clared, that if any one proves unfit for labour, from any diforder, or 
defect of mind or body, he may be diſcharged, without giving offence, 
and returned to his parents, or to his pariſh, as a pariſhioner, or to 
the place where he was found, or from whence taken. 


12. If the ſcholar proves turbulent, or miſbehaves ſo offenſively, 
that the Captain of the ſchool reports him to be an unfit perſon 
to be entertained in the ſchool, he ſhall be diſcharged. 


Here I muſt obſerve, that a daring temper and a perverſe one are ſo 
different, the former may make the braveſt man; but if he does not 
ſubmit. to the dicjpline of the ſchool, he cannot be a fit diſciple of it. 


23. That 


witneſs to the happy change created by proper diet and Elean clothing; and it is 
well known how wonderfully whole ſhips companies are often recovered. If any 
poor lads offer, whoſe miſery is a recommendation, the firſt conſideration ſhould be to 
clean them with warm water, and clothe them in clean garments, and ſometimes to 
cut off their hair; that whatever the event may be, ſo much comfort and health will 
be provided for: if they can be cured at any reaſonable expence, previous to their 
admittance, it will be a work of humanity, and national benefit; not that che ſchool 


ſhould hazard much, on a principle of doing a a. which may . be the, proper 
object of. ſome other inſtitution, 


2 
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13. That the ſcholar ſhall have been taught to read and ſay his 
prayers &, previous to his being admitted. 


14. That the candidate ſhall produce a pariſh certificate of his age, 
and not be under 12, nor above 13 years old: or in caſe it is not traced 
where he was born or baptized, ſo as to make it known how old he 
is, he ſhall be at leaſt 4 feet 3 inches in ſtature, without ſhoes, and his 
age be entered at 12 years 6 months, | 


15. That he ſhall not abſent himſelf from the ſchool at any time, 
till he is difcharged, without particular permiſſion fignified in writing 
on the part of the Captain of the ſchool, acting under the orders of the 
Truſtees, or any two of them. 


16. That the parents, or friends of the ſcholars may be permitted to 
fee them on certain days, and at certain hours, a room for that pur- 
poſe being provided; but not at any other time or place +. 


17. That no pocket-money ſhall be allowed to the free-ſcholars, nor 
any permitted to be given them by the viſitors, or other perſon . 


18. That 


Policy ſeems to require -ſome ſtreſs on this article, as the teaching will be ſo much 
the leſs laborious, reading being a part of education. This being previeuſly known 
as a condition,' may operate to render the peaſant more attentive to his children, in 
this part of civilization. But the difcretion of the Tru/tees will lead them to judge with 

. tenderneſs, eſpecially in the caſe of orphans, or thoſe whoſe parents are very worthleſs 
people; for it can hardly be expected, among ſuch, that any kind of education has been 
given; and many a hardy boy, well ſuited to contend with the elements, may offer him- 
ſelf, under circumſtances of extreme ignorance. 


+ If the free-ſcholars were permitted to go home to ſee their parents, it would not 
only be attended with an expence to them, but alſo a loſs of ſo much labour ; and make 
ſuch a breach in the diſcipline of the ſchool, as might create many great inconve- 
niencies. This general rule may till reſerve a reverence for the tenderneſs of the human 
heart, whether diſplayed in filial. piety or parental love, upon great occaſions, particu- 
larly at the approach of death; but the time of abſence fhould be ſtrictiy guarded. 


t Of all the evils incident to our moral or political ſtate, there is not a more danger- 
ous and abſurd practice, than that of giving young perſons the early command of money, 
when every thing neceſſary is found for them: but the giving money to ſuch poor boys 
can have no good tendency.—As to what relates to the young antifts, the weekly allow- 
ance may be reſtrained to ſix-pence: in their ſituation they may ſave this, or the | 
wretched who may call at their gates. Whatever money: the artiſts have, they ſhould 
make known to the Captain, that he may judge how far they may be truſted with'it, 
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18. That the candidates, as free-ſcholars, ſhall be, in the opinion of 
the Truſtees, or the majority of them attending, ſtout and Su” 
and in a fair train of becoming out or active men“. 


19. That FO ſhall appear to > have a common underſtanding and ca- 
pacity to learn. 


20. That they ſhall have had the ſmall-pox, or have been inocu- 
lated without effect, and have no chronical diſtemper . 


21. That in caſe of more candidates than vacancies, regard ſhall be 
nad to the parents, the furtheſt advanced in age; or ſuch as have the 
moſt numerous families, and are the leaſt able to maintain them. 


22. That when all other particulars are equal, and there are more 
candidates than vacancies, they ſhall caſt lots for admittance; and 
thoſe Who Are rejected for the preſent, may ſtand over for the next 
admittance, if any ſuch is made within the time of their being eligible. 


Under ſuch conditions, and their appendages, as the reſpective 
circumſtances of the parties may make apparent, we may venture to 
pronounce that no part of our youth, of their ſtation in life, will ex- 
cel, and but few equal them, either in a ſenſe of moral duties, or 


what is meant by good ſubjects, with regard to their induſtry and 
knowledge, ſuited to land or ſea. 


FORMS RECOMMENDED FOR THE REGULAR CONDUCT OF THE 
: SCHOOL, 


" Petition of the candidates. 


2. Inſtruction given the ſcholars on occafion of their admittance. 


3. A liſt 


* A boy may be examined by his gait and manner, as well as ſtature and make, and 


ſome concluſion drawn from the appearance of the debility or ſtoutneſs of the Parents 
and their manner of living. 


+ For this purpoſe a proper medical perſon ſhould attend the election; or the can- 
didate ſhould bring a certificate from a ſurgeon. 
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3. Aliſt of the ſcholars admitted, to form into a book of royal paper.. 


4. Letter of the Captain of the ſchool to the parent, neareſt rela- 
tion, or friend of the ſcholar, on occaſion of his being admitted. 


5. Ditto, on occaſion of the diſcharge of the ſcholar. 


6. Certificate of diſcharge. 


FORM OF, THE PETITION OF THE CANDIDATES. 


In order to render an examination the more eaſy, and the buſineſs 
of reception the more familiar, it will be neceſſary to have a printed 
form of a petition, with blanks, deliverable to ſuch as may probably 
be candidates, or their friends, to be filled up. 


To the | Truſtees for the hoy naval freorſchool, ar 
* in the. county of 
The petition of | recommended by 
| of In 
Humbly ſheweth, of 
That your Petitioner is os of age; in Nature, 
without ſhoes, feet inches; the ſon of * F.4 
of the pariſh of ; in the county 
of who children, the youngeſt -being 


years old: That himſelf has been uſually employed ir in 
and that his father + 
That he has had the ent Lara can ſay © 


and promiſes to conform to the rules of the ſchool, and behave him- 
ER, ſelf 


* Tfhe is an orphan, .or one of his parents only living, to mention. 


+ To mention' how his father, if living, gets his bread ; the ſame of his mother. 


If he can repeat his catechiſm, though this I fear will rarely happen, it may be 
a good clauſe with reſpe& to its effet on the neighbourhood, as it will naturally operate 
on the minds of thoſe who intend to ſolicit the admittance of a ſon into the ſchool, and 
may have . ow effect. As to the meaſure of — the candidate, it 
will 


Te 


1981 
ſelr in all refpefts as he .onght.; and therefore huribly prays 40 be 


admitted as .a ſcholar, 1 


This ſeems to comprehend ſufficient for the purpoſe —Theaſe peti- 


tions ſhould be preſerved by being paſted into a guard-baok * 
for the purpoſe. 


INS T RUcTION GIVEN TO A SCHOLAR IN TAT 
FREE SCHOOL OF ON -OCCASION OF HIS ADMITTANCE. 
My good lad, 


It is my duty on this occaſion to remiad you, that as it hath 
-pleaſed divine Providence to place you in this ſchool, yon will give 
proof of a good heart and underſtanding, if you are truly thankful 
for it. You muſt be in all reſpects obedient to the good laws and 
regulations which are here eſtabliſhed for the government of the ſchool:: 
for if you are ſo, it may be hoped that, by the mercies of God, no 
evil will befal you, and you may go on ſtep by ſtep, till you acquire 
ſo much knowledge, and ſuch a confirmed habit of piety and uſeful 
induſtry, as will make you a mean 'for .the :remainder of your life. 
Whether your .inclinations ſhall lead you to ſerve by land or ſea, 
or moſt likely on bath elements, as profit or an active temper may 
induce you to do, you will .reap the great and valuable advantage of 
this education. 


Take care of your ways, and forget not that the glory of a man is to 
worſhip God with an upright heart; and in all things endeavour to 
exerciſe your reaſon, keeping your paſſions within their bounds, as the 
- glorious religion of . Chrift requires of us all:to do. This is. the way 


to enjoy: the hope of the promiſes. of everlaſting.happineſs. 


will depend on: the humanity and diſcretion of the Fruſtees, and the hopes they may 

entertain of rendering the ſchool inſtrumental to the inftruQion which che . indigent in 

general ought to give their children. If the boy's parents happen to be ſuch Diſſenters 

as do not: teach their children the catechiſm contained in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, nor to repeat any prayer, there may be as great a latitude left · for fuch as: the 
"Truſtees ſhall think proper. ö 


*The petition ſhould be dated, and figned' by che party, or wich his mark. 
+ The. perſon recommending: the: ſcholar may alſo ſign che, petition, as. recommending. 


> 
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*Quarrels and contentions generally comę of pride; and pride was not 
made even for the moſt exalted among the children of men: in your 
.condition it is ſtill . more . hateful. Humility is a Cbriſtian virtue, a 
virtue which is of great price; it ſecures reſt to the ſouls of men 
here on earth. and its remard is everigſfing happineſe, 


ez X 


Hear with attention, and ſpeak with - caution not to offend: God 
'hath given us two ears, and but one tongue. The careful diſcharge 
of your duty will ever depend more on hearing and recollecting, than 


on ſpeaking: the moſt flippant of ſpeech are generally the moſt 
_froward and perverſe. 


You will hear every night 'ſome verſes properly choſen from the 
Holy Scriptures; and we pray regularly morning and night: we do 
not expect a bleſſing from God, if we do not aſk him for it. 


The oftener yo look up to him for a blefling, and pray for his 


grace, the better temper you will acquire, and the more .chearfulneſs 
you will enjoy; and.conſequently the more happineſs. 


Whilſt you are: moyed by .2 generous emulation to excel, the more 
actiye and . courageous you will be.; while temperance and humility 
will .cheer your heart, and render you delightfyl to yourſelf, and to 


your companions alſo. 


Thus, When you go into the · woll, you may encounter: the difficul- 
ties which attend it, like a man of underſtanding who fears God, and, 


truſting in his mercy, will view life and death with a chearful and 
. courageous mind. 


You will .ſoon be :ſenfible, that good diſcipline i is but another 8 
for peace and good order; and that learning to obey is learning to 


command, if it ſhould ever pleaſe divine Providence to put you in 
that ſtate of life. 


I need not tell you more. This little book * contains an abſtract 


of the duty of a Chriftian and a ſubjef, with regard to what he fould, 
and what he ſhould not do—you will ſtudy it at your leiſure. 


If 
See prudential,. moral, and religious advice to the ſcholars, contained in theſe pages. 


" JF; you behave like a diligent peaceable lad, inclined. to G 
affection and regard for your fchool-fellows, you ** conſider 1 me'., | 
as your brother, your father, and your friend. - - 1 = 


If you ſuffer any injury, let me know, and I will redreſs you : on _ 
the other hand, if you behave like an idle, quarrelſome, ill-natured, 3 
or wicked boy, you will prove that you are not fit to live among ſuch 5 
good boys as are in this ſchool ; and I ſhall be obliged to turn yur i 
and ſend you to your . as unfit to be mo. I 


You ſee the matter lies in a narrow nega and ed on your-- 
ſelf. I hope you will continue innocent; and may the n * 1 4 
take you under his . and guide you in all your paths! 79 

E of tbe School. 


THESE inſtructions given by the Captain of the ſchool, may be print- 1 ; 
ed on parchment, and ſigned by him, and put into a tin caſe, to be pre- of T 
ſerved by the ſcholar, as an object of moment; and produced when the 
ſcholar leaves the ſchool, and carried with him: they ſhould be read thrice 
every quarter, viz. by the ſenior, the middle, and junior ſcholar, and 
particularly on occaſion of the anniverſary of the inſtitution d, When the 
ſcholars ſnould be examined on the ſubject of their progreſs in knoẽw- 4 
ledge, whether in huſbandry, manufactory, or gre: od 3 and a font A 3 
of examination eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe . 4 
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LIST OF THE SCHOLARS (ADMITTED INTO THE COUNTY [NAVAL © 
FREE-SCHOOLS. 


- 


When I ſolicited the legiſlature in 1762, for the . a rer. 1 
uniform account of the parochial infant poor of 147 pariſhes within 
the bills of mortality, I gave an engraver and copper- plate printer a 3 | 
model to prepare the royal paper, with 'the proper columns, the 
ſame to be engraven on copper-plate, that he might ſell it for his 
. own - emolument. When the mode of .proceeding to preſerve thoſe i 
infants was formed into a law in 1707» 1 I took the ſame method, I 

ande 


It will be right to celebrate the anniverſary by fome kind ” rational W - = 
a meeting of friends and truſtees at the ſchool, | Bf 


+ This form experience may teach better than I can. 
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and in both caſes it ſacceaded” in de hit pee mankar, us i 


created 4 great facility in the execution of the parochial buſineſs. 


Should the legiſlature now eſpouſe the object propeſed to be extended 


over the kingdom, the ſame good effect may flow from it. The 


form * is comprehended i in 7 columns, viz. 


1. Date when received. ; Ef 14 


2. Name. 


If an orphan | - 933 — "Sl 


If the father alive | = - — K 
If the mother alive - — — M. 


If has had the ſmall- Don - P. 

If has been inoculated, but falled. I. 

2 3. Age, in years and monts. 09 

IIIb proved by pariſh certificate C. 
_ Stature, without ſhoes | feet inches 


5. What he has been employed in. 
6. What pariſh belongs to. 
\ 7. By whom recommended. and where living. 


* 


7 ARE MN T 6, 
8. Father's name. 1 
9. Mother's name. 755 
Nals vf children. 
11. Where living. 8 
12. What buſineſs they do. 
13. Date of certificate of the ſcholar's Foy 
JFG E. 
. 9p. 
14. To whom delivered. 
15. Remarks. 


Theſe columns ſeem to contain every thing neceſlary. 1 render the 


D d 


liſt 
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' Jift che more complete, the copper-plate ſpecimen annexed is on "Ml 
paper, one third of the whole ſheet *. 


If the form of the liſt, as it ſtands digeſted, ſhould be thought cath. 
ciently explicit, as it will be ſo much the more eaſy and regular, the 
work is ſo far done to the hands of thoſe who may keep this account. 
LETTER FROM THE CAPTAIN or THE SCHOOL TO THE PARENT, 

NEAREST RELATION, OR FRIEND OF THE SCHOLAR, ON HIS 


ADMITTANCE. 


Naval County-ſchool near 
in the county of | 
- the . 1 
n | 1 * | 
I have the pleaſure to iden you, that your + 


is admitted into this ſchool; and that nothing will be wanting to 
render him a good ſubject, with regard to his moral and religious 
conduct, as well as his health and induſtry. He will be taught to be a 
good huſbandman, or labourer in the field; and as much of common 
ſeamanſhip as will render him acceptable, if he ſhould be inclined 
to prefer that line of life. If he miſbehaves, ſo as to require your 
interpoſition, you ſhall be informed, it being meant to do the ſtricteſt 
Juſtice ; that the ſcholar who behaves well may be encouraged, and | 
he who. is fooliſh, or, having a bad heart, will not conform to the rules 
of the ſchool, may not remain in it. If he behaves as he dught, 
and continues in the ſchool ſo long as the Truſtees ſhall judge 
proper, you will in due time be informed; and it is to be hoped, 
that by his attention to the inſtruction which wall be given him, and 
his induſtrious and diligent behaviour, the education beſtowed on him 
will prove a means of promoting. his happineſs during the whole 
courſe of his life, agreeable to the humane and pious intention of 
the legiſlature and the Truſtees for the county. I am, 
| | By order of the Committee, 
. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Captain of the ſchodl. 


r 


In the model preſented, I have . the fourth line for ak. name, that there * 
tbe room in the columns to expreſs as much as is neceſſary in three lines: by this means I 
provide for only ten names in a ſheet of royal paper, with thirty lines; which upon 
computation will take in the whole. As one ſcholar leaves the ſchool and another 
comes, the book will be augmented ; but 30 to 40 ſheets may anſwer for 9 years, and 
render it eaſy to the keeper of the account to obſerve an exact preciſion, 


+ Mention ſcholar's name, and relationſhip to the party written to. 
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ITT R ON OCCASION OF THE DISCHARGE OF THE SCHOLAR. 


Naval County-ſchool near 
6's" e in the county of 1 ; 
the. day r 17 
Sir, | 
I have the pleaſure to inform you, that * | | 
your Þ | now aged I 


years and months, has delheved himſelf 9 


as mentioned in his certificate; and the Truſtees have judged it pro- 
per to diſcharge him. You are accordingly to take this notice, and 
to come or ſend to this ſchool to receive him, any time, the moſt 
convenient to you, within the ſpace of two months; in which time 
you. will pleaſe to conſider how he may be beſt provided for, by land 
or ſea; ſo that he may not upon any account be expoſed to the danger 
of idleneſs, to his own hurt, or to the injury of the good impreſſions 
which he has . received in this ſchool, or wound the honour and 
reputation of it; concerning which it is expected you will be cir- 
cumſpect and particularly attentive. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Captain of the ſchool. 


517 
11 the ſcholar ſhould be diſcharged with A # ſhort letter of 
motice may be written ſignifying the neceſſity, and that the friend may 


come to receive him within three days, and make the evil as light as 
Poſſible. 


CERTIFICATE -GIVEN TO THE SCHOLAR WHEN dared auf | 


WE, the underwritten Truſtee od Officers of the county nayal 


free-ſchool at ; near 
in the county of | belonging to the pariſh 
of 
Do 
* His name. + Relationſhip | 1 Vears and months filled uf * 


§ Character of the ſcholar, with all the honour he may deſerve... 3 


A 
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Do hereby certify, that 


aged „ 3 "Wn | and deſcription'® 
was entered on, the liſt of the ſcholars admitted into this ſchool, 
the of 17 and was diſcharged the | 
„N 17 having behaved + 


as, 


11 


and attended to 9 
ſo that we recommend him to N ny . in 800 (atio 


he ſhall act, by land or * Ee rom the School this of 
17 


à Truſtee. 1 
Captain. 
Petty Officer. 
Seal. | TEN 
Huſbandman, 
| Manufacturer. 


CONCLUSIVE OBSERVATIONS RECOMMENDATORY OF THE DESIGN. 


A regular certificate being given to every ſcholar on his leaving 
the ſchool, atteſting to his morals, perſon, and abilities, will fo far 
aſcertain his identity, and muſt be of advantage to him. Whether his 
qualities chiefly regard huſbandry, manufactory, the theory of common 
ſeamanſhip, or if the whole of his conduct is unexceptionable, it can- 
not fail of producing the effe& of giving evidence to his having had 
a regular ſober education. The ſeal of the ſchool being affixed, with 
the reſpectable ſignature of a Truſtee, and all the officers, who are 
ſuppoſed to judge, each in his province, the inſtrument will be au- 
thenticated. It could not appear with ſo much dignity, if there were 
Separate certificates for the land and the naval part. 


Theſe conificece will give ths ſcholars a diſtincion Auel may 
render their progreſs through life the eafier: they will alſo ſerve to 
diffuſe the knowledge of theſe ſchools over the kin gdom; and as they 

| give 


* Mention his ſtature and deſcribe his perſon. 
+ His temper, and the good qualities which he may poſſeſs. 


$ To mention the work he is the moſt expert in, whether huſbandry or manufaQtory, and 
the knowledge which he has acquired ia relation to the theory of common ſeamanſhip. 


\ 


give teſtimony of theſe young cls being uſeful; and induſtrioꝶs at 
an 3 age, they will render the ſhame'of floth the more ſhameful, 
and ſordid -ignorance and dangerous ferocity, the more * from 
the hearts of our fellow ſubjects in general. 


The object of :theſe ſchools will appear che more beneficial from 
the conſideration, that fome maſters of ſhips at this time, navigate 


their veſſels almoſt wholly by young perſons, 8 who PO ſo 
educated at-ſeq, the Wieſt ſeamen. Jak 


:If the fchools propokd are eſtabliſhed, they cannot fail of co- 
operating with the great national deſign of forming .nur/eries of ſeamen, 
and bringing our youth forward into uſeful action. | 


| Perkaps, Gomething more may ariſe from -this propoſal worthy of 
[legiſlative attention. Such nurſeries of our youth preparing for a ſea 
life, will become the more valuable, as they are fitted to ſerve by 
land as well as water. The whole ſtrength of a great naval nation 
cannot be brought on the theatre of action at one and the ſame time 
in peace, as in war: and, in many «inſtances, ſeamen do in effect take 
their turns, and. ferve at ſea and land Wen 


The men who knows how to get bread. on ſhore, and delighting 
occafionally in going to ſea for variety, or becauſe he can make greater 
gains on the water, muſt be conſidered as a more uſeful member of 
the community, than him who is a ſeaman only. I grant that there 
are many of.the latter who we ought to prize very highly; but if abi- 
-lity for land or ſea- ſervice, doubles the number of feamen, properly 
diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge, the plan before us will neceflarily 
afford fo much: the * life and energy to naval «ave ce 


One . ſcholars in each ſchool, reckoning 50 counties, is 
ooo; each being 30 months at ſchool, 15 years gives us 30,000 
men *: in the courſe of this time many of them will probably have 
ſerved at; ſea ; others may have made ſo m ö a 1 in the 

| | => Den 


* Taking the medium of 1 18, years after 1 years, it is-20 years. of 2M 
A Ee | 
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Fbeoretical part of common ſeamanſhip, as will render them expert 
in learning the practical duty in a ſhort time. If one third of the num. 
ber, viz. 10,000, were to make their appearance, we might on an. 
emergency have reaſon to rejoice at ſuch a recruit. | 


Among the ſeveral claſſes which compoſe a nation, there ever will 
be many individuals who are ſo habituated to their peculiar occupation 
and mode of living, that they have very little inclination to try what 

they can do for themſelves in any other way. But this proves nothing 
| againſt the plan propoſed, for in the aggregate ſum of the ceconomy 
of a nation, ſuch perſons not being numerous above a certain meaſure,, 
are no detriment to the harmony of a community: and this is in ge- 
neral the caſe of our ſeamen; yet he who labours with his hands, 
cannot be ſuppoſed capable of uſing them only in one way. Ne 
ceſſity, the parent of invention, teaches mankind things much more 
wonderful than the plan recommended, which in effect is familiar 
in common life; but this deſign will give it the higher reputation, 
and rendering it ſyſtematical, diffuſe its benefits univerſally. t 


Me ſee continually, in time of war, landmen turn ſeamen; and in 
peace, ſcamen, who are properly ſuch, ſet their hands to the plough, the 
hod, the pick-axe, and the ſpade, and various kinds of labour. | 


There is no reaſon to fear any inconvenience from a greater number 
of men being acquainted with the ſea, than can be employed on it 
at one and the ſame time. If thoſe which are not employed on 
the water get their bread honeſtly on the land, we ſhould rejoice: 

were there tens of thouſands in theſe circumſtances. | 


Let us follow the ſame ſentiment further, and enquire how far the: 
public happineſs may be promoted, by guiding the ſteps of the riſing 
generation of the labouring part of our fellow ſubjects, ſo that they 
may look on the ſea and land with an equal eye, and be capable of 
earning their bread on either element. 'Thoſe who are of the moſt 
daring temper, and moſt fond' of variety, will have the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity to the water. In war, captures on the enemy is one motive: 
in peace, higher wages than they can obtain on ſhore : theſe, with a 


principle of preweſs, will ever influence great numbers. | 
AY 3 Thus 


"en —— 
— 
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Thus our religion and politics may go hand in hand, more e chen we 
have been accuſtomed to. Tf we conſider the object of the ſchools 
propoſed, in a political view only, if a fixed number of ſuch landmen- 
volunteers were received in ſucceſſion, periodically, in ſhips of war 
or merchant- men, it could not fail of making a material addition 
to our maritime ſtrength, and enable us to carry on a naval war with 
the more power and energy; and bringing the event to a ſpecdier 
iſſue, render war leſs deſtructive and expenſi ve. | 


The plan propoſed cannot be carried into execution, in any degree. 
to anſwer the ſame end, by any inſtitution now exiſting amongſt us. 
If this is eſtabliſhed on a permanent baſis, and conducted with any 
moderate degree of propriety, we may hope to receive a very con- 
ſiderable benefit from it. The idea of cultivating land gives the naval 
part a cheerful countenance, and both act with a reciprocal benefit to 
their reſpective characters and reputation; and in the ſame degree that 
this plan promotes the cauſe of induſtry, it will add to the national 
riches, and render ſeamanſhip the more familiar. 


It appears to me in the ſtrongeſt point of view, that this plan 
may be a means of cultivating ſo much the ſtronger tie of friendſhip 
between gentlemen of landed eſtates and ſea officers. It will render 
the firſt the more willing, as they will be the more able to ſerve the 
public in the ſea line: it will render the laſt the more conſiderate 
and humane, and the more attentive to our youth and the ri/ing genera- 
tion, particularly to ſuch as come recommended by the judicious labours 
of the firſt people of the reſpective counties through the realm; and 
conſequently make a ſtrong and fruitful graft on naval economy, -and . 
render ſea * land as one object to us. 


A judicious tender treatment of the riſing generation will like- 
wiſe operate more generally on the minds of a free people, and 
they will be the more inclined to make that choice which is beſt 
calculated for the public intereſt. I ſay a free people, becauſe they 
are accuſtomed to think for themſelves more than thoſe who 

live under deſpotic governments; and they have generally a ſtronger | 
ſenſibility of a rational, juſt, and generous behaviour towards them, 
This is in no inſtance more ſtrongly, nor more frequently ve- 
rified, than among ſeamen, whoſe point of honour will carry them 
greater 
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greater lengths, in the moſt arduous enterprize, for the commander 
they love and honour, embarked with him in the fame cauſe, than 


any other claſs of people. 


The ſame reaſoning holds for the riſing generation: ike the beams 
of the great luminary of the heavens acting on the animal ar vegetable 
world, it will add ſpirit to the moſt animated policy. The force 
increaſes by reffexion, as the ſun operates on all bodies. From the 
moment we exerciſe our, philanthropy with a diſcerning mind, we are 
actuated by a more virtuous diſpoſition; the loye of God and our 
country becomes in a more energie degree as one object. By teaching 
others we learn, and ſound policy and humanity gro into the ruling 
paſſion of the breaſt : both the intention and the act are ſanctified, 
and rendered a grateful offering at the throne of Him from * all 


good originates:! | 


t 


Thus the- tendency of this plan will .maritimize the inhabitants af 
this iſland, in a ſuperior degree to any method of the ſame nature 
hitherto in uſe, giving ſuch a valuable ſtamp and Currency - to our 
"—_— as may do our country .a material ſervice. 


It is now near fourſcore years * ifince a Mr. Maidwell, who appears 
to have been a.gentleman of fortune, publiſhed a thin octavo volume, 
entitled, An Eſſay upon the Neceſſity and Excellency of Education:; 
„ with an Account of erecting the Royal Mathematical Schole 
* recommended by his Royal Highneſs the Lord High Admiral of 
England, &c. upon a Report of the Navy Board, declaring, amongſt 
„ other. Advantages to the Nation, the particular Services of ſuch a 
Foundation in the Royal Navy of England in its ſeveral Capacities.” 


This gentleman went ſo far as to offer to endow the ſchool with 
L. 500 per annum. The preface ſays, ** Readers are commonly 
*« divided into the grave, the learned, and the witty : thus the dif= 
% courſe is judged the moſt delicat, and creats the ſharpeſt appetit, 
'<© which-is ſeaſon'd at once agreeable to theſe ſeveral. palats; ** as 
'<* manna to the —— is ſweet to al. that taſt it.” 


Whether it was through the event of death, or other. accident, 
it * not appear that this gentleman s plan ſueceededs ingeed 
| I do 

'® 1704+ 
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I Yo not conerive how it could ſucceed, as his expectations carried 
im much beyond the beunds of the ordinary capacities of boys or 


If we judge from the events of, theſt more enlightened days, we 
ſhould wonder to hear it propoſed to learn navigation by ſtudying 
it in © Latin, French, Ttdjan, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Dutch,” as 
this gentleman recommended; though it might be more conſiſtent 
at that time than at the preſent period of our hiſtory. His book 
was written in 1703 or 41704, and dedicated to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Harley, then Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and 
one of the principal Seorttaries of State to Queen Anne. 


"= author ſays, * Such as yon, were bora for the fame and 

© benefit of your country ſuch as you, were born to be praiſed in 
6 1 and to ſtand before princes.” In his preface he remarks, 
That to ſecure our monarchy, we ought to breed the ſons of 
“ gentlemen capable of commands at ſea, and naval imployments ; 
« and that, to expect that quality alone ſhould waft men up into places 
'« and:imployments, is as untedſonable as to think that a ſhip, becauſe 
'« it .is carved and guilded, (hould be fit to go to ſea, without fails 
« or tackling. But when a gentleman makes no other uſe of his 
quality than to .incite him the more to his daty, it will give ſuch 
a true and ſettled ſuperiodity as muſt deſtroy al — from 
— thoſe that are below them.” | 


In this remark we -may join in, (FT with this early writer, 
and zealous friend to maritime improvement. The Navy-board, at 
that time &, having recommended the plan to the Lord High Admi- 
ral, „ as thinking it deſerving of all manner of encouragement,” 
we are left to ſeek for the reaſon why it did not take place. His 
views were extenſive as to ſcience: he ſays, That the end for 
% which this naval education is deſigned may not be diſappointed, 
«© by taking in too few particulars; and that the inſtitution may be 
4e '* completely genetal, * uſeful | to mw public, the arts, ſciences, 


© and | 
Tho. Littleton, _ Tha. Sergilon, Tho. Hopſon, ; 
Rich. Haddock, Wm. Tymwell, Sam. Atkins, 
Dan. Furzer, Hen. Greenkill, Geo. Tollet, f 
«Clo. Shovell, D. Lyddell, Ant. Hammond, | 
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0% and languages hereafter mentioned, are propoſed in this ſchole, to 
* be ſufficiently and accurately taught; geometry, arithmetic, al- 
« gebra, mechanics, ſtaticks, hydroſtaticks, ſurveying of land, for- 
« tification, perſpective, drawing, geography, trigonometry, chro- 
© nography, aſtronomy, &c.“ But on conſulting profeſſional men, 

they tell me that too much may be attempted by boys at ſchpot 0 
as well as too little time matures knowledge. Tm 


: %.: 


Whatever the ſons of beben or gentlemen of fortune may Nun 
learn, to render their education complete and poliſhed, I find ne 
motives to induce me to recommend that the fix young artiſts pro- } 
poſed to, compoſe the extra part of the County naval free-ſchools, 
ſhall be taught more than the maſter of the ſchool thinks neceſſary,” 
to render them brave and uſeful officers. If they devote a portion 
of their attention to Engl. iſh grammar, and when they leave the ſchool 
are capable, as far as the theory of navigation goes, to carry a thip * 
from one port to another; and if they are accuſtomed to diſcipline, ml 
habituated to a moral and religious life, I ſhould eſteem a ſon 2 
my own as more > ſubſtantially accompliſhed, than if he had the learned 
languages with leſs nautical ſcience, leſs application, or leſs fear * 
God. There are ſome refinements which tend rather to lower an . 
raiſe the reputation of naval warriors. If we can put our youth in a 
line which leads to the mount of honour, and-condudts them into the | 
temple. of fame, with the renown of honeſt men and warriors, whatever 
is beyond this frequently proves of an ambiguous tendency. . The few 
who have an uncommon genius will force their way forward, and may 
tio the moſt good or the moſt. evil. to teciety:; ; but I take the middle 


as the ſafer Ts. 5 | 85 * 
\ 1 8 , 33 . 
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Science not han che chief object of this ſpeonlation, I: Haig 
ſuppoſed the maſter or captain of the ſchool left in a great meafure 
to his own diſcretion ; preſuming that, by giving & young gen- 
tlemen their leſſons in navigation, and the duties of a ſea. officer, 
it will be a means of filling up a portion of his time, in his proper 
line, for their benefit. while the maſs of his pupils, the free ſcholars, 
who are to be bred to common ſeamanſhip, are working in the field. 
If he does his duty, he will be ready at all ſeaſons to advance the inte- i 
reſt of the ſchool, by a judicious and an aſſiduous ſuperintendency of 
the whole; and in this view render his artiſt ſebolars inſtrumental 'to' 


the diſcipline, good order, vigilance, and. activity of. the free gſcbolart, ö 
2 who 
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who are to be, hred common ſeamen, while the artiſts themſelves are 
trained to a knowledge of practical diſcipline. 


7 


1 have been careful to repeat, that my plan has no further affinity 
with any thing that bears. the name of «ſcience, nor is it left, like Mr. 
Maidwel s propoſal, to the purſe of a private gentleman. The times 
wear a complexion differing from his deſign ; for- though there ſeems 
to be a noble ſimplicity in his book, mixed with the pedantry of the 
time in which he wrote, it wants that glowing warmth and generous 
enthuſiaſm which our days ought to inſpire! We are arrived to a 
height of maritime power, which we muſt maintain, or fink | If we 
are, not equal to a conteſt with an union of nations upon nations, neither 


can, there be any good reaſon, for. their uniting their power againſt us. 


en #2 ; 


The lbeoretical praftice of common ſeamanſhip is my theme; ; pene- 
rate, as I am, with conviction, that it deſerves that name, and that 
it may be ſo managed as to become a play-game, and relief to the 
labours of agriculture and manufactory. The ſerious concerns of 
ſuch. labour, are preſented to us in as pleaſing a form, with reſpect to 
the perſons of the riſing generation, as the reſurrection of ſpring, or 
the growth of animal life, are exhibited in the er of nature. 3 
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It is not refined endowments which extend the art of navigation : our 
preſent meaning. is to cheriſh the growth of young common ſeamen, in 
the mode, the leaſt expenſive that can be imagined; yet not loſing fight 
of the artiſt., The object is very different from that which curioſity 
or reverence for time paſt may ſuggeſt. Our Bufineſe is to look 
forward: our cauſe is powerful, and the means of execution extenfive. 
We are now in peace, or the ſemblance of peace, and have leiſure 
ſufficient to contemplate: a p6lice ſo political and ſalutary, ſhewing 
an affectionate regard to the riſing generation, and a facred reſpect 
for our glory in arms on ſome future great day of trial. 


There cannot be a ſhadow of doubt of the 3 of regularity 
and good order. That which is eſſential to the ſucceſs of all enter- 
prizes, cannot be omitted in this; and nothing is more apparent 
than the propriety of diſſeminating. this principle, as the ſoul of 

police and government. The. diſcharge of duties is the tie of human 
ſociety in all the various relations we ſtand; | and we cannot conſider 


this *. as differing from any other engagement, depending on the 
. exerciſe 
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exerciſe of virtues which are ſuppoſed common $0 men of charatter, 
who are choſen for their talents and good diſpoſition to promote a 
public good. .In this caſe there ſeems to be leſs reaſon for ſuſpicion, 
that one duty or inclination will claſh with another, than in moſt other 
-concerng, as it includes ſo much private humanity as well as public 
good. Tt is the vigilance of the pilot who ſteers that preſerves the veſſel, 
and directs her courſe : and there will be found ſome perſon of leiſure, 
knowledge, activity, and warmth of heart, in every county, to whpm 
we may look up for the execution of an eriterprize of this kind. And 
whoever this ſhall be, or whatever the mode of raiſing the ſmall ſum 
which the reſpective counties may require for the purpoſe, it is with 
the higheſt Satire underſtand, that the plan now adopted by the firft 
Naval board, :in favour.of the. riſing generation, harmonizes in ſubſtance 


with that which is contained in -theſe ſheets, and "= will mutually 
aid and alſiſt each other. 


P. 8. Notwithſtanding it may appear, by pages 55, 56, that 
I lay a ſtreſs on hammocks being provided for the free ſcholars, 
as a naval part of furniture, it is probable many good ſubjects will 
incline more to the fide of iron fingle bedſteadt, which are more eaſily 
kept clean, eſpecially -by boys. In ſhips of war the men are all required 
to bring up their hammocks in fine weather, and in ſhips nothing but. 
hammocks can be accommodated for the fore-maſt men; but in our 
ſchools the caſe will be different. In ſhips a double ſet of hammocks 
is neceſſary for cleanlineſs. I mention this as a circumſtance which 
leaves a latitude of choice and opinion; and as cleanlineſs muſt be 
ſought, as neceſſary to life, as food and raiment, my own judgment 
now inclines me to the iron bedſteads, which may ſtand nearly within 


the ſame. compaſs as t bammocks: : if they ſpread over more ſpace 
BY may be accomm ated. 
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T moſt joyous port. of. the Wee e of ſeaman is ſinging a 
bold cheering ſong ;; and this is alſa one of the diverſions of every claſs of 
the people, in their early days. The defign of this collection is obvious; and I 
have made choice af ſuch poetry as is equally devoid of vulgarity and libertiniſm. 
With all due reſpect for the celebrated. perfonages of Bacchus and Venur, I have 
left them aut of my choir ; preſuming that theſe imaginary beings will be realized 
but too ſoon, when. young perſons come into a world, perverted by bad habits 
and cuſtams, and the numerous aids. given to vicious practices. My object is 
the ſentiments which our young ſcholars ſhauld imbibe, as it were with their 
milk, to dane. their hearts mugs every period of their lives. 


Te will be- no lefs apparent that theſe fongs have an equal view to morals, ani- 
mated attention . to the duties of hufbandry, contentment, and the lively vigour 
and valour which is often diſplayed in ſeamanſhip. Where pleafing ſounds and 
ſenſe are in uniſon, they bid fairer ta be inſtruftive to youth, than where 
only the ſolemn gravity of philoſaphic manners is recommended. The latter is 
out of faſhion among the higher claſſes z it would be leſs in character to expect 
it among the lower, and particularly among ſeamen. But I have expreſſed my wiſhes' 
that the  jovial ' ſong ſhauld not be forgotten: and I meant ſongs which have a ten- 
dency to mend the heart, and not to corrupt it. In this view I do not conceive 
why ſinging ſhould not convey as profitable leſſons in the ſchools of moral erudi- 
tion, as any other mode of inſtruction: for whether we read or ſing, if the poetry 
and ſentiment be pure and pleaſing, it muſt adminiſter food to the underſtanding, 
as well as the imagination ; and if theſe combine their force, they will act as hand- 
maids: to reaſon, and raiſe the imagination. It is the gua/ity of the muſic which 
vibrates on the | heart : 


« Pun anvgr many when Þ; bees fakes muſic ; 
4 The reaſon is, my . are ann 


This may be truly faid, when the notes are of a ſerious caſt; but ill * 
1 With reſpect to the force of ſound, our great poet You! on, 


« For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
* Or race of youthful and unhandled' colts, 
« Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
« (Which is the hot condition of their blood) 
« If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
« Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 
' * © You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand ; 
„Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze 
« By the ſweet power of muſic, Thin, he pag | 
DP 3 
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„ Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
„ But muſic, for the time, doth change his nature. 
„The man that hath not muſic in himſelf, 

<< Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
« Ts fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

« The motion of his ſpirits are dull as Right, 

« And his affections dark as Erebus.” 


"Theſe are the ſentiments of our celebrated child of nature, Imagination's favourite 
ſon.; but he certainly meant to be underſtoed in a qualified ſenſe, as he knew that 
ſome minds are ſo ill framed to a reliſh of this pleaſure of the fancy (for ſo 
it ſhould be called) as to look dewn on it with a ſecret. diſdain, while they 
honour reaſon, and grace the underſtanding. What there is wanting in ſuch 
ſouls, or in what they abound; is not my preſent object to enquire : this ve 
know, that in all countries there are ſome favourite words ſet to favourite tunes, 
which adminiſter to high delight, and communicate a general joy: others are 
ſuited to ,peculiar claſſes ; among theſe, with us, we ny reckon ONS 
who often have recourſe to jocund ſounds. 


To be merry and wiſe is not the worſe advice, for being a vulgar bern. 
Amidſt a multitude of excellent poetical compoſitions, I could ſelect but few, 


the greater volume of them being dedicated too much to the joys of women and 
Wine, to ſuit my purpaſe. | | 


Wor ſong-writing -poets often lean to an opinion as if wine caly could inſpire 
love, and love only inſpire the Muſe. When they take "their object in a com- 
prehenſive view, philanthropy, and the ſtudy of nature in her pure, or leaſt cor- 
rupted ſtate, is her trueſt friend and moſt faithful ally, dipping her pen in honey, 
yet in nothing extenuate or written in the fraud of laviſh flattery, where the 
heart, is moſt ſubject to be miſled. True valour and manly ſentiment, in every 
part of life, are beſt ſuited to a ſenſe of duty; but comfort, and the hopes of 
joy, are not leſs the produce of the field and the waves, than the fudy. Shake- 
ſpear had a good title to celebrate the praiſe of muſic, as well as to deſcribe 
the moſt intereſting ſcenes of human life. Were he to riſe from the grave, 
What would he fay of Captain Inglefield's heart-piercing narrative ?—it is an 
aſtoniſhing fine picture of life, when in fickneſs or old age we contend with 
nature, in the expectation of Ne g a precarious temporary exiſtence. | 


"The account which this gentleman gives of his ſufferings, with eleven 

| of his crew, when he eſcaped the fate of the Centaur, has an anecdote 
of an intereſting kind, applicable. to our preſent ſubje&. In à tract of near 

300 leagues, in a pinnace, on the ocean, without a compaſs, for the ſpace of 

fifteen days; they were at length reduced to one ſhip-biſcuit, divided into 
twelve parts, for breakfaſt, as much for dinner, with little more than half a 

wine glaſs of water; obſerving that, it was ſomething comfortable to reflect, 

„„ that dying of hunger. was not ſo dreadful as our imaginations had repre- 

> << ſented ;” one of their ſtrongeſt companions having died without a groan. 
| He informs us, ** ſome had drank their own urine, and all but myſelf had drank 

« ſalt water. As yet deſpair and gloom had been ſucceſsfully prohibited; and 

vos. the evenings. cloſed. in, the men had been encouraged by turns to ing 4 


7 ng, 


t 1 


te ſong, or relate a ſtory inſtead of a_/upper ; but this ie 1 Wund it impoſ. 


« ſible to raiſe either,” He then acquaints us, Our laſt breakfaſt had been 
« ſerved with the bread and water remaining, when en Jebn Gregs » quarter-maſter, 
« declared, with much confidetice; _ he faw the land in the S8. E.“ 


22 


It is eaſy to diſcover how the * is docked: by . conveyed in 
muſical ſounds : but to beguile the hours, when hope ſtands quivering on a 
point, and expectation wears the face of Portor; ; to give utterance to a ſong 
proves a firmneſs and a valout, '' Which , ought, to endear the, name of a ſeaman, 
and: to afford him countenines' bepond the common race of mortals: and what 
can we do better than cherifh' A Habit of innocent mirth, Accompanied by.. ſongs 
of feſtivity? Happily for mahkind, the generality are pleaſed. e "EY things; 
as rw F. r often dort even ed. to wiſdom. l. ab. afl wand 


LUOVES 


2140 4 e it vs ; 

| When reaſon allents to What paſſion ai Qtates, a as 1 * the ſubje& fu ITY of many 
admirable compoſitions of tlie tender muſical kind, Peace will be the .com- 
panion and friend of the human breaſt. The brave, the humane, and pious, in 
the language of the poet, ** ſink in the ſoft captivity but they are ſuppoſed 


to retain their reaſon, and the way to be free, is not to ere ys os 
beyond « certain bounds 3. themfors ſongs ſhould. on. chatkel: * 


The pious and the politic, uh enter into. the merits of this CORY will 
judge of the choice which I have made, of what I found ready framed to my 
deſign, and of the alterations and additions, how far they may be confidered as 
corroborating evidence of the conſiſtency of the plan. 1 have given the words | 
of ſongs of ſuch Pre-eminence for ſenſe, poetry, or gate of great. naval 
.eycnts, as may give my labour the more dighity, and Tuggeſt the , .of 
further improvement. It is not te be inagitied” that hal the umber of 
-thels ſeholars, will catch the tunes ef ®/quartet patt” of dhe te every one 

ho has an gar, will make the choice he plæsſes; "and if he accompanies his 
labgur in the field, or on the waves, wit wich a Jenfible ſollg. it may afford an 
equal proof of his ingenuity and contentment: and he will beguile many an 

hour, . which wight be otherwiſe the heavier on his hands. It is not to be — 
poſed that any one of our ſcholars will learn 4 fingle note in muſick, though ſome 


of the artiſts may have Iearnt them i the free ſcholars will euch ſounds by the 
car as tunes are e vulgarly acquired. E 
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ion 5 in ſome ane may . FT to promote A peculiar” i Jo- 
= but this opinion is Bot Warranted in be c mparative view. of nations: 
neither does mirth grow from 'our . Clipate, 8 "Our | food d, nor our. native. tempets. 
The French ſeetn'to excel us In theſe articles ; but we akg it up in generoſity, 


ſtrength of underſtanding, And an beuge s. Even our buzzs is a ſong, and 
where ſhall we find à more chedffuf Gr y one? Therofors: our poor boys. may 


__ "and plex, and ng t themlelves 110 W 18, an ieee uh. * 
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As to the poetry, I muſt remark, in the words of our great patron of the 
magic ſtrain: | ren 
„„ 
5 « If muſic and ſweet poetry agree, 
As they muſt needs, the ſiſter and the brother, 
« Then muſt the love be great twixt thee and me, 
« Becauſe thou loy'ſt the one, and I the other. 
« Dowland to thee is dear, whoſe heavenly touch 
„Upon the lute doth raviſh human ſenſe ; 
« Spenſer to me, whoſe deep conceit is ſuch, . 
1 As paſſing all conceit needs no defence. 
l * Thou Jov'ft to hear the ſweet meladious ſound, 
« That Phebus' lute, the queen of muſic, makes ; 
„ And I in deep delight am <hiefly drown'd, 
< When s himſelf, to u he. Ne, 


Whether we honour moſt the poet or cainkitiat, our meaning is to advance 
the intereſt of ſcamanſhip, by every Fr of humanity and policy, rational re- 
Fard, and friendly countenance. p 


wort)» 9 i} 
To. hazard' life at command is a common effect of diſcipline. 


eee Let them be rous'd, loud farms ſhall make reply, 
< And thunder echo to the trembling y.“ 


The jovial ſon well choſen, has | a peculiar affinity with the courage of ſeamen. 


To hope where there is no danger, is common; but amidſt perils to reitice 
in melody, however rude, ſeems to be peculiar to that claſs of W 


4 — 


* Who hear old Ocean roar, 

« And heave huge ſurges to the trembling ſhore; 
*The groaning banks return the bellowing ſound, 
6s And rocks re-murmur as the waves rebound,” 
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To ſcorn delay, and fly as it were on the wings of fiery expedition - to- ata 
their purpoſe, or fall with glory, is the ſpirit of the ſong. With reſpect to 
the exerciſe of gratitude and the praiſe of God, we muſt ſeek it in the hyma 
and pfalm. Proſperity, in every part of life, is a ſubje& for gratitude and, 
praiſe; but to rejoice in an adyerſe ſtate, when fortune ſeeras. to frown, and 
every object wears' a terrific aſpect, it is then we ſhew our valour, aur ſub- 
miſſjon, our conſtancy to our principles, under the confidence, that as ſurely 
as there is a God, he muſt delight in virtue and piety. and that TE he. 
delights in, muſt ultimately be Narr. 


The diſtinction of ſea and land is not ſo much to the 1 as. the, inclination, | 
of the mind, and the temper of the heart, The Jews, whoſe hiſtory ; as ſo remarkably, 
diſplayed. in the facred writings, under ſuch. a variety of circumſtances, were dify' 
tinguiſhed for their conduct, as repreſented in the 207th. plalm.. We are told 
by a learned Jew , that it was an order of their church, that theſe foug kinds of 


perſons ſhould give public thanks to God i in the co egation.: the Heel when healed, | 
the priſoner, when releaſed; the traveller, when — 5 to his s journey s end; ae 


+4 Maimonides. 
Hh. ſeaman,. 
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deen, when be returns From ds voyage. - This'wvs de be Une Eleni. bebe 
a public * where at leaſt ten of che eliters were to betþ refent 8. 5 


Such was the pious order of che Jeb FIG We hive refined K A 
great part of the more exalted picty, as well as the 'Pimitive AHmplicity of our 
divine religion; yet it is not the leſs natural to every perſon who has a Tenſe 
of religion, and ſtrictly ſpeaking, is in his right mind, to Does to the Alinighty 


when he is in danger, and to praiſe him when he is delivered "from it. We 


have ſeveral cuſtoms yet exiſting, which have affinity with ſuch antient reli- 


gious ſolemnities. We praiſe God in his temples, in dur * in our pray- 
ers, and by finging of plillms ;' and in this view I bring up the Tear of m ny 
forces, with a few pſalms in ſimple - metre, and which youtlg Perſons may 
taught as a part of religious worſhip. Though one boy in an hundred mödld be 5 
inert as not to become a rafter uf 4 jevial or ſentimental ſong, Wey Hibuld M1 
ung pſalms as part of their devotion, ind rhitfk, or others of the Hie wmport, ; 
may be recommended by their truſtees and teichtrs; a8 eflential ts the. tem. 


poral and eternal felicity of cheſe Pe bega. Wb Fr6E-ſchollis 6 Me * | 
Naval Free- ſchodls. k 


There cannot be a ſhadow of doubt but cut ral x d ſong þ wha ct: 
and underſtanding of the ſubje&, may help to rtficy nd when it ſtands in 


need of reſources. And as theſe approach in matter -to what we di A by 


the name of Hymns, or Spiritual Songs, We _ Ugnify thi the 9325 words 
and ſounds, and exalt our hearts to God. ns are not uled e epd in e 


excep t in extra- 


parochial congregations: in other alehiBfics for the worthip of 883 aceg 1 
to the manner of our fathers, and the N ces Church, we either 


e an ems, 
or plain pſalms, the latter of which are ſuppgſed to 7 ſuited to the abilities of 
every one who comes within the gates the templ ple God; but unhappily, fog 
us, there are but few Who can ike out any 5 tolerable muſick, OW. 


Ang to qur neglect 
of teaching our children, and our bad cuſtoms ahd "negligence in this Ft.) of 
our public worſhip. 
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Singing .of pſalms, among the primitive Chritass ſeems to, have been, a Pr, 
material part of their devotion : it is ſill the fame in many Chriſtian churches, 
and we ſtill retain a reverence for it; but i in practice, che ſubſtance of it is fre 
yet claſſes of the e forget that God' may 'be worſhipped | in ſpirit 
and in truth in very humble verſification, or in mere proſe. But if che ſub- 
lime ſpirit of David has been reduced in Language, the fire of. his devotion, 
has been often extinguiſhed. At length our plalmody recovered. itſelf i in ſome g 
degree, by bands or communities who called themſelves "he. ers ;, but on their ; 
part they ſeem to have become literally Angers; 3 and though they declare .to: . 
ſing to the glory of God, it is to be feared they generally offer incenſe to 
their own glory in ſinging, not appearing devont themſelves, nor exciting de- b 
votion in -others; Thus the ſervice of the Church of England, ſo admi- 
rably pure in itſelf, ſuffers in this material article, Why the object is 


\ Verſe 32. Let him exalt Him alſo i in the - congregation of the people, and praiſe Him i in the Adi | 
of the elders, | 


4 not 
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not taken under the moſt ſerious conſideration, is more lamentable than wort. 
derful; and yet it is wonderful, that in an age in which muſick is venerated 
almoſt to enthuſiaſm, the proper object of it, the worſhip of God, ſhould 
not be rendered familiar to all. ranks of people. A common ſong, being ſet to 
a certain eaſy tune, is learnt by the ear by moſt young perſons with great eaſe: 
may not the ſame work be accompliſhed. in reſpe& to p/alms? But it does not 
appear that the leaſt care of this kind is beſtowed. in our W Nb as if. it were 
meant to drop this part of our public NOVO | * 5 


The greater number of the pſalms i in this amal oollection are in 05 mths 
Foundling- Hoſpital : others are as plain and eaſy, ſelected from the beſt old and 

modern compoſers. Very little experience, with thoſe who have a tolerable: ear 
and voice, will enable them to catch a tune, which is in itſelf devoid of all the 
artful decorations of harmony; and it may be -preſumed, if the ſcholars of the 
County Naval Free- ſchools propoſed, have a little inſtruction given them, they 
will Ang, as well as pray, to the true glory of God. This will induce them to 
teach their children, from generation to generation, and promote the welfare of 
their country. Being of ſuch equal ages, they will not be ſo ſubject to be in- 
terrupted by each other, as in common congregations. So far theſe ſchools may 
tend to a reformation in this article.alſo; and the, loweſt of the unlettered mm 
help to teach us what belongs to the common ſenſe of devotion. * 
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It is not to be imagined many of our Aheles will hear an organ while they ue 
at ſchool—and, unleſs thoſe who are. paid for playing would conſider where they 


are, and to what end they touch the keys, it were more happy if 196 world | 
let them ſleep. 


It may be aſked, what is the end or deſign of our young females, in high = 
middle life, being taught muſick at ſchool ? Is it merely as a genteel accompliſh-. 
ment, according to vulgar acceptation ; or to amuſe an hour which might other- | 
wiſe hang heavy on their hands? If mifck is the voice of love, it may be applied 
to the love of God, in pure devotion: but, is this the primary deſign, or the 
primary application of it? Does it appear to have any tendency to enhance the 
value of our muſick in churches, or the worſhip of the Almighty in the beauty 
of holineſs? On the. contrary, are not our muſic-maſters and organiſts totally 

| undiſciplined ? They play what they pleaſe, and are ſeldom pleaſed with de- 
votional muſic. The imagination is the faculty of the ſoul chiefly , concerned 3 
but if it is not applied to ſoften the heart to a ſenſe of its own wants and im- 
perfections, it may do more injury than ſervice to the mind. The valuntaries 
played in our churches are ſometimes very fine unmeaning things, and ſometimes 
very coarſe unmeaning things. If we wiſh to ſend up our hearts in gratitude to. 
God for the mercies received in the week paſt, and pour forth our ſouls in 
thankſgiving, or fill our minds with an awful ſenſe of the place in which we | 
are, and are anxious to render the captivating ſounds inſtrumental and pre- 
paratory to the devotion we are about to perform, ſhall we be able to do it by. 
the ordinary practice of organiſts? It is true, few venture to play a jig, or 2 
minuet, or devote their muſical talents, on this occaſion, to Venus, Bacchus, or 

Mars; for that would create an offence too groſs to be borne : but who pretends 
to ſay that their muſick is devoted to the honour of the true God, or is proper to 


9 the 
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the ſanctity of his holy temple? We are ſometimes told that there are compo- | 
ſitions ſuited to churches, and that they might be uſed. If there are ſuch, | 
it is rarely our good fortune to hear them; but we often hear a barbarous 

ſound, as if it were expreſſive of a dream, bordering on a meaning, but utterly 
inexplicable. It often reminds me of the fingers whom I have heard in Perſia, 

who are eſteemed for their proficiency in proportion to their loudneſs ; demon- 

ſtrating the barbarity of their taſte by their vociferation.. How eaſily might 

our church-muſicians be confined- to the uſe of ſuch muſick as is proper to . 
the worſhip of God! —Is the reformation to come from the clergy, or the 

laity ? — From the great lord, or the great lady, who may take the lead, and 

correct this abuſe ? Let us make our ſchools in general more inſtrumental to the 


true worſhip of God: it is a part of reformat rs difficult to accompuiy, as 
the ſpirit may follow the act, and ſanctify it. 


This part of my work, in my own judgment is neceſſary, and may be in- 
ſtrumental to the ſucceſs of the general deſign; and I cannot conclude in terms 


better adapted to the purity of my intention on every part, than in the words 
and ſenſe of one of my own prayers . ö 


« O merciful God, who in thy boundleſs ee to ſinful man, haſt 
e from the beginning ordained an interceſſor: grant that his merits may ſup- 
« ply my imperfect obedience; and his blood waſh out my ſinful ſtains ! Gra- 
« ciouſly receive this offering of benevolence; that when my hour of diſſo- 
“ lution ſhall come, I may reſign my breath 'in peace — To Thee I devote my 
e hours: accept them, O Lord of mercy, in this offering: let my confidence 
« in thy love be a grateful ſacrifice. This I beg, Almighty Father of angels 
* and men, in the name of my powerful Mediator, who gave up his life in 
« the ſervice of mankind of all conditions, and now fits. at thy right hand in 
« all the triumphs of everlaſting gory le. 8 3 
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ADAPTED. TO, 


MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT. 


SONG T. 
"MORNING. "INVITATION To "RISE. 


-QEE, with roſy banners ſtreaming, 
Young-ey'd morn aſcend the ſkies ! 
Why, my meſs-mate, art thou dreaming? 
Awake, my boy—my friend, ariſe | 


Now the lark aloft is ſearing, _ 
Hear her muſic, how ſhe ſtrains! + 
On ſpread wings ſhe is ſurveying 
Our blithſome fields-and happy plains. 


'SO'NG II. 


'DESCRIPTIVE OF :THE CHARMS OF 
THE MORNIN.G. 


N the-barn the tenant cock, 

Cloſe to partlet “ perch'd on high, 
-Briſkly crows, (the ſhepherd's clock |) 
| Jocund that the morning's nigh. 


Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire: 

And the peeping fun- beam, now, _ 
Paints with gold the village ſpire. 


Philomel forſakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where ſhe prates at night: 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the ſhepherd's fight. 


From the low-roof'd cottage ridge, 
See the chattering ſwallow ſpring ; 

Darting thro' the one-arch'd bridge, 

Quick ſhe dips her dappled wing. 


* Paitlet means a ben. 


Now the pine - trees waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale: 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
: Daiſies, on the dewy dale. 


From the balmy ſweets, uncloy'd, 
(Reſtleſs till her taſk be done) 

Now the buſy bee's employ'd, 
Sipping dew before the ſun. 


Trickling thro? the crevic'd rock, 
Where the limpid ſtream diftills, 
Sweet refreſhment waits the flock, 
When tis ſun-drove from the hills. 


Sweet O ſweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white embloſſom'd' ſpray ! 


Nature's univerſal ſong 


SONG III. 


IN -PRAISE OF EARLY RISING, 


4 HE ſun from the eaſt tips the mountains with | 


gold, | 


And the fields all beſpangled with dew-drops 


behold ! | | 
The lark's early matin proclaims the new day, 
And the bell's * uſeful ſummons rebukes our delay. 


Let the drudge of the town make riches his ſport, 


And the ſervants of ſtate hunt the ſmiles of the 


court 3 
No care nor ambition our patience annoy, 
But-innocence ſtill gives a zeſt to our joy. 
| 11 | | 


* Suppoſed to be the bell which is rung for the ſcholars to riſe, 


Let 


— - 


ou ea” 
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Leetthe gay:and-the'buly Teck pleaſure and wealth, 

The true bleſſing we aſk is the bleſſing of health. SONG VI. 

. With labour and mirth thro' our gay fields we roam, 
And when tir'd abroad, find contentment at home. 


J, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PROGRESS or TRE 


SEKASONs. 
8 ON G Iv. ARK, 'tis the wood-lark's note; he feels 
| the ſun, 
'SPRING, 'DESCRIPTIVE OF ITS CHARMS. And in full glee his matins has begun ; ; 


| © With him the linnet and the blackbird vie, 
TERN winter once paſt, my boys, let us haſte, Who ſweeteſt. ſhall:ſalute the ſummer ſky, 


And us huſbandmen join the gay throng, From buſh to buſh the jealouſy, like fire, 
Each lad with his ſcythe, ſo gladſome and blithe, Seems to inflame the univerſal choir, 
And uſher in ſpring with a ſong. | Joint in the chorus, ſweet the ſerenatle, 
.Sweet vocal needs.no inſtrumental aid. 
Nov daiſies once more, deck the meadow lands o'er, 8 
The trees their ſweet verdure diſplay, Now ſwell the vader, of the milky Kine, 
And perch'd on the buſhes, larks, linnets, and Now ſwells. the green grape on the tender vine; 
thruſhes Like ripen'd ſtrawberries of red. and white, 
All join in a bright: lay. - The ſprouting bloſſoms charm the joyful ſight; 
1 Blended as in the rain bow, various hes | 
From the copſe now got free, the gay flocks full | Of flowers uncounted drink the morning dews.; 
of glee Acanthus, byacinth, and crecus meet, 
Friſk and wanton about the green mead, To make young June, rich ſandals far hex feet. 
And reclin'd in the ſhades, our dear mefs<mates | 
are laid, When forward the Seaſons lead the light Ways 
And ſweetly attune. the ſoft reed. And April's ſweet+bloſſoms give place to May; 


So May when paſt by, gives up to bright June 
While the village bells ring, we will gratefully ing W bat ſhe had rear'd up, with nice eare to . 


To the ſound of the pipe and the tabor; With animating. heat to warm the ſeed, 
Let Ceres but ſmile, unweiry'd wel toil, And of each plant the tender roots to feed, 
So that plenty ntay wait on our labour. Thus month to month ſucceflive recommends, 


The growth of Nature, to promote her ends. 


SONG v. They give to each other-the-fixt forming care! 
| | .As January binds with nipping air, 
Mar, 1TsS.CHARMS AND EFFECTS. Bleak February lays the earth in ſnows, 
; And March reſtrains as his rude tempeſt blowg—  - 
ROM the welt as it wantonly blows, With milder aſpect April ſends her ſhowers, 


Fond Zephyr enlivens the pine ; 
The bee ſteals his ſweets from the roſe, 
And willows and woodbines entwine.; ' 
The pinks by the rivulet's fide, 
That border the clear vernal ftream, + . 
Bend downwards to meet the pure tide, SON G VII. 
And May is the joyful fond theme. 


And May's warm ſun awakes herb, tree, and flowert, 
Till warmer ſuns with brighter June combine, 
To aid young Nature in her great deſign. 


:NooN, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE HEAT or SUMMER, 


.May tinges the butterfly's wing, IN A RURAL SCENE. 
He flutters in bridal array ; 
If the lark and the linnet now ſing, T ERVIP on the glitt' ring flood, 
Their muſic is taught them by May : Now the noon=tide radiance glows.; 
May teaches all nature to ſmile, Drooping o'er it's infant bud, 
Enlivens each bloſſom that buds, Not a dew-Urop's: left the roſe, 
And gives every grace to our iſle, B 
| : y the brook the ſhepherd dines, 
Each ſun-beam.the brightneſs of ſtuds. Pros the Baa ee 


:Shelter'd, by the branching pines, 
Pendant o'er his graſſy ſeat. 
3 


Now the flock forſakes the glade, 
Where uncheck ' d the ſun- beams fall.; 
Sure ta find a pleaſing ſhade, 
N By the ivy'd abbey wall. 


Echo in her airy round, 
O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
(Cannot catch a fingle ſound, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 


Cattle court the zephyzs bland, 
Where the ſtreamlet wanders cool.; 

Or with languid ſilence ſtand 
Midway in the marſhy pool. 


But from mountain, dale, or ſtream, 
Not a flutt'ring zephyr ſprings: 

Fearful left the noon-tide beam 
Scorch its ſoft, its filken wings. 


Not a leaf has leave to ftir, 
Nature's. lull'd —ſerene — and ſtill! 

Quiet een the ſhepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the beath-clad hill. 


:Languid is the landſcape round, 
Till the freſh deſcending ſhower, 

Grateful to the thirſty. ground, 
:Raiſes ev'ry fainting flower. 


Now the hill the hedge—is green, 

No the warblers' throats in tune; 

'Blithſame is the vardant ſcene, 
Brighten'd. by the beams of. Noon | 


s. o NG vu. 
Eyzwixvo, DESCRIPTIVE OF 1c, M THE SUMMER 


O's the heath the heifer ſtrays 

Free; (the furrow d taſk is dene) 
Now the village windows blaze, 

Burniſh'd by the ſetting fun. 


Now he ſets behind the hill, 
Sinking from a golden ſky: 

Can the pencil's mimic ſkill 
Copy the refulgent dye? 


Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
(To the ſmoking hamlet bound ) 
| Giant-like their ſhadows grow, 


Lengthen'd o'er.the level ground. 


Where the riſing foreſt ſpreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome, 

To their high-built airy beds, 

See the rooks din home! 
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As the lark with varied tune, 5 
Carols to the evening loud; 

Mark the mild reſplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud! 


Now the hermit owlet peeps 
From the barn or twiſted brake; 
And the blue miſt lowly creeps, 
Curling on the filver lake. 


As the trout, in ſpeckled pride, 
Playful from its boſom ſprings ; 

To the banks a ruffled tide 
Verges in ſucceſſive rings. 


Tripping through the filken graſs, 
Over the path-divided dale, 

Mark the roſe-complexion'd laſs, 
With her well-pois'd milking-pail. 


Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 
And the Cuckow-bird with two, 

Tuning ſweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the ſetting ſun adieu. 


SONG IX. 


WINTER, A MODEST WISH IN HUMBLE Lir s. 


HEN the trees are all bare, not ene 
be ſeen, 
And the lowland its beauty has loſt; - 
When Nature's diſrob'd of her mantle of green, 
And the ſtreams are faſt bound by the froſt: 


"While the peaſant inactive ſtands ſhiv'ring with cold, 
As bleak the winds northerly blow ; 


And the innocent flocks run for eaſe to the fold, 
With their fleeces beſprinkled with ſnow— 


In the yard when the cattle are fodder'd with ftraw, 


When they ſend ſorth their breath like a ſteam ; 


And the neat-looking dairy-maid ſees ſhe muſt thaw' 


Flakes of ice that ſhe finds in the erem 
When the-birds to the barn come hovering for food, 
Or they ſilently fit on the ſpray ; 


And the poor timid hare in vain ſeeks the wood, 


Leſt her footſteps her courſe ſhould betray— 


2 grant in this ſeaſon it may prove my lot, 


With the wife whom I love and admire, 


While the icicles hang from the eaves of my cot, 


I may thither in ſafety retire ! 


Where in neatneſs and quiet, and free from ſurprize, 


We may live, and no hardſhips endure; 


Nor feel any turbulent paſſions ariſe, 


But ſuch as each other may cure. 


SONG 
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SONG X. 


LA IN AN IMPROVED STATE; AND IN HONOUR 
or FRIENDSHIP, 


UR banks are all furniſh'd with bees, 
Whoſe*' murmur invites us to ſleep ; 

: Our waſtes are now ſhaded with trees, 

And our hills are white over with ſheep. 
+ We ſeldom have met with a loſs, 

Such health do our ſweet ſprings beſtow |! 
Our ſweet ſprings, all border'd with moſs, 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


I've found out à gift for my friend, 
I've found where the blackbirds do breed; 
But will not on, plunder depend, 
He'll ſay, {twas a barb'rous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, he aver'd, 
Who could rob axpoor-bird-of its young; 
And I lov'd him the more, when I heard 
Such tenderneſs-fall-from-his tongue. 


SONG KI. 


 FRIENDSHEP, ITS ADVANTAGES. 


EE world, my dear meſs-mate, is full of deceit, 
| And friendſhip's a jewel we ſeldom can meet. 

How ſtrange does . it ſeem, that in ſearching around, 

This ſource of content is ſo rare to be found! 

O friendſhip ! thou balm and rich cordial of life, 

. Kind: parent of eaſe and compoſer of ſtrife ; 

Without thee, alas ! what are riches or power? 

But empty deluſions—the joys of an hour. 


- How much to be priz'd and eſteem'd is a friend, 
On whom. we with ſafety may always depend 
Our joys, when extended, will always increaſe ; 
And griefs, when divided, are huſh'd into peace. 
When fortune is ſmiling, what crouds will appear, 
Their kindneſs to offer, and friendſhip ſincere ! 
Vet change but the proſpect, and point out diſtreſs, 
No longer to court you they eagerly preſs. 
SONG XII. 
> DOLID COUNSEL, TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF TIME ; 
AN ALLUSION TO MAKING HAY. 


IS a maxim I hold, while J live, to purſue, 
Not a thing to defer which to-day I can do: 
This piece of good counſel attend to, I pray; 
For while the ſun ſhines tis time to make hay. 


Attend to your work, in the grove or the field, 
That labour its fruits may conſtantly yield, 
Tnat nothing but ſickneſs your progreſs may ſtay; 

For while the ſun ſhines 'tis time to make hay. 


If the fooliſh obſtruct you; then make your complaint, 


Speak out your mind freely, devoid of reſtraint; 
Exert yourſelf manly, and make no delay, 
For while the ſun ſhines is the time to make hay. 


For ſhould you the preſent ſure minute paſs by, 
Lou may fear to be tempted to tell a ſad lie 
Then briſkly work on, nor longer delay, 

For while the ſun.ſhines is the time to make hay. 
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80 NG XIII. : 
IN 'PRAISE OF VIRTUE AND 'SOUND SENSE. 


E mortals, whom troubles. and fancies perplex, 
Whom folly miſguides, and infirmities vex, 
' Whoſe lives hardly know whatit is ta be bleſt, 
Who riſe without joy, and lie down without ref; 
| Obey the glad ſummons, to Wiſdom repair, 
Attend to her calls, and relinquiſh your Care. 


Fond fools ſhould b 'erlook what they wiſh forin vain, 
And the anxious forget what they cannot regain ; 
The rich ſhould no longer with abundance be cloy'd, 
But exult in the pleaſures which they have enjoy'd, 
. Obey then the ſummons, to Wiſdom repair, 
And conquer the torment of trouble and care. 


True Wiſdom ſupplies what kind Nature has lent, 
To the poor, who ſubſiſt on ſweets of content: 
Let's keep on our guard, prevent paſſion to ftray, 
Our troubles of mind will then vaniſh away. 
Obey the glad ſummons, to Wiſdom repair, 
. She'll ſatiate your thirſt, and remove all your care. 


SONG XIV. 
. In PRAISE OF THE FREEDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND THE VALOUR OF HER SONS. 
| DEST 


APP iſle! true joys poſſeſling, 
| Fav'rite of the Pow'rs above 
Still may freedom be thy bleſſing, 

| Land of liberty and love! 


Youth for valour far renown'd, T 
Whoſe glory moves each juſt deſire! / , ... 
Martial labours truly crown'd 
With joys. which noble deeds . 8 


58 0NG Xv. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE COURAGE OF SEAMEN« 


OW little do the landſmen know 
Of what we ſailors feel, 
When waves do mount, and winds do dlow ! 


But we have hearts of ſteel : 
3No 


No danger can affright us, 
No enemy ſhall flout ; 

We'll make the ſtouteſt right us, 
And ſhew what We re about. 


Stick cloſe to orders, meſs- mates, 
We'll plunder, burn, and ſink; 
Then, France, have at yourfarſt-rates, 
For Britons never ſhrink : 
We'll rummage all with pleaſure, 
We'll bring them in by ſcores, 
And our good friends, at leiſure, 
Shall roll in Louis d'ors. 


While here at Dral we're lying, 
With our noble Commodore, 

We'll ſpend our wages wiſely, boys, 
And then to ſea for more. 

In peace we'll dance and ſing, boys, 
In war we'll never fly : 

Here's a health to George our King, boys, 
And the royal family. 


SONG XVI. 


Ix PRAISE OF BRITISH COURAGE—MORE An- 
TICULARLY APPLIED TO TR NAVY. 


AIL, England! Old England ! for glory 
renown'd, 
In arms as in arts ſo tranſcendently crown'd; 
Tis thine, ſtrict to honour, no treaties to break, - 
Tis thine to revenge when that honour's at ſtake: 
Then now rouze, ye brave; draw the (wore, point 
the lance, 
And bid the bold cannon hurl thunder on France. 
.CHORUS. 


Huzza ! huzza | huzza ! O ye Britons, to criumph 


purſue, 
For the trumpet of vi'ry's uplifted for you. 


Hark ! Truth, ſpgaks—already our heroes prevail, 

The rous'd Engliſh lion-makes Gallia turn pale : 

Thy cunning, O France, its own fate will decree ; 

Succeſs, lo! dawns on us, by land and by ſea; 

And wide o'er the main ſhall the Britiſh flag fly, 

To own that renown which pride would deny. 
Huzza ! &c. 


Britannia rejoices your ardaur to ſee; 
My ſons. fight, ſhe cries, tis for freedom and me: 
Tho' Gallic ambition extends to each ſhore, 


You may conquer again, as you've conquer'd before; 


And Triumph theſe truths to all nations ſhall ſing, 


The fleet is great George's, and George is our king! 
Huzza! &c. 
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SONG XVII. 
In HONOUR OF HOSPITALITY—IN ALLUSION To 
/  / ENGLISH ROAST BEEF. 


HILE- U . roaſt beef is the Engliſh- 
man's food, 


It ennobles our veins, and enriches our blood; 


Our ſailors are brave, and our ſtateſmen are good: 
O the roaſt beef of Old England! 5 
And O the Old Engliſh roaſt beef 


Our fathers of old, were robuſt, ſtout, and ſtrong, 
And oft kept open houſe with mirth all day long, 
Which madetheir plump tenants 005 in this ſong : 


O the roaſt beef, &c. 


When good Queen Elizabeth ſat on the throne, 

No coffee, or tea, nor ſuch ſlip-lops were known; 

The world was in terror if e'er ſhe did frown ; ++ 
O the roaſt beef, &e. 


In thoſe days, if fleets did preſume on the mam, 
They ſeldom or never return'd back again; 
As witneſs, the vaunted Armada af Spain: 

O the roaſt. beef, &c. 


And ſtill we have ſtomachs to eat and to ght, 


And, when wrongs are a-cooking, to do aur- 
ſelves right; 


And now, my good friends, I wiſh;you good nicht: 2 
O the roaſt beef, &c. 


SONG XVIII. 


THE COURAGE OF -SEAMEN IN A &TORM« 


Show. EASE, rude Boreas “, bluſtering mithr 3 


Liſt, ye landſmen, all to me; 
Meſs- mates, hear a brother ſailor 
Sing the dangers of the ſea: 
From bounding billows, firſt in motion 
When the diſtant whirlwinds riſe, 
To the tempeſt-troubled ocean, 
Where the ſeas contend with ſkies. 


Quiet. Hark'! the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, | 


By topſail ſheets and haulyards ftand;+ | 


Down top-gallants, quick be hauling ; 


Down your ftay-ſails; hand, boys, hand! 


. Now it freſhens, ſet the braces, 
The top-ſail ſheets now let go; 
Tuff, boys, luff, don't make wry faces, 
* your top-ſails nimbly clew. 


. North. wind, 
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Duet. The: top-ſail-yards. point to the wind, boys, 
See all clear to reef each courſe ; 
Let the fore-ſheet go - don't mind, boys, 
Tho”. the weather ſhould. be. worſe: 
Fore and aft the ſprit- ſail- yard get, 
Reef the mizen, ſee all elearn 
Hands up [I— each preventer brace ſet; 
Man the fote-yard—cheer, lags, cheer! 


Sleto. Now again on joys we're thinking, 

Providence preſery'd our lives; 

My dear meſs-mates now rejoicing 
We may ſoon ſee friends and wives: 

Full of gratitude to Heav'n, 
The honeſt ſong our voices raiſe; 

And our gen'rous bold commander, 
Will with joy our courage praiſe. 


SONG XIX. 


Tu FAMOUS YEAR 1692—IN HONOUR OF THE 


BATTLE OF LA HOGUE. 


Hurſday in the morn the nineteenth. of May, 
Recorded be: for ever the famous ninety-twa, 
Brave Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 
The lofty ſails of France advancing now. 
All hands aloft, aloft, let Engliſh valour ſhine, 
Let fly a culverin, a ſignal for the line, 
Let every man ſupply his gun; 
Follow me, and you'll ſee, 
'That the battle will be ſoon begun. 


Tourville on the main triumphant roll'd, 

To meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the deep; 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 

To ſink the Engliſh admiral and his fleet. 
Now every valiant mind to- victory doth aſpire, 
The bloody fight's begun, the ſea is all on fire; 

And mighty Fate ſtood looking on, 

Whilſt a flood, all of blood, 
Fill'd the ſcuppers of the Riſing-Sun. 


Sulphur, ſmoke, and fire,: diſturbing the air, 
With thunder and wonder * the Gallic 
ſhore; | 
Their regulated bands ſtood. trembling near, 
To ſee their lofty ſtreamers now no more: 
At. ſix o'clock the red, the ſmiling victors led, 
"Tio give a ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow: 
Now death and horror equal reign ; 
Now, they cry, run or die, 5 
Britiſh colours ride the vanquiſh'd main. 


See l they fly amaz'd thro' rocks and ſands |! 

One danger they graſp at to ſhun the greater fate ! 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands, 

The nymphs and ſea-gods mourn their loſt eſtate : 
For evermore adieu, thou dazzling Riſing-Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy maſter's fate begun. 


- 
* 


.” In-HonouR or 'VALOUR—IN ALLUSION TO KING 


J 


.Enough, thou mighty god of war 
Now we ſing, bleſs the king, | 
Let us drink to ev'ry Engliſh tar. 


8 ONG XX. 


g 
WILLIAM'S WARS. 


RISE, ariſe, great dead, for arms renowti'd, 
Riſe from your urns, and ſave your ar- 
ing ſtory; 
Your deeds will be in dark 6blivion drown'd, 
For mighty William ſeizes all your glory. 


Again the Britiſh trumpet ſounds, 


Again Britannia bleeds ; 


To glorious death, or comely wounds, 
Her godlike monarch leads. 


Pay us, kind Fate, the debt you owe 


Celeſtial minds from graves untie; 
The coward ſpirits dwell below, 
But only give the brave to die. 


A TRIUMPHANT 8ONG, APPLIED TO THE vic roxx 


OVER THE FRENCH ADMIRAL DE LA CLUE, OFF 
LAGOS—HIS MAJESTY'S \FLEET BEING con- 
-MANDED BY ADMIRAL .BOSCAWEN. 


E comes, he comes, the hero's come 1 
Sound, ſound the trumpet, beat, beat the 
drum; | 
From port to port let cannons roar, 
He's welcome to the Britiſh ſhore. 


Prepare, prepare, your fongs | prepare ; 
Loud, loudly rend the echoing air; 
From pole to pole your joys reſound, 
For-virtue's ny with glory crown'd. 


SONG XXII. 


On THE DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH FLEET COM- 


MANDED BY THE MARSHAL-CONFLANS, BY THE 
BRITISH FLEET UNDER THE COMMAND OF 8IR 
EDWARD HAWKE, THE 20TH OF NOV. 1759 — 
OFF THE VILAINE. 


Tune Cape Breton. 


E Poets, that write of bold Jeaders that fight, 
The gallant Sir Edward remember ; 
Who, loyal and ſtout, put the foe to the rout, 
On the twentieth great day of November. 


"The mighty French fleet we heartily beat, 
Running in with their coaſt at a venture: 
They were all ftruck with awe, as ſoon as they ſaw 
Our great Royal George in their center. 
| Conflans 


0 9 
(Conflans crowded fail, but it would not avail, To. Prince and People let us fing— 
His ſhip run bump on the ſhore : May diſcord ne'er diſſever 
Their Marſhal's undone, and their fam'd Royal Sun And harmony, with George our king, | 
Is ſet not to riſe-any more. 7 Together, reign for ever |. 


Let bonour, lads, fc. 
:Six fail of the/line, fo gilded and fine, 


We either deſtroyed or took; 4 _$'O0NG XXIV. 
Some few, in the fright, ſtole off in the night, B KONOUR, OF VICTORY—APPLIED "TO 'LORS. 

The reſt were-coop'q.up in a nook. | RODNEY. 

j Ex the conqd'ring hero comes l 

Let them vapour and boaſt, of deſcents on our. coaſt, Loud huzza, and beat the drums; 
| 'Tis a farce, ſo much fifing and drumming : Sports prepare, the laurel. bripg, 
To make them all fly, we need only cry, Songs of triumph to him ſing. 

The gallant Sir ; Edward is comiag. 

| See the gallant chief advance 

We have ated. our parts, with true Britiſh hearts, Sound the fifes, and lead the dance 

And glory has crown'd our endeavours ; Myrtle wreaths with roſes twine, 


Our good friends at home, think it long till we come, To deck the hero's brow divine. 
Since ſo well-we've.deſerved. their. favours. 


' SONG XXV. 

SONG XXIII. IW Rokounx OF THE GROWING VIRTUES AND 
' MILITARY GENIUS OF -HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY. 


RAVE boys, let us go, ſmce again were fret, 


Id HONOUR OF LORD RODNEY's VICTORY ov 
THE FRENCH ADMIRAL LE GRASSE. 


| es 8 | . Let's haſte to the empire of freedom, the ſea 
Tu, Cage NR. Where each foe cad we'tl bravely defy, 
OME, my lads, in jovial ſtrain, And maintain ourjuſt cauſe or gallantly die! 
At once your voices. raiſe, boys Me owe the French ſomething, for tricks t'other day, 
Sing the hero of the main, The debt of a drabbing, which gladly we'll pay; 
Who claims.our Country's praiſe, boys; Their bravadoes we ſcorn, their threats we deſpiſe, 
Cuno. Let honour, lads, your hearts inflame,; We'll ſhow them the height our banners may riſe. 
And, if you hope for glory, We truſt, my brave boys, our banners ſhall fly; 
With zeal purſue the road to fame We hope we ſhall conquer, or bravely die. 
a na A ea One William preſerv'd our religion and laws, 
Wich roaring guns, that teem with fate, Another now riſes to fight our great cauſe ; 
Both fore and aft let's rake, boys ! | NRA ; This brave gallant youth is a true-Briton born, ' 
And thus in action emulate His King he'Il defend, and-his Country adorn ; 
Brave Rodney and his fleet, boys. Each hardſhip, each danger, he'll boldly defy, 

Let honour, lads, &c. ; And Digby ſhall teach him to conquer or die. | 
| | Tho' the waves have been rough, and the wind in 
In future, may We all be. found, our teeth, | 

Like him, to fear a ſtranger, We ſmile at misfortunes, wounds, ſhipwrecks, an 
And riſe in rank, with laurels crown'd, death. | 
By braving eviry danger | We truſt, '&c. 
Let honour, lads, Ec. 


SONG XXVI. 
Le Graſſe with ardour fought, boys, was 


His fleet made fail way 'HEARTS OF OAK—IN PRAISE OF BRITISH SEAMEN, 
His fortune was to ſtrike, boys, | OME cheer up, my lads, tis to glory we ſteer, 
And with brave Rodney ſtay. | To add ſomething more to this wonderful year *. 
Let honour, lads, &c. | 


To honour we call you, not preſs you like flaves;- 


| . For who are ſo free as the ſons of the waves ? 
That day we now may celebrate, ; 


In ſpite of hoſts of foes ; Heart of oak are our men 
Though in the ardent war twas late, We always are ready, 
It gave a gallant cloſe. : Steady, boys, ſteady : 
Let honour, lads, Ge. We'll fight and we'll — apdaain. 
| 8 a We 
1759. 


128.) 


We nei er ſee our foes, but we wiſh them to ſtay, 
They never ſee us, but they wiſh us away; 


If they run, why we follow, and run them on ſhore, 


For if they won't fight us, we cannot do more. 
Heart of oak, &c. 


They ſwear they'll invade us—theſe terrible foes ! 


They frighten our women, our children, and beaus; 


But ſhould their flat-bottoms in darkneſs get o'er, 


Still Britons they'll find to receive them on ſhore. 


Heart of oak, &c. 


We'll ſtill make them run, and we'll ftill make 
them ſweat, - 

In ſpite of the Devil and Bruſſels Gazette; 

Then cheer up, my lads, with one heart let us ſing, 

Our ſoldiers, our ſailors, our ſtateſmen, and king. 


Heart of oak, &c. 


SONG XXVII. 


Ix HoNouR OF THE BRITISH NAVY, . 
Rol, BRITANNIA. 


HEN Britain firſt, at Heav'n's command, 
Aroſe from out the azure main, 
Aroſe, &c. 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels ſung the ſtrain: 
Rule, Britannia, Britannia, rule the waves, 
For Britons never will be ſlaves. 


C k 


The nations, not ſo bleſt as thee, 
Muſt, in their turns, to tyrants fall, 
Muſt, in, &c. 


"Whilſt thou ſhalt flouriſh, ſhalt flouriſh great 


and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


Still more majeſtic ſhalt thou riſe, 
More dreadful from each foreign ſtroke, | 
More dreadful, &c. 

As the loud blaſt, that tears the ſkies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
Raule, Britannia, &c. 


Thee haughty tyrants. ne'er ſhall tame; 
All their attempts to bend thee own 
All their, &c. 
Will but arouſe, arouſe.thy gen rous flame, 
And work their woe, and thy renown. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities ſhall with commerce ſhine, 
Thy cities, &c. 

All thine hall be, ſhall be the e main, 


==» ca I YL 


Rule, Britannia, Kc. 


The Muſes, ſtill with Freedom found, 1855 
Shall to thy happy coaſt repair, 
Shall to, &c. | 

Bleſt iſle ! with beauties, with matchleſs Dequties 

crown'd, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair, 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


SONG XXVIII. 


In HoNOUR OF PEACE AND THE KING. _ 


N the white cliffs of Albion ſee Fame where 
ſhe ſtands ! 
And her fhrill ſwelling notes reach the-neighb'ring 
lands: 


Of the natives free born, and their conqueſts ſheſings, 


The happieſt of men with the greateſt of kings. 


George the Third ſhe proclaims, his bright glory 


His undiſmay'd. legions and powerful fleets 3 
W hom nor caſtles nor rocks can from honour retard, 


Since e'en death for their king they with ſcorn 
diſregard, 


But ſee ! a cloud burſts, and an angel appears 


*Tis Peace, lovely virgin, diffolved in tears! 


Stay, Fame! (cry'd the maid) is't not * te 


give o'er, ; 


„With ſieges and famine, 8 and gore pos 


His juſt right to aſſert hath the king amply try'd, 


Nor his wiſdom or ftrength can opponents abide; 
Then no longer in rage let dread thunder be 
© hurl'd, 


4 But leave him to me, and give peace to the world * 


: > Tis done, and great George is to matey inclin'd; 
The bleſt word is = forth, for the good of 


mankind : 


Tis the act of a Briton to beat, then to ſpare, 
And our king is a Briton—deny it who dare. 


SONG XXIX. 


-GoD SAVE GREAT GEORGE OUR KING, 


en ſave great George our king, 
Long live our noble king, 

God fave the king ! 

Send him, victorious, 

Happy, and glorious, 

Long to reign over us; 

God fave the king ! | | 

2 LIP O Lend 


O Lord our God,'ariſe, 

Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall; 

-Confound their politics, 


Fruſtrate their knaviſh tricks, | 


On him our hopes are fi d, 
O ſave us all! 


Thy choiceſt gifts in ſtore, 
- On him be pleas'd to pour, 

Long may he reign; 
May he defend our laws, . 
And ever give us cauſe 


To ſing, with heart and voice, 


God ſave the king 


O grant him long to ſee, 
Friendſhip and unity 

Always encreaſe; 

May he his ſceptre ſway, 
All loyal ſouls abey, 

Join heart and voice, buzz! 
God ſave the king 


s ON G Xxx. 


[In HONOUR OF INDUSTRY #N THE FREE SCHOOLS, 


ARK. I- the cock begins to crow; 
Haſte, my comrades, let us 8 


Ever moving, 
Stift improving, 


Age ſhall reap, but youth muſt ſow. 


\ Cheerly ſounds the rural horn; 
Soon the ſweetly+ſmiling morn, 


Sloth diſpelling, 
Toil compelling, 


All our labours will adom. 


(Gentle-zephyrs, lent glades, 
Purling ſtreams, and cooling ſhades; 


Senſes pleaſing, 
Pain appeaſing, 


Joy each happy. breaſt pervades. - 


How delightful is the day, 
Spent in labour, ſpent in play! 


Never. tiring, 
Mirth inſpiring, 


Chaſing every care away! 


Each kind ſeaſon of the year 
Will our work direct and ſteer: 


Heaven regarding, 
Still rewarding, 


Rich returns will. ſoon appear. 


K my Y) 3 


See, our labour ta beguile, 


Ses the gentle maſters ſmile | 


They approving, 
Truly loving, 


Who can call our. paſtime toil:? 


| Should the welkin'® chance to lower. 
Or the ſky let fall à ſhower, 


Home returning, 
Stil bwe' re learning, 


Truſting in a heav'nly Power. 


Time we huſband every way, 
Some for work, and ſome for plays 


Quick enjoyment, 
Strict employment, 


Mako each buſy hour a day. 


Naval arts and exerciſe, - 
All that able ſeamen prize, 


Still purſuing, 
Ever doing, 


We ſurvey. th' inclement ſkies. 


At length, weary, not oppreſt, 
Dow we gently fink to reſt ; 


Singing, praying, 
Wiſhing, ſaying, 


—aOk ! thee all like ws were ble? 


Happy, if by what we learn, 
Or in riper age may earn, 


We can, trying, 
Living, dying, 


Make our Country ſome return. 


SONG XXXI. 


"$CHOOL, 


OME, come, Britiſh boys, 


Let's ſing of. the joys 


Which virtue and induſtry bring; 
'When with heart, and with hand, 

"When-by-ſea, and by land, 
We ſerve both our Country and King. 


No pleaſures ſo great, 
Can ever await, 

On ĩindolence, folly, and ſtrife: 
They labour in vain, 
True bliſs to obtain, 
Who ne er Kno che value of life. 


L1 


The vidble regions of the air or atmoſphere. 


In'PRAISE OF THE SCHOLARS OF THE TEA 
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The young and the old 
Wich rapture behold 
This airy, and well- ſeated ſchool: 
Who ſo noble a plan, 
Will with enmity ſcan, A 
Or be to falſe paſſion a tool? 


The diligent here, 
Are taught to revere 
The great Author of all that is good 1 
To govern the prow*, - 
Or the meadow to mow, | 
And by ſea and by land get their food. 
Ry 
Already our field 
Such plenty does yield, 
That with pleaſure we danee round ths mow z 
How wholeſome and ſweet 
Is each morſel we eat, 


That we earn by the ſweat of the 1 


»Tis therefore our vow, 
The wide ocean to plough, 
And, led by ſome fortunate ſtar, 
On its billows ride bold, 
All its treaſures enfold, 
And reap the rich harveſt of war. 


Yon ſtatue + behold, 
For by that you are told 
How vaſt was Great George s deſign ; 
The ſhip, and the ſea, 
Each hill, and each tree, 
Where induſtry rules, is a mine. 


What tho' we're no ſtrangere | 
To toils and to dangers, 


Yet our happineſs knows no decreaſe z 
No matter what time - 


We our being reſign, 
If *tis ended in honour and peace. 


Then exult, my brave boys, 
For ſuch are the joys 4 


Which virtue and induſtry wy 3 


® Prow, the head or fore part of a ſhip. 


+ Alludes to the flatue of the king, in the landfkip frontiſyiece. . 


When with heart and with hand; 
When by ſea and by land, 
nnn ITY 


. XXL, 


Fox THE DISCIPLINE AND CONCORD 1 
$CHOOL, 


HAT is man without invention ** 
— Little better than a brute } 

Sloth's the parent of diffention! 

Virtue ſtops not to diſpute. 
Search i in old or modern flory, 

And your curious eye will find, 
Diſcipline's the path to glory, 

Pride, the curſe of human kind. 


Aſk, why any ruin'd city _ 
Sunk to civil rage a prey? 

— Riot knew no ſenſe of pity ; 
Fell Diſorder rul'd the day ! 


Every Fury gains th' aſcendant, 


In a temper unſubdu'd . 
Every comfort waits attendant 
On the diſciplin'd and good. 


Vain is every kind endeavour 
To prevent a nation's woe, 
If the ſons of Freedom never 
Know the lengths ſhe ought to go: 
Vain is every fleet or army, . 
Though conducted by the 1555 
When an hoſt of foes would yon ye, 
Diſcipline alone can fave./ 


Happy then, beyond expteſſion, 


Are the pupils of this ſchool, 
Where good-nature, and diſcretion, 
Over willing ſubjects rule l 
Taught by maſters every duty, 
That can gild our riper day, 
© Our compliance, in its beauty, 
Shews with zeal how we obey. - 
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HYMN I. 


For THE MORNING, 
V. wee my foul, and with the ſun 
Shake off dull floth, and early ſe, 
To pay thy morning ſacrifice. 


Let all thy converſe be ſincere, 

Thy conſcience, as the noon-day clear : 
For God's all- ſeeing eye ſurveys 

Thy ſecret thoughts, and all thy ways. 


Lord | I my vows to thee renew, 
Remove my fins, as morning dew : 
Guard every ſpring of thought and will, 
And with my heart be preſent ftill | 


Praiſe God, from whom all bleſſings flow ! 
Praiſe him, all creatures here below |! 
Praiſe him above, angelic hoſt ! | 

Praiſe Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ! 


CLE IL 


01 THE NEW 1141. 


0 God of liſe, thy conſtant care 

With bleſſings crowns the op'ning year 4. 
My fleeting life thou doſt prolong, 
And wake anew my annual ſong | 


How many precious ſouls are fled 

To the vaſt. regions of the dead, 
'Since, from this day, around the ſun, 
The earth her yeazly period run 


We yet ſurvive ; but who ſhall fay, 
Or thro! the year, or month, or day, 
e will retain this vital breath, 


Thus far, at leaſt, in league with death “ 


That breath is thine, eternal God 
Tis thine to fix my foul's abode ; 
She holdeth life from thee alone, 

On earth, or in the world unknown. 


* 
- 


BE 


"."f's thes ea hare tions | 
G en f 
So ſhall they ſmile, ſecure from fear, — 
Whate'er befalls the riſing year. 


HY MN. Il. 


Tauer IN GOD. 


HE Lord my paſture will prepare, l 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 
His preſence will my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye: 
My noon-day walks he will attend, 
Ro aa: midnight hours defend. 


When on the ſultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirſty mountain pant, 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 

My weary wand' ring ſteps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landſkip flow. 


' Though in the paths of death I tread, 

| | With gloomy horrors overſpread, | 

My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill; 

For thou, O Lord | art with me ſtill; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me thro? the dreadful ſhade. 


Though in a bare and rugged way, 
hrough devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
hy bounty ſhall my pains beguile; 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around, 


HYMN IV. 


ON orxATITUDE.' 
WHEN all thy mercies, O my God! 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys, 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loft 
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0 Othow ſhill words, with equal warmth, 


The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart! 
But thou canſt read it there. 


Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd,. 
And all my wants redreſs'd, * 

When in the ſilent womb TI lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt, 


To all my weak complaints and eries 


Thy mercy.lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in pray r. 


'Unnumber'd comforts on my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow d, 

Before my infant heart conceiv 4 
From whence thoſe comforts flow'd. 


Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 


It gently clears my way 
And thro' the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


If worn by ſickneſs, how wilt thou 
With health renew my face 
And when in ſin and ſorrow ſunk, 

Revive my ſoul with grace 


Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Thro'ꝰ ev'ry period of my life 
Thy goodneſs I'll purſue; 

And after death, in diſtant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 


"When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 7 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord! 
Thy mercy ſhall adore, 


Thro' all Eternity, to thee 
A joyful ſong I'll raiſe; 
For O! Eternity's-too-ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe ! 


HYMN V. 


THANKSGIVING. 


| HH OW are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord q 


How ſure is their defence | 
Eternal Wiſdom is their guide, 


Their help, Omnipotence. 
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Amidſt the ſoreſt Fist 0 Lord [ | : 


Thy mercy ſweetens every ſoil, 


On every ſpot, in ev'ry Nate, 
Supported by thy care, X | 

'*Fhro' various climes we paſs _—_ 
Nor fear the noxious air. 


| Arid tho' the earth ſhould:thake _ 
*Fhreat'ning a ſudden grave; 
I know thou art not flow to hear, 
Nor wanteſt pow'r. to ſave. 


The fky is calm, the winds retire, 


Obedient to thy will: ' 


'-'The ſea, that roars at thy command. p 
At thy command is till. 7 


Thy mercy ſets me free; 
"Whilſt in the confidence of pray'r 
My ſoul takes hold on thee, 


Makes every region pleaſe ; 
The lofty hills, and hoary'mounts, Ub 
And e'en the boiſt*rous ſeas cg Oo 


Think, O my ſoul, devoutly chink! 
And with uplifted eyes 


Behold the vaſt extent of ſky, 


In all its beauties riſe ! | * 


In midſt of dangers, fears, and death. I 
Thy goodnels I'Il adore, es 


And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 


And humbly hope for more 


HYMN VI. 


APPLIED TO THE ORPHANS IN'THE $cH00L8, - . 


an the ſong with joyful firain, 
Our notes ſhall ne'er of woes complain: 
An Orphanꝭs voice eſſays to ſwell, 
And every anxious care repel. 


* 


For who is he who deigns to claim, 


From thoſe who want, a father's name? 


Io rapture raiſe the moving ſtrains, 


"Tis God, whoſe hand the world ſuſtains © 


He, ſmiling, bends, from mercy's throne, 


And calls the fatherleſs his own : 
To noble hands he gives the truſt; 
"We feel thoſe noble hands are juſt: 
"They to the poor his gifts diſpenſe, 
And guard the weak by his defence?! 


CuokRus. 
O Father, let us. ſtill be thine, 
And claim thine heritage divine; 
Still bleſt while gratitude repays 
Thy engleſs love with endleſs praiſe ! 
HYMM 


HYMN VI. 


THE CHRISTIAN'S HOPE, 


HEN riſing from the bed of death, 
; O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
1 ſee my Maker, face to face, 
O how ſhall I appear 


But thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her ſins lament, 

The timely tribute of her tears, 
Shall endleſs woe prevent, 


Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late ; 

And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give theſe ſorrows weight. 


For never {ſhall my ſoul deſpair, 
Her pardon to procure, 

Who knows thine only Son has dy'd 
To make her pardon ſure, 


HYMN Vn. 
On chRISTMAS-DAx. 


18 H let us ſwell our tuneful notes, 
And join th' angelic throng ; 
For angels no ſuch love have known, 
T' awake a ſacred ſong. 


Good-will to ſinful man is ſhown, 
And peace on earth is giv'n 

For lo! th' Almighty Saviour comes 
With ſacred truſt from heav'n. 


Juſtice and grace, with ſweet accord, 
His riſing beams adorn ; | 

Let heav'n and earth in concert join, 
Now ſuch a child is born | 


Glory to God in higheſt ſtrains, 
In higheſt worlds be paid ! 

His glory by our lips proclaim'd, 
And by our lives diſplay'd ! 


When ſhall we reach thoſe bliſsful realms, 
Where Chriſt exalted reigns ; 

And learn of the celeſtial choir, - 
Their own immortal trains ! 


F 
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HYMN IX, 
FoR EASTER-DAT: 


ESUS Chrift is ris'n to-day, 

Our triumphant holy-day ; 
Who ſo lately, on the croſs, 
Suffer'd to redeem our loſs, 


Hymns of praiſes let us ſing, 
Unto Chriſt, our heavenly king, 


Who endur'd the croſs and grave, 


Sinners to redeem and ſave, 


But the anguiſh he endur'd, 
Our falvation has procur'd : 
Now he reigns aboye the ſky, 


Where the Angels ever cry. | 
— 205 Gag Hallelujah | 


HYMN XxX. 
Fork WHITSUNDA Y, 


88 of mercy, truth, and love [ 
Shed thy bleſt influence from above, 
And ſtill from age to age convey 
The wonders of this ſacred day. 


In every clime, in every tongue, 

Be God's eternal praiſes ſung ! 

Through all the liſt'ning earth be taught 
The acts our great Redeemer wrought l 


Unfailing comfort] heay'nly guide 
Over thy favour'd church preſide ; 
Still may mankind thy bleſſings prove, 
Spirit of mercy, truth, and love ! 


HYMN XI. 


AGAINST CRUELTY. 


We Y, tyrant, boaſts thy heart the pow't 
| To work a brother's woe ? 
Thy God his mercy bids, each hour, 

In ſtreams unmeaſur'd flow, 


And he whoſe wrath thy crimes ſhall ſhame, 
Will pluck thee from thy home, 

Root from the land of life thy name, 
And ſeal thy endleſs doom 


Freſh as the verdant olive I, 
Within thy courts may ſtand ; 

And fix'd, indulgent Lord ! rely 
On thy protecting hand! 


Mm HYMN 
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HYMN XII. 


For COMFORT IN AFFLICTION, 


8 Source of good | Almighty Power! 
From thee our bleſſings flow; 

To thy paternal care, each hour, 
Some benefit we owe, 


When troubles overwhelm the mind, 
Or when diſeaſes pain, 

From thee, if aſk'd, we ſuccour find; 
Thou kindly doſt ſuſtain, 


Thy love, as boundleſs as thy might, 
Through all thy works Extends ; 
By ſea, by land, by day, by night, 
; Reſtores, ſupports, defend 


HY M,N XIII. 


FoxR TRE Max NIN S. 


GOON as the dan has freu the thy, 
To thee, my God, my voice: I'll raiſe : 
Soon as the light ſalutes mine eye, 


To thee I'll tune my. ſong of praiſe ! 


Thy hallow'd name my, heart ſhall, warm, 
To thee my ſoul her pray'rs,ſhall pour ; 

To thee, who, haſt ſecur'd, from harm, 
And kept me in the midnight hour! 


Still, gracious God, my heart girect, 
In all its labours ſeck thy praiſe ; 

Do thou my wand' ring feet protect, 
Thy mercy ftill my wonder, raiſe! 


HYMN XIV. 


FoR THE EVENING. 


Oo God, with confidence inſpir'd, 
I now return to.needful reſt ; 
With faith and hope my boſom fir'd, 
I feel the comforts of the bleſt ! 


But when my erring nature fails, 

O let my powerful Saviour plead; 
His ſacred blood. alone avails, 

His ſacred blood, for me decreed! 


O may my ſoul on thee repoſe, 
To thee her hopes, her fears, reſign; 
And grant my eyes in peace may cloſe, | 
Confiding in thy pow'r divine! 


PECULIAR TO THE $SCHQLARS or THE ..CQUATY 


HY MN xv. 


THANKSGIVING . FOR . THE. PRODUOPIONS of 
"MANI | | 
THE EARTH. K 


An 


RAISE to God, immortal praiſe, OY 
For the love that crowns our days: | 
Bounteous Source of ev'ry joy 
Let thy praiſe our tongues employ ! 


For the bleflings of the field ; 
For the ſtores our gardens yield; 
For the malt's moſt cheering juice; 
For the healthy apple's uſe. 


Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow ſheaves of ripen'd grain; 
Clouds that drop their fatt ning dews, 
Suns that temp'rate -warmth-diffuſe !— 


All that ſpring, with bquntepus hand, 
Scatters o'er the ſmiling land ; 

All that lib' al autumn pours, 

From her rich o'erflowing, ſtores— 


"Theſe to thee, my God, we owe, 
Source whence all our bleſſings.- How! 
And for theſe my ſoul ſhall raiſe 


Grateful vows, and ſolemn prajſs. 
HYMN XVI. 


NAVAL FREE SCHOOLS. 


O thee, great Author of our'life, 
Theſe humble vows we raiſe ; 
O! deign, from thy celeſtial throne, 
To hear our artleſs praiſe! 


Each op'ning dawn, each cloſing night, 
To thy bleſt realms above, 

The pious Hymn ſhall duly riſe, 

Of pure and filial love. 


Without thy aid, this vital frame 
In cheerleſs want had pin'd, 

Nor had one ray of ſaving truth 
Shone on our darken'd migd. 


Teach us to fear thy ſacred name, 
With reverential awe ; 

And ſtill with unremitted care 
To keep thy perfect lay 


In all our labours, all our works, 
May we thy mercy ſhare ! 

That mercy ſoftens ev'ry toil, 
And ſweetens ev'ry care. 
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still may increaſing beav'nly gifts 

Our riſing years attend ; | 

That all around may find in thee 
A father and a friend | 


Our lives to.our dear country's cauſe 
Devoted {till ſhall be; 

Nor would our lives true bleflingg know, 
Should we depart from thee. | 


HYMN XVIL 


PRAISE TO GOD. 


E miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 

Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author, riſe ; 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd fky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers : 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe, - 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant—in ſign of worſhip wave | 
Fountains, and ye that warble as-ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe ! 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls! Birds 
That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, 


Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 


Ve that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creepy 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or ev'n, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
Hail, univerſal Lord! Be bounteous ſtill, 

To give us only good; and if the night- 


Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 


Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


HY MN - XVIII. 


RePENTANCE FOR SIN=—IN ALLUSION TO THE 
SUPPOSED CONDUCT OF ADAM AND EVE AFTER 
THEIR TRANSGRESSION, 


47 „ 


* Undoubtedly he will relent, _— turn 


From his diſpleaſure ; in whoſe look ſerene, 


** When angry moſt he ſeem?d, and moſt ſevere, 
What elſe but favour grace, and mercy ſhone ?® 
So ſpake our father penitent, nor Eve 

Felt leſs remorſe : they forthwith to'the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both"ednfeſs'd | 
Humbly their fault, and pardon begg'd With thats 
Watering the ground, and with their fighs the fic 
Frequenting, ſent frdtn'Htarts*Eontifie, in ſtgn 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek | 


I. PSALM XV, 


INvoOKING TO A GODLY LIFE 


HO ſhall inhabit in thy hill, 
O God of holineſs ! 

Who will the Lord admit to dwell 
So near his throne of grace ? 


be man that walks in pious ways, 
And works with righteous hands ; 
That truſts his Maker's promiſes, 
And follows his commands. 


He ſpeaks the meaning of his heart; 
Nor ſlanders with his tongue: 

Will ſcarce believe an ill report; 
Nor do his neighbour wrong. 


His hands diſdain a golden bribe, 
And never gripe the poor :;— 

This man ſhall dwell with God on earth, 
And find his heav'n ſecure, 


2, PSALM XVIII. 


CONSTANCY IN PIETY. 


O God !- ſole object of our love, 
Our refuge from our foes— 
Our hope, our fortreſs, our defence, 

Our haven of repoſe ! 


When dangers, miſery, and death, 
Encompaſs'd us around, 

In midſt of terror and deſpair 
Thy mercies {till we found. 


The Lord deſcended from above, 
And bow'd the heav'ns moſt high, 

And underneath his feet he caſt 
The darkneſs of the ſky.— 


On Cherubs' wings Jehovah comes, 
The helpleſs to redreſs; 

The ſhaking hills, and trembling earth, 
The righteous Judge confeſs ! 
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3. PSALM XIX. 


In PRAISE OF THE CREATION; 


HE ſpacious firmament on high, 
And all the blue etherial ſky ; 

And ſpangled heav*ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim, 
Th' unweary'd ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay ; 
And publiſhes, to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the liſt'ning earth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth ; 

While all the ſtars, that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole; 


What tho” in ſolemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball; 
What tho? no real voice nor ſound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found : 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
The hand that made us is divine !” 


4. PSALM XXX, 


THANKSGIVING, 


1 all the juſt to God with joy 
Their chearful voices raiſe; 
For well the righteous it becomes 
To ſing glad ſongs of praiſe. 3 


Moſt faithful is the word of God, 
His works with truth abound; 

He juſtice loves, and all the earth 
Is with his goodneſs crown'd. 


. : (. 137 ) 


By his almighty word, at firſt, 
The heavenly arch was rear'd, 
And all the beauteous hoſts of light 


At his command appear d. 


-Whate'er the mighty Lord decrees, 
Shall ſtand for ever ſure z 
The ſettled purpoſe of his heart 
For ever ſhall endure, 


5. P38 ALM XXXIV. 
Verſes 1, 2, 8, 9. 


TRusr IN cop IN ALL CONDITIONS. 


: HR O” all the changing ſcenes of life, 
4 In trouble and in joy, 
The praiſes of my God ſhall ſtill 
My heart and tongue employ. 


Oft his deliv'rance I will boaſt, 
Till all who are diſtreſt, 

From my example comfort take, 
And charm their griefs to reſt. 


O make but trial of his love 
Experience will decide, 

How bleſt they are, and only they, 
Who in his truth confide. 


Fear him, ye ſaints, and ye will then 
Have nothing elſe to fear: 
Make ye his ſervice your delight, 
Your wants will be his care. 


6. PSALM XIII. 
Verſes, 1, 2, 3, 13 


IN PRAISE OF «CHARITY, 


H E men are bleſt. whoſe tender care 

1 Relieves the poor diſtreſt; 

When troubles compaſs them around, 
The Lord ſhall give them reſt. 
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The Lord their lives, with bleſſings crown'd, 
In ſafety Mall prolong, 
And diſappoint the will of thoſe 
Who ſeek to-do them wrong, 


If they in languihing eftate, +, 4 
Oppreſs'd in ſickneſs, lie, by 
The Lord wilf eafy make their b&d, 
And inward ſtrength ſupply. 


Let therefore God, our gracious Lord, 
From age to age be bleſt ; 


With loud Amens expreſt. 


And all the people's glad applauſe SIS 


7. PSALM' LVIL 


. Fox DdEvOTION. 


God my heart is fix d, is bent, 
Its thankful tribute to preſent; 


And with my heart my voice I'll raiſe, 


To thee, my God, in ſongs of praiſe. 


' Awake my glory |—harp and lute, 
No longer let your ſtrings be mute; 
And I, my tuneful part to take, 


Will with the early dawn awake. 


Thy praiſes,” Lord, I will reſound 
To all the liſt' ning nations round: 
Thy mercy higheſt heav'n tranſcends, 
Thy truth beyond the clouds extends. 


Be thou, O God ! exalted high; 


And as thy glory fills the ſky, 


So let it be on earth diſplay'd, 


Till thou art here as there obey'd. 


8. PSALM LXVI. 


IMPLORING MERCY. 


O bien thy choſen. race, 
| In mercy, Lord, incline.; 


And cauſe the brightneſs of thy face 


| On all mankind to ſhine; 


That fo thy wondrous way 
May thro' the world be known; 
Whilſt diſtant lands their tribute pay, 
And thy falvation own. 


Let differing nations join 
To celebrate thy fame ; | 
Let all the world, O Lord! combine 
To praiſe thy glorious name. 


'Then ſhall the teeming ground 
A large increaſe diſcloſe, 

And we with plenty ſhall be crown'd, 
Such gifts thy grace beſtows! 


Do thou upon our land 
Thy conſtant bleſſings ſhower ; 
Let all the world in awe now ſtand 
Of thy reſiſtleſs power 


Na VV 


PSALM XCHI. 


9. 


- In PRAISE OF GOOD. 


W IT H glory clad, with ſtrength array'd, 
The Lord, that o'er all nature reigns, 
The world's foundations ſtrongly laid, 
And the vaſt fabrick ſtill Iuſtains. 


How ſurely ſtabliſn'd is thy throne ! 
Which ſhall no change or period fee; 
For thou, O Lord, and thou alone, 
Art God from all eternity. 


The floods, O Lord, lift up their voice, 
And toſs their troubled waves on high; 


But thou canſt ſtill their boiſt'rous noiſe, 
And n. angry ſea comply. 


Thy promiſe, Lord, is ever ſure; . | 
And they that in thy houſe would dwell, 
That happy {tation to ſecure, 
Muſt till in holineſs excel. 


10. PSALM XC. 


INvokIxd THE PRAISE OF THE POWER OF GOD. 
Come, loud anthems let us ſing, 


O Loud thanks to our Almighty King! 
For we our voices high ſhould raiſe, 
When our ſalvation's rock we praiſe ! 


Into his preſence let us haſte, 

To thank him for his favours palt; 
To him addreſs, in joyful: ſongs, © 

The praiſe that to his name belongs 


The depths of earth are in his hand, 
Her ſecret wealth at his command ; | 


The ſtrength of hills that reach the ſkies, 
2 to his empire * 


The rolling ocean's vaſt abyſs, 

By the ſame ſov'reign right is his: 
*Tis mov'd by his Almighty hand, 
That form'd and fix'd the ſolid land. 


O let us to his courts repair, 

And bow with adoration there ; 
.Down on our kaees, devoutly, all, 
Before the Lord, our Maker, fall ! 


? 
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11. PSALM c. 


IN PRAISE OF GOD, 


IT H one conſent let all the earth | 
To God their chearful voices raiſe; 


Glad homage pay, with awful mirth; 
And ſing before him fongs of praiſe; 


Convinc'd that he is God alone, 
From whom both we and all proceed; 


We, whom he chuſes for his own, 


7 


O 


Acquaint the nations with his deedg— 


'The flock that he vouchſafes to feed. 


O enter then his temple gate, 
Thence to his courts devoutly preſs: 


And Mill your grateful hymns repeat, 


And till his name with praiſes bleſs. 
For he's the Lord, ſupremely good; 


His mercy is for ever ſure : 
His truth, which always firmly ſtood, 
To endleſs ages ſhall endure! 


THANKS OI 18.0. 


Invoke his ſacred name; 


His matchleſs deeds proclaim ! | 


Sing to his praiſe in lofty hymns ; 
His wondrous works rehearſe ; 


Make them the theme of your diſcourſe, 


And ſubject of your verſe, 


Rejoice in his Almighty name, 
Alone to be ador'd ; 


And let their hearts o'erflow with joy 


That humbly ſeek the Lord. 


Seek ye the Lord, his ſaving ſtrength 


Devoutly ſtill implore; 


And where he's ever preſent ſeek 


His face for evermore. 


13}. PSALM CVI. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Render thanks to God above, 

The fountain of eternal love; 
Whoſe mercy firm, through ages paſt, 
Has ſtood, and ſhall for ever laſt, , 


1 


1 


RENDER thanks, and bleſs ati: 


Who can his mighty deeds expreſs, 
Not only vaſt,. but numberleſs.! 
What mortal eloquence can raiſe 
His tribute of immortal praiſe | 


Happy are they, and only they, 9 7 
Who from thy judgments never ſtray, 7 
Who know what's right; nor only fo, 

But always practiſe what they know. 


Extend to me that fayour, Lord, 
Thou to thy choſen doſt afford; 

When thou return'ſt to ſet them free, 
Let thy ſalvation viſit me. 


.O may I worthy prove to ſee 

Thy ſaints in full proſperity ! 

That I the joyful choir may join, C 
And count thy people's triumph mine. 


14. PSALM -OXXXVI. 
. CONFIDENCE IN THE MERCY OF GOD, 


O God the mighty Lord 
Our joyful thanks repeat.; 
To him due praiſe afford, 
Whoſe mercies are ſo great. 
For God doth prove our con ſtant friend, 
His boundleſs love ſhall never end. 


To him whoſe pow'r hath made | 
The heav*ns, with mighty hand, Y ; 
And ocean wide hath ſpread oy 
Around the ſpacious land. | 
For God doth prove, &c. | 


Through heav'n he did diſplay 
The num'rous hoſts of light ; 
The ſun to rule-the day, 
The moon and ſtars the night, 
For God doth prove,” &ec. 


He doth the food ſupply 
On which all creatures live: 
To God, who reigns on high, 
Eternal praiſes give 
Fer God doth prove, &. 


15, PSALM CXXXIX. 


Fox REPENTANCE. 


Tuov. Lord, by ſtricteſt ſearch haſt known 

My riſing up and lying down; | 
My ſecret thoughts are known to thee, 
\ Known long before conceiy'd by me. 


* 


* 
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Thine eye my bed and path ſurveye, 

My public haunts and private ways : 

T hou know'ſt whate'er er my lips would vent; 
My yet unutter'd words“ intent. 


Surrounded by thy pow'r I ſtand ; | | * wn 
On e ry ſide I feel thy hand: | 
Wiſdom for human ſearch too high, 
Too dazzling bright for mortal eye! 


Let me acknowledge, O my God ! 
That fince this maze of life I've trod, 
The bounties of thy love ſurmount 
The pow'r of numbers to recount. 


.Search, try, O God! my thoughts and — 
If evil lurk in any part; 
Correct me where I go aſtray, 


And guide me in thy perfect way. | | » 


| im. 


16. PSALM cxLV. 
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\CoNFIDENCE IN THE MERCY OF con. 


HE Lord dots them ſupport that fall, 
And makes the proſtrate riſe ; 
For his kind aid all creatures call, | : 
Who timely food ſupplies. 


Whate'er their various wants require 
With open hand he gives; 

And ſo fulfils the juſt defire 
Of ev'ry thing that lives. 


He grants the full deſire of thoſe 
Who him with fear adore ;/' M 212610, : 


And will their troubles ſoon compoſe, - 


When they his aid implore. 


The Lord preſerves all thoſe with care Ki 


Whom grateful love employs ;z 


But ſinners, who his vengeance dare, 


With dreadful wrath deſtroys, 


My time to come, in praiſes ſpent, * 


Shall till advance his fame, 
And all mankind, with one conſent, 
For ever bleſs his name. | 


17. PSALM cxLVm. 


IN PRAISE. OF CREATION. 


E boundleſs realms of joy, 
Exalt your Maker's fame 
His praiſe your ſong employ, 
Above the ftarry frame 


Your © 


. "Your voices raiſe, 
e Cherubim, 
And Seraphim, 

To ſing his praiſe! 


Thou moon that rul'ſt the night, 
And ſun that guid'ſt the day; 
Ye glitt'ring ſtars of light, 
To him your homage pay 
His praiſe declare, 
Ye heav'ns above, 
And clouds that move 
In liquid air ! ; 


Let them adore the Lord, 
And praiſe his holy name, 
By whoſe Almighty word 
They all from nothing came; 
And all ſhall laſt, 
From changes free; 
His firm decree 
Stands ever faſt. 


United zeal be ſhown, 
His wond'rous fame to raiſe, 
Whoſe glorious name alone 
Deſerves our endleſs praiſe 
Earth's utmoſt ends 
His power obey, 
His glorious ſway 


The ſky tranſcends ! 


48. AL KE. 


In .PRAISE OF cop. 


1 ORD, with united heart and voice 
I will thy praiſe proclaim ! 
And with a grateful ſong rejoice, 
To ſpread thy glorious fame. 


The Lord for ever lives, who has 
His righteous throne prepar'd, 
Impartial juſtice to diſpenſe, 
To puniſh or reward. 


;God is a conſtant ſure defence 
Againſt oppreſſing rage; 

As troubles riſe, his needful aids 
In our behalf engage. 


All thoſe who have his goodneſs prov'd 
Will in his truth confide, 

Whoſe mercy ne'er forſook the man 
That on his help rely'd. 


Sing praiſes therefore to the Lord, 
From Sion, his abode ; 

Proclaim his deeds, till all the world 

Conſeſs no other god! 


( 14> } 


And in the preſence of my foes 


Pan; 


In paſtures fair, near pleaſant ſtreams, - 


He ſhall convert and glad my foul, 


Ix CONTEMPLATION OF THE VANITY OF .LIFE, 


19 PSALM XXIII. 
TRusr IN GOD. 


M* ſhepherd is the living Lord, 
Nothing therefore I need; 


He ſetteth me to feed. 


And bring my mind in frame 
To walk in paths of righteouſneſs, 
For his moſt holy name. 


Vea, though I walk in vale of death, 
Yet will I fear no ill; 

Thy rod and ſtaff do comfort me, 
And thou art with me ſtill. 


My table thou ſhalt ſpread ; 
Thou wilt fill full my cup, and thou 
Anointed haſt my head. 


Through all my life thy favour is 
So frankly ſhow'd to me, 

That in thy houſe for evermore 
My dwelling-place ſhall be. 


26: PFSALM © 


ORD, if thine eyes ſurvey our faults, 
And juſtice grows ſevere ; 

'Thy dreadful wrath exceeds our thoughts, 
And burns beyond our fear, 


Life, like a vain amuſement, flies, 
A fable or a ſong ; 

By. ſwift degrees our nature dies, 
Nor can our joys be long. 


Tis but a few whoſe days amount 
To threeſcore years and ten 
And all beyond that ſhort account 

Is ſorrow, toil, and pain. 


Almighty Lord, reveal thy love, 
And not thy wrath alone; 

O let our ſweet experience prove 
The mercies of thy throne! 


. Our ſouls would learn the heav'nly art 
T' improve the hours we have, 
That we may act the wiſer part, 


Aud live beyond the grave. 


21. PSALM CXL 

IN.PRAISE OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

-O ONGS of immortal praiſe belong 
To my Almighty God ; 


He has my heart, and he my tongue, 
To ſpread his name abroad 


. 
> Ll a 


How great the work his hand has wrought, 
How glorious in our ſight ! 

And men in ev'ry age have fought 
His wonders with delight 


How moſt exact is Nature's frame, 
How wiſe the Eternal Mind! 

. His counſels never change the ſcheme 

That his firſt thoughts deſign'd, 


141) 


When he redeem'd his choſen ſons, 
He fix'd his cov'nant ſure: = - 

The orders that his lips pronounce, 
To endleſs years endure. 


Nature, and time, and earth, and ſkies, 

- 'Thy heav'aly ſkill proclaim ! 

What ſhall we do, to make us wiſe, 
But learn to read thy name | 


To fear thy pow'r, to truſt thy grace, 
Is our divineſt ſkill ; 

And he's the wiſeſt of our race, 
'That beſt obeys thy will. 


THE E N D. 
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TO THE MOST DESERVING 


OF THE FEMALE WORLD. 


N countries where Women are permitted to enjoy a common ſhare 
of all civil rights, genuine patriotiſm may reign in their bo- 
foms, as powerfully as in the hearts of Men: the hiſtory of the world 
proves this in many inſtances. With regard to your tenderneſs 
for the riſing generation, ſo long as the male child continues under 
your tuition, we muſt render the tribute due for the maternal ſoli- 
citude exhibited in the moſt brilliant colours ; and when your pecu- 
liar province ceaſes, your joys in the welfare of your ſons ſurpaſs the 


common feelings of the heart, . as y your daun when ill befalls them, 
are well compared to the 


te proud river peering o'er its bounds 18 


Nor leſs triumphantly diſplayed is that divine philanthropy which 
our religion teaches. Though neither the conteſt of the ſenate nor 
the field belongs to you, the important charge of domeſtic life is 
preparatory to all the arduous ſtruggles to which the condition of man 
is ſubje& ; and the great Parent of mankind beholds the . of - 
your duties with equal tenderneſs and care. | 


With reſpe& to the poor boys who are the ſubje& of the Boek 
to which this muſical collection refers, you are concerned in their 
welfare, as you are intereſted in the ſafety and happineſs of your coun- 
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try: and Ladies whoſe thoughts are not abſorbed in the various buſtle 
of idle reſort; whoſe precious hours are not devoted to vain amuſe- 
ments, and laviſh decoration of perſon; in preparing for ſuch plea- 
ſures, will lend their aid to accompliſh a deſign pregnant with ho- 
nour and nativnal advantage: | | 


In the mean while; Mufic and Poetry are more peculiarly the pro- 
vince of noble women and perſons of education - and how can the ima- 
gination, ſo buſy and apt to play a dangerous part, be more ſafely 
employed than in that which | leads, in ſo direct a path, to the glory 
of God and the welfare bf matikind ? In reading beautiful deſcriptions 
of nature, in poetic ſtrains, the heart is exalted ; in, playing or ſing- 

ing them, it will be more ehraptured; but when it unites the duties 

which you owe to your country, and the celebration of the praiſes 
of that Being who is the ſource of all pleaſure, you muſt feel a 
| celeſtial joy ! If you contribute to the eſtabliſhment of an object 
in which the heart and underſtanding are ſo deeply intereſted, you 
will receive a pleaſure as much ſurpaſſing common delights, as years 
of ſatisfaction, with the Ready hope of a joyful immortality after 
death, exceed the giddy flutter of a trauſient hour. 


The Propoſal alluded to, including the political ſyſtem, is in the 
hands of the benevolent Corporation of the Marine Saciety : this 
_ detached part 1 offer you as my own tribute; moſt ſeriouſly re- 
commending the deſign in general to your cordial patronage, as a 
proper object of your piety and public love. Thus while. you con- 
ſult your pleaſure, your honour will riſe in the eſteem of the dif: 
cerning world, and give a brighter luſtre, and more extenſive influ- 
ence to thoſe charms which the great Lord of Nature has entruſted 
to your care: and in the ſame degree that you prove yourſelves t0 
be true ſervants to the true God, you will make an offering at the 
ſhrine of Philanthropy, grateful to the Sovereign of the Univerſe, 


and productive of your own happineſs as ſubjects. I am, with the 
_ greateſt reſpect, 


Your true friend a ſervant, 
- "8B July 1783, | A 


J. H. 


11 moſt joyous part of the rational 
amuſement of a ſeaman is ſinging 
a bold cheering ſong; and ſinging is 
one of the diverſions of every claſs of 
the people, in their early days. The 
deſign of this collection needs no com- 
ment. I have made choice of ſuch poetry 
as 18 neither vulgar nor abſtruſe. With 
all due reſpect for the celebrated per- 
ſonages of Bacchus and Venus, I have left 
them out of my choir ; preſuming that 
theſe imaginary Beings will be realized 
too ſoon, when young ſeamen come into 
a world, \perverted by bad habits and 
cuſtoms, and the numerous aids given-to 
vicious practices. My object is to poſ- 
ſeſs the minds of our ſcholars with ſuch 
ſentiments, imbibed as it were with their 
milk, as may influence their hearts and 
underſtandings through every period of 
their lives. 


It will be no leſs apparent that theſe 
ſongs have an equal view to morals, 
animated attention to the duties of 
huſbandry, contentment, and the lively 
vigour and valour which is diſplay- 
ed in ſeamanſhip. Where pleaſing 
ſounds and ſenſe are in uniſon, they 
bid fairer to prove inſtructive than when 
only the ſolemn gravity of philoſophic 
manners is recommended. 'The latter 
is not much in faſhion with the higher 
claſſes ; to expect it among the lower, 
would be leſs in character, and particu- 
larly among ſeamen. I have expreſſed 
my wiſhes, in theſe pages, that the jo- 
vial ſong ſhould not be forgotten; mean- 


ing ſuch ſongs as have a tendeticy to 


R 


mend the heart, and not to corrupt 


it. In this view I conceive that ſing- 
ing may convey as profitable leſſons, 
in the ſchools of moral erudition, as 
any other mode of inſtruction: for 
if the poetry and ſentiment be equally 
pure and harmonious, it muſt admi- 
niſter food to the underſtanding, as well 
as the fancy of every reader; and where 
theſe eombine their force, they act as 
hand- maids to reaſon, and raiſe and de- 
light the imagination. It is the guas 
lity of the muſick which vibrates on 
the heart: 


4 I'm never merry when T hear ſweet muſick ; 
« The reaſon is, my ſpirits, are attentive.” 


This was faid by our great Poet : 


When the notes are of a ſerious caſt __ 
they will have this effect. He goes 


on, 


46 For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
4 Or race of youthful and unhandled. colts, 
cc Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neigh- 
ing loud, 
(Which is the hot condition of their blood.) 


4 Tf they perchance but hear a trumpet ſoutid, 


, Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 
« You ſhall peroeive them make a mutual ſtand; 
« Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze 
By the ſweet power of muſick. Therefore, the 
tc poet | 
« Did feign that Orpheus drew * ſtones, 
« and floods; «<, 
te Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, arid full of 


cc rage, 8 


ce But muſick, for the time, doth change his nature. 


6c The man that hath. not muſick in himſelf, 
« Nor is not moy'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
« Ts fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

« The motion of his ſpirits are dull as night, 
« And his affections dark as Erebus,” 


/ Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſentiments of our cele- 
brated child of nature, Imagination's 
favourite ſon ; but he certainly meant to 
be underſtood in a qualified ſenſe, as he 
knew that ſome minds are ſo ill framed 
to a reliſh of this pleaſure of the fancy, 
as to look down on it with a ſecret 


diſdain, while they honour reaſon, and 


grace the underſtanding. What there 
is wanting in ſuch ſouls, or in what 
they abound, is not my preſent object 
to enquire: this we know, that in all 


countries there are ſome favourite words 


ſet to favourite tunes, which adminiſter 
to high delight, and communicate a 
general joy : others are ſuited to pecu- 
liar claſſes ; and among theſe, we may 
reckon our ſeamen, who ſoften their toils 
by their recourſe to jocund ſounds, 


To be merry and wiſe is not the 
worſe advice, for being a vulgar apho- 
riſm. Amidſt a multitude of excellent 
poetical compoſitions, I could ſelect 
but few, the greater volume of ſuch 
publications being dedicated to the joys 
of women and wine, above the meaſure 
which ſuited my purpoſe. 


Our ſong-compoſing poets generally 
write, as if wine only could inſpire love, 
and love only inſpire the Muſe : though 
when they take their object in a com- 
prehenſive view, they find philan- 
thropy, and nature in her pure, or 
leaſt-corrupted ſtate, not leſs her friends 
and faithful allies. She may dip her 


pen in honey, yet not write in the 


fraud of flattery, to miſlead by her 
blandiſhments. 


True valour and manly ſentiment, in 
every part of life, are beſt ſuited to a 
fenſe of duty: comfort, and the hopes 
of joy, may be the produce of the 
field and the waves, as well as the 
Hudy. Shakeſpear had choice talents 


for celebrating the praiſe of muſick, a 
well as deſcribing the moſt intereſting 
ſcenes of human life, Were he to riſe 
from the grave, what would he ſay of 
Captain Inglefield's heart-piercing nar- 
rative ?—lIt is an aſtoniſhing fine picture 
of life, compared with ſcenes of mortal 
fickneſs or old age, when we contend 
with nature, and ſtruggle to protract 
4 precarious temporary exiſtence. 


The account which this gentleman 
gives of his ſufferings, with eleven of 
his crew, when he eſcaped .the fate 
of the Centaur, has an anecdote of 
an intereſting kind, applicable to our 
nh; ſubject. In a tract of near 
300 leagues, in a pinnace, on the 
ocean, without a compaſs, for the 
ſpace of fifteen days; they were at 
length reduced to one ſhip-biſcuit, 
divided into twelve parts, for breakfaſt, 
as much for dinner. with little more 
than half a wine glaſs of water. In this 
extremity he ſays, ©* it was ſomething 
% comfortable to reflect, that dying of 
«© hunger was not ſo dreadful as our ima- 
« ginations had repreſented ;” one of 
their ſtrongeſt companions having died 
without a groan. He informs us, 
«© ſome had drank their own urine, and 
« all but myſelf had drank ſalt water. 
« As yet deſpair and gloom had 
% been ſucceſsfully prohibited; and 
« as the evenings cloſed in, the men 
* had been encouraged by turns to „ng 
« 2 fong, or relate a ſtory inſtead of 
«« ſupper: but this evening I found 
« it impoſſible to raiſe either.“ He 
then acquaints us, Our laſt break- 
“ faſt had been ſerved with the bread 
% and water remaining, when Fohn 
*« Gregory, quarter - maſter,, declared, 
* with much confidence, that he ſaw 
e the land in the S. E.“ ; 


4 iii 1 | 


It is eaſy to diſcover how the heart 
is ſoothed by ſentiments conveyed in 
muſical ſounds: but if it be poſſi ble 
to beguile the hougs, and give utterance 
to a ſong, when hope ſtands quivering on 
a point, and expectation wears the face 
of horror, it proves a firmneſs, which 
ought to endear the name of a ſeaman, 
and afford him countenance beyond the 
common race of mortals. Happily for 
mankind, the generality are pleaſed with 
little things ;—as little things frequent- 
ly torment, even pretenders to wiſdom : 
In a ſea life it is neceſſary to cheriſh 
a habit of innocent mirth, accompanied 
by ſongs of feſtivity. 


When reaſon aſſents to what paſſion 
dictates, as in the ſubjet-matter of 
many admirable compoſitions of the 
tender muſical kind, peace will ſtill be 
the cofhpanian and friend of the human 
breaſt. The brave, che humane, and 
pious, in the language of the poet, 
« fink in the ſoft captivity ;” and if 
they do not indulge the imagination 


may retain their reaſon, and maintain 
their freedom. The pious and the po- 
litic, who enter into the merits of my de- 
fign, will judge of the choice which have 
made, of what I found ready framed 
to my purpoſe; and how far the al- 
terations and additions may be conſi- 
dered as corroborating evidence of the 
conſiſtency of it. 
words of ſongs of ſuch pre-eminence 


naval events, as may dignify my 
labour, and render it ſo much the 
more pleaſing and profitable. It is 
not to be imagined that half the num- 


tunes of a quarter part of the ſongs : 


make the choice he pleaſes z and if 


43 


beyond the bounds preſcribed, they. 


I have given the 


for ſenſe, poetry, or narratives of great 


ber of theſe ſcholars will catch the | 


but every one who has an ear, will 
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he accompanies is labour in th field, | | 
or on the waves, with a ſenſible ſong, 

it may afford proof of his contentment; 
as well as ingenuity : and he will be- 
guile many an hour, which might be 
otherwiſe the heavier on his hands. Not 
is it to be ſuppoſed that any one f 
our free ſcholars will learn a note in 1 
muſick, though ſome of the artiſts 
may poſſibly have learnt as much as 
will furniſh a tune: the free ſcholars 
will catch melodious ſounds by their ear, 
as tunes are vulgarly acquired. 


Our freedom may be ſuppoſed it 
promote a peculiar jocundity ; but, in |! 
the comparative view of nations, this 8 
opinion is not warranted : mirth does 
not grow from our climate, our food; 
nor our native tempers. The French 
ſeem to be more inclined to mirth; 
as we excel in generoſity, ſtrength 
and manly boldneſs. But our ſeamen 
are jovial alſo ; our buzza is a ſong, 
and where ſhall we find ſo manly a 
tune? As to the poor boys recom- 
mended; let us try if they will not 
work, and play, and fng themſelves into 
virtuous, and uſeful manhood = = 


In regard to the ſelection of the poeti- 
cal part, I muſt remark, in the words 
of our great patron of the magic ſtrain: ' 4 
« If muſick and fweet poetry agreey l 
66 As they muſt needs, the ſiſter and the brother, | 
«© Then muſt the love be great twixt thee and me, 
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« Becauſe thou lov'ſt the one, and I the other. | +0 * | 
« Dowland to thee is dear, whoſe heavenly touch 4-4 
Upon the lute doth raviſh human ſenſe; "IS * ; 
« Spenſer to me; whoſe deep conceit is ſuch, T4 
« As paſſing all conceit needs no defence. - . TY 


we 


« Thou lov'ſt to hear the ſweet melodious found, = ; 
„ That Phatbus lute, the queen of muſick, makes; | 
„And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd, 

* When as himſelf to ſinging he betakes . 
Whether we honour the poet or mu- 
ſician moſt, our meaning is to advance 
the intereſt of our country, by every mark 
| 9 of 
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of humanity and policy, rational regard, 
and friendly countenance. 


The jovial ſong, well choſen, has an 
affinity with the courage of ſeamen. To 
hazard life at command is a common 
effect of their diſcipline: and 


Let them be rous'd, loud ſtorms will make 


; cc reply, 
&« And thunder echo to the trembling .ſky.” 


To hope where there is no danger, is 
common ; but amidſt perils to avail 
themſelves of cheering ſounds ſeems to 
be peculiar to that claſs of men 


or who hear old Ocean roar, 

And heave huge ſurges to the trembling ſhore ; 

While groaning banks return the bellowing 
6 ſound, 

&« And rocks re-murmur as the waves rebound.” 


To ſcorn delay, and fly as it were on 
the wings of fiery expedition to attain . 


their purpoſe, or fall with glory, is the 
ſpirit of the ſong. As to the exer- 
ciſe of religious duties and the praiſe 
of God, we muſt ſeek them in the 
hymn and pfalm. Proſperity, in every 
part of life, is a ſubject for gratitude 
and praiſe; but when we rejoice in 


an adverſe ſtate, and every object wears 


a terrific aſpect, we ſhew our valour, 
our ſubmiſſion, our conſtancy to our 
principles, in the confidence, that as 
ſurely as there is a God, he muſt de- 
light in virtue and piety, and that 


whatever he delights in, muſt ultimate- 


ly be happy. 


The diſtinction of ſea and land is 
not of ſo much conſequence as the in- 
clination of the mind, and the temper 
of the heart. The Jews, whoſe hiſtory 
is ſo remarkably diſplayed in the ſacred 
writings, under ſuch a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, were diſtinguiſhed for their 
conduct, as repreſented in the 107th 
pſalm. We are told by a learned 


( iv ] 


Jew r, that it was an order of their 
church, that theſe rour kinds of perſons 
ſhould give public thanks to God in 
the congregation : the „ict, when healed ; 
the priſoner, when releaſed ; the tra- 
veller, when he comes to His journey's 
end; the ſeaman, when he returns from 


his voyage. This was to be done ſo- 


lemnly, before a public aſſembly, where 
at leaſt ten of the elders were to be 
preſent P 


Such was the pious order of the 
Jewiſh church. We have refined away 
a great part of the more exalted piety 
as well as the primitive ſimplicity of 
our divine religion; yet it is not the 
leſs natural to every perſon who has 
a ſenſe of religion, and ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is in his right mind, to pray to 
the Almighty when he is in danger, 
and to praiſe him when he is delivered 
from it. be the duty performeT in public 
or private. Our cuſtoms bear a very 
ſtrong affinity with ſuch antient reli- 
gious ſolemnities. We praiſe God in his 
temples, in our reading, in our prayers, 
and by ſinging of pſalms. 


In- this view I bring up the rear 
of my forces, with a competent number 
of pſalms in ſimple metre, and which 
young perſons may be taught as a part 
of religious worſhip. Though ſome boys 
ſhould be ſo inert as not to become 
maſters of a jovial or ſentimental ſong, 
they may generally ſing pſalms as part 
of their devotion; and if the deſign takes 
place, theſe, or others of the ſame im- 
port, might be recommended by their 
truſtees and teachers, as eſſential to pub- 
lic worſhip, and conſequently to their 


temporal and eternal felicity. 


t Maimonides. 


$ Verſe'32. Let him exalt Him alſo in the con- 
gregation of the people, and praiſe Him in the aſ- 
ſembly of the elders. | EEE 
| There 


There cannot be a ſhadow of doubt 
but that ſinging a good ſong with 
ſpirit, and underſtanding of the ſub- 
je, relieves the mind when it ſtands 
in need of reſources ; as it ſooths when 
it is wanting in thought. And as ſongs 


apP roach, in ſound matter, to what we 


diſtinguiſh by the name of Hymns, or 
Spiritual Songs, we dignify the ar- 
ticulation of words, and exalt our 
hearts to God! Hymns are not uſed 
except in extra- parochial congrega- 
tions : in our aſſemblies for the wor- 
ſhip of God, according to the man- 
ner of our fathers, and the eſtabliſhed 
Church, we either uſe anthems, or plain 
palms, the latter of which are ſuppoſed 
to be ſuited to the abilities of every 
one who comes within the gates of the 
temple of God; but unhappily for us, 
there are but few who can make out 


any tolerable muſick. This is owing 


to our not teaching our children; or 
our bad cuſtoms or negligence in this 
part of our public worſhip. 


Singing of pſalms, among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, ſeems to have been 
a very material part of their devotion : 
it is ſtill the ſame in moſt Chriſtian 
churches abroad ; we yet retain a re- 
verence for it; but in practice, the 
ſubſtance is frequently loſt. The 
old verfion is bad poetry; and this 
has made ſome of the higher claſſes 
of the people forget that God may 
be worſhipped in fpirit and in truth 
in very humble verſification, or in 


mere proſe. But as the ſublime ſpirit - 


of David has been ſadly reduced in 
language, the fire of his devotion is 
nearly extinguiſhed. Indeed our pſal- 
mody recovered itſelf in ſome de- 
gree, in point of tune, by little com- 
munities who called themſelves Zhe 
fingers ; but on their part they ſeem to 
have become literally Angers; for 


de 


though they declare to ung to the glory 


of God, it is to be feared they generally | 


offer incenſe to their own glory in Ang - 
ing, not appearing devout themſelyes, 
nor exciting devotion in others. 


Thus the ſervice of the Church of 
England, fo admirably pure in itſelf, 
in this article is in a ſtate of ſuffering. 
That the obje& is not taken under 
ſerious conſideration, is more lament- 
able than wonderful; and yet it is won- 
derful, that in an age in which muſick 


is venerated almeſt to enthuſiaſm, tha 


proper object of. it, the worſhip of 


God, ſhould not be rendered familiar to 


alf ranks of people. A common ſong, 
being ſet to a certain eaſy tune, is learnt 
by the ear by moſt young perſons with 
great eaſe: may not the ſame be ac- 
compliſhed in reſpe& to p/alms ? But 
it does not appear that the leaſt atten- 
tion of this kind is in practice in our 
ſchools : we act as if it were meant to 
drop this part of our public worſhip. 


The greater number of the pſalms, in 
this ſmall collection, are in uſe at the 
Foundling- Hoſpital : others are no leſs 
plain and eaſy, ſelected from the beſt 
old and modern compoſers. Very lit- 
tle experience, with thoſe who have 
a tolerable ear and voice, will ena- 
ble them to catch a tune which is de- 
void of all the artful decorations of 
harmony; and it may be preſumed, 
that if the ſcholars of the County 
Naval Free-ſchools have a little in- 


ſtruction, they will Ing, as well as 


pray, to the true glory of God. This 
may induce them to teach their chil- 
dren, from generation to generation 


and promote the welfare of their coun- 


try. Being of ſuch equal ages, they 


will be leſs ſubject to interrupt each 


other, than in common congregations: 
and ſo far theſe humble ſchools may tend 
B > 
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to a reformation in this great article; 
as the loweſt of the unlettered may teach 
all that belongs to the common ſenſe of 


devotion. 


It is not to be imagined many of our 
ſcholars will hear an organ while they 
are at ſchool; though a baſſoon is an amaze 
ing aid to harmony, particularly where 
boys compoſe the choir. 


Tt may be aſked, what is the end 


or deſign of our young females, in high 
and even in middle life, being taught 
muſick at ſchool? Is it merely as a gen- 
teel accompliſhment, or to amuſe an hour 
which might otherwiſe hang heavy on 
their hands? If "mufick is the voice of 
love, it ſnould be applied to the love of 
God, in pure devotion: but, is this 
the primary deſign, or the primary ap- 
plication of it? Does it appear to 
have any tendency to enhance the value 
of our muſick in churches, or the wor- 


ſhip of the Almighty i in the beauty of 


holineſs? On the contrary, are not our 
muſick-maſters and our organiſts un- 
diſciplined? They play what they pleaſe, 
in the temple devoted to God, and they 
do not appear to be often pleaſed with 
ſubſtantial devotional muſick. 


The imagination is the faculty of 
the ſoul chiefly concerned in muſick: 
but if it is applied to ſoften the heart 
to a ſenſe of its own wants and imper- 
fections, it may advance piety very 
conſiderably; otherwiſe this faculty 
of the ſoul may do more injury than 
ſervice to the cauſe of virtue. The 
voluntaries played in our churches are 
ſometimes very fine unmeaning things, 
and ſometimes very coarſe unmeaning 
things. If we intend to ſend up our 
hearts in gratitude to God for the 
mercies received in the week paſt, and 


pour forth our ſouls in thankſgiving ; 
or fill our minds with an awful ſenſe 
of the place in which we are afſem- 
bled, and deſire to render the ſounds 
inſtrumental to our devotion, are we ge- 
nerally enabled 'to perform our duty by 
any aid afforded by the organiſt ?—Tt 
is true, few of theſe gentlemen ven- 
ture to play a jig, or a minuet, 
or devotè their muſical talents, on 
this occaſion, to Venus, Bacchus, or 
Mars, for that would create an offence 
too groſs to be borne : but few of them 
even pretend that their muſick is devoted 
to the honour of the true God, or that 
it can be ſubſtantially productive of de- 
votion. 10 


We are ſometimes told that there 
are ,compoſitions ſuited to churches, 
and that they might be uſed. There - 
are ſuch, but it is rarely our good for- 
tune to hear them: we often hear a 
barbarous ſound, as if it were expreſ- 
five of a dream, bordering on a mean- 
ing, but utterly inexplicable. It re- 
minds me of the ſingers whom I have 
heard in Perſia, who are eſteemed for 
their proficiency, in proportion to their 


loudneſs ; demonſtrating the barbarity 


of their taſte by their vociferation. 


How eaſily might our church-muſi- 


cians be confined to the uſe of ſuch mu- 


ſick as is proper to the worſhip of God! 


Whether the reformation in this im- 


portant article comes from the clergy, 


or the laity, from the great lord, or the 
great lady, who may take the lead, let us 


zealouſly correct this abuſe. And happy 


might it be if we were to eſtabliſh a board 


of enquiry, that thoſe who are entruſted 
with the nurture of the minds of our chil- 
dren, may be as competent to this duty, 
as the phyſician for the body, in reſpect 
to his knowledge of the powers of medi- 

cine 
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cine! We might thus make our ſchools 
in general -more inſtrumental to the true 


| worſhip of God. It is a part of refor- 


mation not difficult to accompliſh, as the 

ſpirit of the deſign will neeeſſarily fol- 
low the act, and ſanctify it. 

Ki 

Whatever the Providence of God ſhall 

direct, this part of my work, in my 

own judgment, is neceſſary, I mean as 


inſtrumental to the ſucceſs of the general 


deſign of the Schools; and I cannot con- 
clude in terms better adapted to the purity 
of my own intention, than in the words 
and ſenſe of one of my own prayers *. 


% O merciful God, who in thy 
* boundleſs compaſſion to finful man, 
« haſt from the beginning ordained an 


* Virtue in Humble Life, 4to. Dodfley, 


> 
4 Fl 


« interceſſor: grant that his merits U, 


« may ſupply my imperfe& obedi-— 
% ence; and his blodd waſh out my 
«© ſinful ſtains! Graciouſly receive 
this humble tribute ; 
% my hour of diſſolution ſhall come, 
« I may refign my breath in peace 
«© — To Thee I devote my hours: ac- 
% cept. them, O Lord of mercy, in 


that when 


*«« this offering which I now make to | 


* my country! Let my confidence in 


% thy love be a grateful facrifice. 


« This I beg, Almighty Father of an- 
„ gels and men, in the name of my 


«« powerful Mediator, who- gave up 


% Ris life in the ſervice of mankind, 
% and now fits at thy right hand in all 
*« the triumphs of everlaſting glory! 
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Now the lark-aloft is ſoaring, 

Near her muſick, how ſhe rains | 
= On ſpread wings the is ſurveying 
Our blithſome fields and happy plains; 
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* from the mountain's brow, From the low-roof'd cottage ridge, From the baling ſweets, uncloy d, 
N. age. nurs d by night, retire ; See the chattering ſwallow ſpring ; (Reſtleſs till her taſk be done) 
* a * pooping ſun-beam, now Darting thro' the one-arch'd bridge, Now the buſy bee's employ'd, 
aints with gold the village ſpire, Quick ſhe dips her dappled wing. | Sipping dew before the ſun. 
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» 2 rade thorn, MED Now the pine-tree's waving top Trickling thro” the crevic'd rock; 
PE progres 0 Praga at night : Gently greets the morning gale : Where the limpid ſtream diftil 
Sore how : q 2 rn —_—_— Kidlings now begin to crop Sweet refreſhment waits the flock 
E | Daiſies, on the dewy dale, When *tis ſun· drove from the li 


Sweet —O ſweet, the warbling throng, 


Nature's univerſal ſon 
On the white embloſſom'd ſpray ! 7 


Echoes to the riſing day. 
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Let the drudge of the town make riches his ſport, 

And the ſervants of ſtate hunt the ſmiles of the court ; 
No care nor ambition our patience annoy, 

But innocence ſtill gives a zeſt to our joy. 


Let the gay and the buſy ſeek pleaſure and wealth, 
The true blefling we aſk is the blefling of health, 
With labour and mirth thro' our gay fields we roam, 

And when tir'd abroad, find contentment at home. 


Now daiſies once more, deck the meadow lands o er, 
The trees their ſweet verdure diſplay, 


And perch'd on the buſhes, larks, linnets, and thruſhes 
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Stern Winter once paſt, My Boys let us 
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haſte, And us Huſbandmen join the gay throng, Each lad with his ſcythe, So 
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gladſome and blithe, And uſh-er in Spring with a ſong. 
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Friſk and wanton about the green mead, 


All join in a bright Joyful lay. And ſweetly attune the ſoft reed, 


While the village bells ring, v we will gratefully ſing Let Ceres but ſmile “, unweary'd we'll toil, 
To the ſound of the pipe and the tabor 5 That ſweet plenty may wait on our labour. 
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From the copſe now got free, the gay focks full C 


And reclin'd in the ſhade, our dear — 
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borders the clear vernal ſtreamBenddomnrands tomeetthe purygide a 
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May tinges the butterfly's wing, Altar teaches all nature to ſmile, | 
He flutters in bridal array ; | Enlivens each bloſſom that buds, 
If the lark and the linnet now fing, And gives eyery grace to our iſle, | 
Their muſic is taught them by May: Each ſun-beam the brightneſs of ſtuds. | | 
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Now ſwell the udders of the milky kine, 

Now ſwells the green grape on the tender vine; 
Like ripen'd ſtrawberries of red and white, 
The ſprouting bloſſoms charm the joyful tight; 
Blended as in the rain-bow, various hues 

Of flowers uncounted drink the morning dews ; 
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ſweet the ſere - nade, Sweet vocal needs no In- ſtrumental aid. 
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Acanthus, hyacinth, and crocus meet, So May when paſt by, gives up to bright June 
To make young June, rich ſandals for her feet. What ſhe had rear'd up, with nice care to prune} 
| With animating heat to warm the ſeed, 
When forward the Seaſons lead the light way, And of each plant the tender roots to feed. 
And April's ſweet bloſſoms give place to May; Thus month to month ſucceſſive recommends, 


The growth of Nature, to promote her ends. 


They give to each other the fixt forming care: 
As January binds with nipping air, 

Bleak F ebruary lays the earth in ſnows, 

And March reftrains as his rude tempeſt blowys 


With milder aſpect April ſends her ſhowers, 

And May's warm ſun awakes herb, tree, and flowers, 
Till warmer ſuns with brighter June combine, 

To aid young Nature in her great deſign, 
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the brook the ſhepherd dines, Echo in her airy round, But from mountain, dale, or ſtream, Languid is the landſcape round, 
ſom the fierce meridian heat Ober the river, rock, and hill, Not a flutt'ring zephyr ſprings : Till the freſh deſcending ſhower, 
Cannot catch a ſingle ſound, Fearful leſt the noon-tide beam Grateful to the thirſty ground, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. Scorch its ſoft, its ſilken wings. Raiſes ev'ry fainting flower. 
| the flock forſakes the glade, Cattle court the zephyrs bland, Not a leaf has leave to ſtir, Now the hill—-the bedge—is green, 
ere uncheck'd the ſun-beams fall; Where the ſtreamlet wanders cool; Nature's lull'd—ſerene—and ſtill | Now the warblers' throats in tune 
Or with languid ſilence ſtand Quiet e'en the ſhepherd's cur, Blithſome is the verdant ſcene, | 
Midway in the marſhy pool, Sleeping on the heath-clad hill, Brighten'd by the beams of Noon | 
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Now he ſets behind the hill, Where the riſing foreſt ſpreads Now the hermit owlet peeps 


Sinking from a golden ſky : 
Can the pencil's mimic ſkill 
Copy the refulgent dye? 


Shelter for the lordly dome, 
To their high-built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home l 


Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
(To the ſmoking hamlet bound) Carols to the evening loud ; 
Giant-like their ſhadows grow, Mark the mild reſplendent moon, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level grouad.. Breaking through a parted cloud! 


As the lark with varied tune, 


From the barn or twiſted brake ; 


And the blue miſt lowly creeps, 


Curling on the ſilver lake. 


AC the trout, in ſpeckled pride, 
Playful from its boſom ſprings ; 
To the banks a ruffled tide 


Verges in ſucceſlive rings. 
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Tripping through the ſilken gra 
O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the roſe-complexion'd lf 

With her well-pois'd milking 


Linnets with unnumber'd notes 
And the Cuckow-bird with t 
Tuning ſweet their mellow thre 
Bid the ſetting ſun adieu. 
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MODERAT®O When the Trees are all bare not a Leaf to be ſeen, and the. 
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vided dale, * 2 end forth their breath like a ſteam ; With the wife whom I love and admire, ; 
plexion'd _ | Flakes of looking dairy-maid ſees ſhe muſt thaw While the icicles hang from the eaves of my cot 
Yig'd milking ice that ſhe finds in her cream— I may thither in ſafety retire ! | ; 


en the birds to the barn come hovering for food, 
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For he ne'er could be true, he aver'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young 
And I lov'd him the more, when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from his tongue. 


I've found out a gift for my friend, 
I've found where the blackbirds do breed; 


But will not on plunder depend, 
He'll ſay 'twas a barb'rous deed.” 
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Strife, with out thee a las! what are Ri- ches 
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How much to be priz'd and eſteem'd is a friend, 
On whom we with ſafety may always depend 

Our joys, when extended, will always increaſe; 
And griefs, when divided, are huſh'd into peace. 


When fortune is ſmiling, what crouds will appear, 
Their kindneſs to offer, and friendſhip ſincere ! 

Vet change but the proſpect, and point out diſtreſs, 
No longer to court you they eagerly preſs. 
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Attend to your work, in the grove or the field, If the fool iſh obſtruc̃t you, then make your complaint, 
That labour its fruits may conſtantly yield, Speak out your mind freely, devoid of reſtraint; 
That nothing but ſickneſs your progreſs may ſlay; Exert yourſelf manly, and make no delay, 

For while the ſun ſhines tis time to make hay. For while the ſun ſhines is the time to make hay. 


F, or ſhould you the preſent ſure minute paſs by, 
You may fear to be tempted to tell a ſad lie; 
Then briſkly work on, nor longer delay, 

For while the ſun ſhines is the time to make hay, 
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Fond fools ſhould o'erlook what they wiſh forin vain, 
And the anxious forget what they cannot regain ; 
de rich ſhould no longer with *bundance be cloy'd, 
itexult in the ſweets which they have enjoy'd. 
Obey then the ſummons, to Wiſdom repair, 
And conquer the torment of trouble and care. 


Our troubles of mind will then vaniſh away. 


True Wiſdom ſupplies what kind Nature has lent, 
To the poor, who ſubſiſt on the ſweets of content: 
Let's keep on our guard, prevent paſſion to ſtray, 


Obey the glad ſummons, to Wiſdom repair, 
She'll ſatiate your thirſt, and remove all your care. 
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Youth for valour far renown'd; 


Whoſe glory moves each juſt deſire! 
Martial labours truly crown'd 
With joys which noble deeds inſpire ! 
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ſhow what we're 
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Stick cloſe to orders, mels - mates, 


While here at Deal we're lying, 


We'll plunder, burn, and fink ; With our noble Commodore, 
Then, France, have at your firſt-rates, We'll ſpend our wages wiſely, boys, 
For Britons never ſhrink : And then to ſea for more. 
We'll rummage all with pleaſure, In peace we'll dance and ſing, boys, 
We'll bring them in by ſcores, In war we'll never fly : 1 
And our good friends, at leiſure, Here's a health to George our King, boys, 


Shall roll in Louis d'ors. 
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Lance, And bid the bold Cannon hurl Thunder on France, And bid the bold 
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Hark ! Truth ſpeaks already our heroes prevail, Britannia rejoices your ardour to ſee; 7% 
The rous'd Engliſh lion makes Gallia turn pale : My ſons fight, ſhe cries, tis for freedom and : 
Thy cunning, O France, its own fate will decree; Tho' Gallic ambition extends to each ſhore, 
Succeſs, lo! dawns on us, by land and by ſea; You may conquer again, as you've conquer'd before; 
And wide o'er the main ſhall the Britiſh flag fly, And Triumph theſe truths to all nations ſhall ling, 
To claim that renown which pride would deny. The fleet is great George's, and George is our ing 

 Huzza! & e. Huzza ! &c. | 
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. fathers of old, were robuſt, ſtout, and ftrong, 
nd oft kept open houſe with mirth all day long, 


Whi 
nich made their plump tenants rejoice in this ſong : 
O the roaſt beef, &c. 


Vien good Queen Elizabeth ſat on the throne, 
o coffee, or tea, nor ſuch flip-flops were known ; 
le world was in terror if e&'er ſhe did frown :; 

3 O the roaſt beef, &&. 


In thoſe days, if fleets did preſume on the mainy 
They ſeldom or never return'd back again 
As witneſs, the vaunted Armada of Spain: 

O the roaſt beef, &c. . 


And ſtill we have ſtomachs to eat and to fight, 
And, when wrongs are a-cooking, to do ourſelves right ; 
And now, my good friends, I wiſk you good night; 
O the roaſt beef, &. 
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' Ceaſe rude Boreas bluſtring railer, liſt ye .. all to me, Meſſmates. 
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Suick. Hark l the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, Buick. The top-ſail-yards point to the wind, boys, 

By topſail ſheets and haulyards ſtand; ges all clear to reef each courſe ; 
Down top-gallants, quick be hauling ; Let the fore-ſheet go—don't mind, boys, 

Down your ſtay-ſails; hand, boys, hand ! | Tho! the weather ſhould be worſe: 
Now it freſhens, ſet the braces, Fore and aft the ſprit-ſail-yard get, 

The top-ſail ſheets now let go; Reef the mizen, ſee all clear ; 
Luff, boys, luff, don't make wry faces, Hands up !—each preventer brace ſet ; 

Up your top-ſails nimbly clew. Man the fore-yard—cheer, lads, cheer | 


Slow. Now again on joys we're thinking, 
Providence preſerv'd our lives; 
My dear meſs-mates now rejoicing 
We may ſoon ſee friends and wives; \ 
Full of gratitude to Heav'n, 
The honeſt ſong our voices rajſe ; 
And our gen'rous bold commander, 
Will with joy our courage praiſe. 
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unlle on the main triumphant roll'd, Sulphut, ſmoke, and fire, ditutbing the ait, . 
lo meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the deep; With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic ſhore; 
iel a noble train of heroes bold, | Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 

lo fink the Engliſh admiral and his fleet. To ſee their lofty ſtreamers now no more : 


"ry valiant mind to victory doth aſpire, At ſix o'clock the red, the fmiling victors led, 
bloody fight's begun, the ſea is all on fire; To give a ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow: 
nd mighty Fate ſtood looking on, Now death and horror equal reign 

'bilſt a flood, all of blood, . Now, they cry, run or die, 
I'd the "WANS of the Riſing-Sun«s 


Britiſh colours ride the vanquiſh'd main: 


See l they fly amaz'd thro' rocks and ſands ! 
One danger they graſp at to ſhun the greater fate [ 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands, 
The nymphs and ſea- gods mourn their loſt eſtate ; 
For evermore adieu, thou dazzling Riſing-Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy maſter's fate begun. 
Enough, thou mighty god of war |— 
Now we ſing, bleſs the king, | 
Let us drink to ev'ry Engliſh tar. | 
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A gain the Britiſh trumpet ſounds, Pay us, kind Fate, the debt you owe! 
Again Britannia bleeds; Celeftial minds from graves untie ; 
To glorious death, or comely wounds, The coward ſpirits dwell below, 
Her godlike monarch leads. But only give the brave to die. 
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From Port to Port let Cannons roar, He's welcome to the 
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welcome to the Britiſh ſhore. | 
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Prepare, prepare, your ſongs prepare; 
Loud, loudly rend the echoing air; 

From pole to pole your joys reſound, 
For vittue's his, with glory crown'd. 
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member, 


Who loyal and ſtout,put the Foe to the rout, On the twentieth great 
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day of November. 
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The mighty French fleet we heartily beat, 
Running in with their coaſt at a venture: 

They were all ſtruck with awe, as ſoon as they ſaw 
Our great Royal George in their centre. 


Conflans crowded ſail, but it would not avail, 


On the twentieth greatday of November. 
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His ſhip run bump on the ſhore: 


Their Marſhal's undone, and their fam'd Royal Sun 


Is ſet not to riſe any more. 


We have acted our parts, with true Britiſh hearts, 
And glory has crown'd our endeavours; 

Our good friends at home, think it long till we come, 

Since ſo well we've deſerved their fayours. 


Six ſail of the line, ſo gilded and fine, 
We either deſtroyed or took ; 

Some few, in the fright, ſtole off in the night, 
The reſt were coop'd up in a nook. 


Let them vapour and boaſt, of deſcents on our coalt, 
"Tis a farce, fo much fifing and drumming : 
To make them all fly, we need only cry, 
The gallant Sir Edward is coming. 
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we Rodney and his fleet, boys. 
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Sing the Hero of the main, Who claims our Country- praiſe boys, Let 
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honor lads your hearts in{img ent if you hope for © - - ry, With 
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zeal purſue the. road to fame That Rodney trod before ye. 
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roaring guns, that teem with fate, In future, may we all be found, Le Graſſ with ardour fouglit, boys, 
ith fore and aft let's rake, boys Like him, to Fear a ſtranger, His fleet made ſail away 3 
thus in action emulate And riſe in rank, with laurels crown'd, His fortune was to ſtrike, boys, 
By braving ev'ry danger | And with brave Rodney ſtay, 
Let honour, lads, Cc. | Let honour, lads, &c. Let honour, lads, &c. 
That day we now may celebrate; To Prince and People let us ſing— 
In ſpite of hoſts of foes ; _ May diſcord ne'er diſſever! 
Though i in the ardent war 'twas late, And harmony, with George our king, 
It gave a gallant cloſe. Together reign for ever 
Let honour, lads, Cc. Let Honour, lads, Cc. 
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See the gallant chief advance! 
Sound the fifes, and lead the dance 
Myrtle wreaths with roſes twine, 

To deck the hero's brow divine, 
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Brave Boys let us g0 ſince again we are free, let's haſte to the Empire of | L 
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One William preſerv'd bur religion and laws; 
Another now riſes to fight our great cauſe 
This brave gallant youth is a true Briton born, 
His King he'll defend, and his Country adorn ; 
Each hardſhip, each danger, he'll boldly defy, 
And Digby ſhall teach him to conquer or die. 
Tho? the waves have been rough, and the wind in our teeth; 
We ſmile at misfortunes, wounds, ſhipwrecks, and death. 
We truſt, &c. 
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Come cheer up my Lads 
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Glory we ſtear, To add ſomething more to this 
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it and well Triump a-ggin and Again 


We ne'er ſee our foes, but we wiſh them to ſtay, They ſwear they'll invade us—theſe terrible foes! 
They never ſee us, but they wiſh us away They frighten our women, our children, and beaus; 
If they run, why we follow, and run them on ſhore, But ſhould their flat-bottoms in darkneſs get o er, 
For if they won't fight us, we cannot do more. Still Britons they'll find to receive them on ſhore: 
Heart of oak, &c. | Heart of oak, &c. 


We'll ſtill make them run, and we'll ſtill make them ſweaty 
In ſpite of the Devil and Bruſſels Gazette 
Then cheer up, my lads, with one heart let us ſing, 

Our ſoldiers, our ſailors, our ſtateſmen, and king. 

| Heart of oak, &c. 
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ia, Britannia Rule the Waves, 
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The nations, not ſo bleſt as thee, Still more majeſtic ſhalt thou riſe; Thee haughty tyrants ne'er ſhall tame 
Mut, in their turns, to tyrants fall, More dreadful from each foreign ſtroke, All their attempts to bend thee down, 
Mut, in, &c. More dreadful, &c. All their, e. 

Whili thou ſhalt flouriſh, ſhalt flouriſh great and free; As the loud blaſt, that tears the ſkies, Will but arouſe, arouſe thy gen'rous flame, 
The dread and envy of them all, Serves but to root thy native oak. And work their woe, and thy renown. 

Rule, Britannia, &c. Rule, Britannia, &c. Rule, Britannia, &c. 
To thee belongs the rural reign, The Muſes, fill with Freedom found, 
Thy cities ſhall with commerce ſhine; | Shall to thy happy coaſt repair, 
Thy cities, &c. Shall to, &c. : 2 5 
All thine ſhall be, ſhall be the ſubject main, Bleſt iſle ! with beauties; with matchleſs beauties crown'd, 
And ev'ry ſhore it circles, thine, And manly hearts to guard the fair, | 


Rule, Britannia, &c. 


Rule, Britannia, &. 
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Congueſts ſhe Sings, The happieſt of Men with the greateſt of Kings. 
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George the Thirſ ſhe proclaims, his bright glory repeats, 
His undiſmay'd legions and powerful fleets ; 
Whom nor caſtles nor rocks can from honour retard, 


Since e'en death for their king they with ſcorn diſregard. 


But ſee l a cloud burſts, and an angel appears 

"Tis Peace, lovely virgin, diſſolved in tears! 

« Stay, Fame! (cry'd the maid) is't not time to give o'er, 
% With ſieges and famine, exploſions and gore? 
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_ « His juſt right to aſſert hath the king amply try d, 
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te Nor his wiſdom or ſtrength can opponents abide; ; 
« Then no longer in rage let dread thunder be hurl'd, 
« But leave him to me; and give;peace to che world l 


Tis done, and great George is to mercy inclin'd ; 
The bleſt word is gone forth, for the good of 
*”Tis the act of a Briton to beat, then to ſpare, 
And our king is a Briton—deny it who dare, 
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Long to reign © ver us, God ſave the 


King, 
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© Lord our God, ariſe, Thy choiceſt gifts in tore; 
Scatter his enemies, On him be pleas'd to pour, 
And make them fall; Long may he reign ! 
Confound their politics, May he defend our laws, 
Fruſtrate their knaviſh tricks, And ever give us cauſe 
On him our hopes are fix'd, To ſing, with heart and voice, 
O fe us A! | God fave the king 
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o grant him long to ſ&e, = | 
Friendſhip and unity | 
Always encreaſe ; | 


May he his ſceptre ſway, 
All loyal ſouls obey, . 
Join heart and voice, huzza ! 

God ſave the king! 
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Cheerly ſounds the rural horn; How delightful. is the day, See, our labour to beguile Time we huſband every way, 
Soon the ſweetly-ſmiling morn, | Spent in labour, ſpent in play See the gentle maſters ſmile \— Some fot work, and ſome for p 
Sloth diſpelling, | Never tiring, They approving, | Quick enjoyment, 
Toil compelling, Mirth inſpiring, Truly loving, Strict employment, 
All our labours will adorn. Chaſing every care away! Who can call our paſtime toil ? Make each buſy hour a day: 
| | | 
Gentle zephyrs, ſilent glades, | Each kind ſeaſon of the year | - Should the welkin chance to lower, Naval arts and exerciſe, 
Purling ſtreams, and cooling ſhades ; 3 Will our work direct and ſteer: Or the ſky let fall a ſhower, - All that able ſeamen prize, 
Senſes pleaſing, Heaven regarding, Home returning, Still purſuing, 
Pain appeaſing, HE Still rewarding, Still we're learning, Ever doing, 
Joy each happy breaſt peryades, Rich returns will ſoon appear. Truſting in 2 heav'nly Power. We ſurvey th 2 frier. 
At length, weary, not oppreſt, | Happy, if by what we learn, \ 
Down we gently ſink to reſt ; \ Or! in riper age may earn, 
Singing, praying, „ „ e eee 
Wiſhing, ſaying, : / Living, dying, 3 
| —0 hh ! that all like us were bleſt! Make our Country fome return 
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ſen- tion, Vir tue 


opt so 


No pleaſures ſo great, 

an ever await, 
On indolence, folly, and ſtrife: 
They labour in vain, 
True bliſs to obtain, | 
Who ne'er know the value of life. 


The young and the old 
ith rapture behold 


This airy; and well-ſeated ſehocl: 
Who ſo noble a plan, 


ill with enmity ſcan, 
or be to falſe paſlion a tool f 


The diligent here, 

Are taught to revere 

The great Author of all that is * 
To govetn the prow, 

Or the meadow to mow, | 
And by ſea and by land get their food, 


Alteady our field 

Such plenty does yield, [the mow ; 
That with pleaſure we dance rouitd 
How wholeſome and ſweet 

Is each morſel we eat; 

That we carn by the ſweat of thebrow! 


"Tis therefore our vow, | 
The wide ocean to plough, 
And, led by ſome fortunate ſtar, 
On its billows ride bold, 

All its treaſures enfold, 


And reap the rich harveſt of wat. 


Ton ftatue + behold; 


For by that you are told 

How vaſt was Great George's defign ; 
The ſhip, and the ſea; 

Each hill, and each tree, 

Where induſtry rules, is a mite. 


1 Allvdes to the ftitve of the king, in the landfkip, 


* we we're iis ſtrangers 
To toils and ce dangers, 
Yet our happine eſs knows no decreaſe ; 
No matter what time 
e our being reſign, 


It 'tis ended in honour and peace. 


Then exult, my brave boys, 

For ſuch are the joys | 
Which virtue and induſtry bring; 
When with heart and with hand, 
When by fea and by land, | 
We ſerve both our Country and King! 
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Aſt, why any rain'd city Vain is every kind endeavour Happy then, beyond expreſſion, 


Sunk to civil rage a prey ? 
Riot knew no ſenſe of pity ; 
Fell Diſorder rul'd the day 


Every Fury gains th' aſcendant, 


In a femper unſubdu'd ; 
Every comfort waits attendant 


On the diſciplin'd and good. 


To prevent a nation's woe, 
If the ſons of Freedom never 

Know the lengths ſhe ought to go: 
Vain is every fleet or army, 

Though conducted by the brave 
When an hoſt of foes would harm ye, 

Diſcipline alone can ſave. 


Are the pupils of this ſchool, 
Where good- nature, and diſcretion, 
Over willing ſubjects rule ! 
Taught by maſters every duty, 
That can gild our riper day, 
Our compliance, in its beauty, 
$hews with zcal how we obey. 
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HYMN I. For the 3 
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This guiley Life doſt thou — And wake a- new mine annual Song. 
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ThbeLordmyPaſture ſhall prepare, And feed me with aShepherds care,HisPreſenceſhallmy wants ſup- 
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HYMN I. continued. 
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tacks ad ad 255 1 Dea I u vous to thee sw | 
Thy conſcience, 1s the noon-lay cer + Remove my fins, as morning dew : 
For God's all-ſeeing eye ſurveys  - Guard every ſpring of thought and will, 


rr ; | And with my heart be preſent fill | 


Praiſe God, from whom, all bleſſings flow ! 
Praiſe him, all creatures here below | 
Praiſe him above, angelic hoſt | 

Praiſe Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ! 


'& 
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= = _ n N II. | continued. 


How many precious ſouls are fled That breath is thine, eternal God f 
To the vaſt regions of the dead, | "Tis thine to fix my ſoul's abode : : 
Since, from this day, around the ſun, She holdeth life from thee alone, 
The earth her yearly period run! | eee 


we yet ſurvive; but who ſhall ſay, . 2 To this « our ſpirits we reſign, 


Or thro! the year, or month, or day, | Great Lord! and hold them ſtill as At Th 
I will retain this vital breath, 3 . So ſhall they ſmile, ſecure from fear, 
Thus far, at leaſt, in league with death?” . - Whatcer befalls the riſing year. 


H * M N III. continued, : 


When on the ſultry glebe I faint, 98 Though in the paths of death I tread, CS NIE 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant, 9 Wich gloomy horrors overſpread, = 5 5 
To fertile vales and dewy meads My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill; - | | 
My weary wand'ring fteps he leads, For thou, O Lord | art with me ſtill: . 1 

Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, Thy friendly crook ſhall. give me aid, 7 REDD | 1 

| Amid the verdaat landieeps flow., And guide me thro! the dreadful ſhade. 


„ | 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, - 

Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile ; 

The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, | 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And ftreams ſhall murmur all around, 
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) how ſhall words, with equal warmth, Unnumber'd comforts on my ſoul Ten thouſand and precious gifts 
The gratitude declare, Thy tender care beſtow'd, My daily t employ ; 
Phat glows within my raviſh'd heart Before my infant heart conceiy'd Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart, 
But thou canſt read it there. From whence thoſe comforts flow'd. That taſtes thaſe gifts with joy. 
[hy providerice my life ſuſtain d, Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, Thiro' ev'ry period of my life 
And all my wants redreſs'd,. It gently clears my way ; Thy goodneſs PII Parte 
Vhen in the ſilent womb I lay, And thro! the pleaſing ſnares of vice, Arid after death, in diſtant worlds, 
And hung upon the breaſt. More to be fear'd than they. The glorious theme renew. 
, , * , | 
ro all my weak complaints and cries If worn by ſickneſs, how wilt thou When nature fails, and day and night 
Thy mercy lent an ear, With health renew my face Divide thy works no more, 
tre yet my feeble thoughts had learnt And when in fin and forrow ſunk, | My ever grateful heart, O Lord [ 
To form themſelves in pray'r, Revive my ſoul with grace Thy mercy ſhall adore. 
Thro' all Eternity, to thee For O! Eternity's too ſhort 
a A joyful ſong 11 raiſe; To utter all thy praiſe | 
4 
HYMN v. continued. + 
| | | 
On every ſpot, in ev'ry ſtate, | Amidſt the ſoreſt griefs, O Lord | q 
Supported by thy care, 6 Thy mercy ſets me free; 
Thro' various climes we paſs unhart, Whilſt in the confidence of pray't 
Nor fear the noxious air. . My ſoul takes hold on thee, 
And tho' the earth ſhould ſhake around; Thy mercy fireetens every ſoil, 
Threat ' ning 1 ſudden grave; Makes every region pleaſe ; 
I know thou art not flow to hear, The lofty hills, and hoary mounts, 
Nor wanteſt pow r to ſave, And een the boiſt'rous ſeas | 
The ſky is calm, the winds retire, Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think! 
Obedient to thy will : And with" uplifted eyes 
| The ſea, that roars at thy command, Behold the vaſt extent of ſky, 
At thy command is ſtill, In all its beauties riſe ! 
In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 


Thy goodneſs I'll adore; 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more 
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. inward Horror ſhrinks and trembles at the Thought. 
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But thou haſt told the troubled mind, Then ſee the ſorrows of my hearty EE LS 
Wbo does her ſins lament, Ere yet it be too late ; | | © 
The timely tribute of her tears, And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. | To give theſe ſorrows weight. 
For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair, | 
Her pardon to procure, - | ” . 
Who knows thine only Son has dy'd 
To make her pardon ſure. 
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HYMN 


Good-will to ſinful man is ſhown, 
And peace on earth is giv'n ; 

For lo] th' Almighty Saviour comes 
With ſacred truſt from heav'n. 


Juſtice and grace, with ſweet accord, 
His riſing beams adorn ; 

Let heav'n and earth in concert join, 

Now ſuch a child is born | 


HYMN 


Hymns of praiſes let us ſing, 
Unto Chriſt, our heavenly. king, 
Who endur'd the croſs and grave, 
Sinners to redeem and ſave. 


VIII. continued. 
Glory to God in higheſt firains, 
1n higheſt worlds be paid ! 


His glory by our lips proclaim'd, 
And by our lives difplay'd ! 


When ſhall we reach thoſe bliſsful —_ 
Where Chriſt exalted reigns z 

And learn of the celeſtial choir, 
Their own immortal trains ! 


IX. continued. 


But the anguiſh he endur'd, 
Our ſalvation has procur'd : 


Now he reigns above the ſky, 


Where the Angels ever cry. 
Hallelujah! 


* . bove and cun from Age to Age con vey the wonders , 
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HYMN XI. continued. 


And he whoſe wrath thy crimes ſhall ſhame, Freſh as the verdant olive I; 
Will pluck thee from thy home, | Within thy courts may ſtand ; 
Root from the land of life thy name, And fix'd, indulgent Lord ! rely 
And ſeal thy endleſs doom |! On thy protecting hand! : 


HYMN XII. continued. 


When troubles overwhelm the mind. Thy love, as boundleſs as thy might, 
Or when diſeaſes pain, Through all thy works extends; 
From thee, if aſk'd, we ſuecour find ; By ſea, by land, by day, by night, 
Thou kindly doſt ſuſtain, 


Reſtores, ſupports, defends ! 
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Soon as the Dawn has ſtreak'd the Sky, To thee. my 
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.thee I'll tune my Song of Praiſe, 
The Muſic for Hymn XIV may be the ſame as XIII. 
Thy hallow'd name my heart ſhall warm, Still, gracious God, my heart direct, 
To thee my ſoul her pray'rs ſhall pour; In all its labours ſeek thy praiſe; 
To thee, who haſt ſecur'd from harm, Do thou my wand'ring feet protect, 


And kept me in the midnight hour? - Thy mercy ſtill my wonder raiſe | 


" 
r eos B 


Fort THE EVENIN o. 
God, with confidence inſpir'd, But when my erring nature fails, 
I now return to needful reſt ; a O let my powerful Saviour plead; 


With faith and hope my boſom fir'd, His ſacred blood alone avails, 
I feel the comforts of the bleſt ! | His ſacred blood, for me decreed | 


O may my ſoul on thee repoſe, 
To thee her hopes, her fears, reſign z 
And grant my eyes in peace may cloſe, 
Confiding in thy pow'r divine! 
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For the bleſſings of the field ; All that ſpring, wich bounteous hand, 
For the ſtores our gardens yield ; | Scatters o'er the ſmiling land; 
For the malt's moſt cheering juice; All that lib'ral autumn pours, 
For the healthy apple's uſe. | From her rich o'erflowing ſtores— 
Flocks that whiten all the plain, Theſe to thee, my God, we owe, 
Yellow ſheaves of ripen'd grain; Source whence all our bleſſings flow ! 
Clouds that drop their fatt'ning dews, And for theſe my ſoul ſhall raiſe 


Suns that temp'rate warmth diffuſe != Grateful vows and ſolemn praiſe; 


HY MN XVI. 


PRcurfAR TO THE SCHOLARS OF THE COUNTY NAVAL FREE $8CHOOLS. 


thee, great Author of our life, Teach us to fear thy ſacred name, 
Theſe humble vows we raiſe ; With reverential awe ; 
O! deign, from thy celeſtial throne, And till with unremitted care 
To hear our artleſs praiſe | To keep thy perfect law 
Each op' ning dawn, each cloſing night, In all our labours, all our works, 
To thy bleſt realms above, May we thy mercy ſhare! 
The pious Hymn ſhall duly riſe, That mercy ſoftens ev'ry toil, 
Of pure and filial love. And ſweetens ev'ry care. | 
Without thy aid, this vital frame Still may increaſing heav'nly gifts 
In cheerleſs want had pin'd, Our riſing years attend; 
Nor had one ray of ſaving truth That all around may find in thee 
Shone on our darken'd mind. A father and a friend 


Our lives to our dear country's cauſe 
Devoted ſtill ſhall be; 

Nor would our lives true bleſſings know, 
Should we depart from thee | 
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E miſts and exhalations, that now riſe Join voices, all ye living ſouls! Birds 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, That ſinging up to heaven- gate aſcend, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe, * 
In honour to the world's great Author, riſe ; Fe that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd ſky, The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers : Witneſs if I be filent, morn or ev'n, 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. To hill or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
Breathe ſoft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, Hail, univerſal Lord ! Be bounteous ſtill, 
With every plant—in ſign of worſhip wave | To give us only good; and if the night 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
 Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe ! Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


H YM N XVIII. 


REPENTANCE FOR 8IN—IN ALLUSION TO THE SUPPOSED CONDUCT OF ADAM AND EVE AFTER 
THEIR TRANSGRESSION, | 


6 IF we repent, Repairing where he judg'd them, proftrate fell 
© Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 9 
1 From his diſpleaſure; in whoſe look ſerene, Humbly their fault, and pardon begg'd with teats 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air 
© What elſe but favour, grace, and mercy ſhone ?“ Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
So ſpake our father penitent, nor Eve Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek | | 
Felt leſs remorſe: they forthwith to the place 


* Hymns XVII. and XVIII, ars reſerved for thoſe who are deep in the Science of Mufic, and mentioned here only as they are inturefting 
| : in a religious view, : | 
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Ene man that walks in pious ways, 
And works with righteous hands; 
That truſts his Maker's promiſes, 
And follows his commands. 


dwell fo near his herds of ' Grace. 


His hands diſdain a golden bribe, 
And never gripe the poor. 
This man ſhall dwell with God on earth, 

And find his heay'n ſecure. 
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He ſpeaks the meaning of his heart; 
Nor ſlanders with his tongue: 
Will ſcarce believe an ill report; 
Nor do his neighbour wrong. 
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No II, continued, 


When dangers, miſery, and death, The Lord deſcended from above, 
Encompaſs d us around, And bow'd the heav'ns moſt high, 
In midſt of terror and deſpair And underneath his feet he caſt 
Thy mercies ſtill we found. The darkneſs of the ſky, 
On Cherubs' wings Jehovah comes, 
The helpleſs to redreſs ; = 
The ſhaking hills, and trembling earth; 
The righteous Judge confeſs | | 


Ne III. continued. 


Boon as the evening ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the liſt' ning earth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth; 

While all the ſtars, that round her yuh 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 


And ſpread the truth from pole to pole; 


„ 


What thoꝰ in ſolemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball; 
What tho' no real voice nor ſound; 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 

In reaſon's ear they all tejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
*The hand that made us is divine l“ 
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Moſt faithful is the word of God, 
His works with truth abound ; 
He juſtice loves, and all the earth 
Is with his goodneſs crewn'd. - | 


Of his deliv*fance I will boaſt, 
Till all who are diftreſt, 


From my example comfort.take, . 


Tue Lord their lives, with bleſſings crown'd, If they in languiſhing eſtate, 


In ſatety ſhall prolong, 
And diſippvint the wilkof thoſe 


Who ſeck to do them wronge · 


1 
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N. IV. continued. J, 
By his almighty word, at firſt, Whate'et the mighty Lord decrees; 
The heavenly arch was rear'd, _ . Shall ſtand forever ſure 3 5 
Lund all the beauteous hoſts of licht The ſettled purpoſe of his heart ; 28D 
ATR ERR opear . For ever ſhall endure, 
. 
£ OY 5 
5 2 4 - 
1 
Ne V. continued. 34 
O make but trial of his love! Fear him, ye ſaints; and ye will then 
Experience will decide, Hlavye nothing elſe to fear: 
How bleſt they ate, and only they, Make ye his ſervice your delight, 
Wo in his truth conſide- » Your wants will be his care. 
» 
4 
Ne VI. continhed. 
Let therefore God, our gracious Lord; 
Oppreſs d in ſickneſs, lie, From age to age be bleſt; ' 
The Lord will eaſy make their bed; And all the people's glad applauſs 
lee fuphly: With loud Amens expreſt. 
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Awake my glory |=harp and lute, 
No longer let your ſtrings be mute; 
And I, my tuneful part to take, 
Will with the carly dawn awake. 


hy truth beyond the clouds extends. Till thou art here as there © 
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Thy praiſes, Lord, I will reſound Be thou, O God ! exalted high 1 


To all the liſt'ning nations rounld- And as thy glory fills the ſky, 
Thy mercy higheſt heav'n tranſcends, So let it be on-earth diſplay'd, 4 


Ne VIII. continued. 


That ſo thy wondrous way Then ſhall the teeming ground 
May thro' the world be knownz A large increaſe diſcloſe, 
Whilft diſtant lands their tribute pay, And we with plenty ſhall be crown 'd, 


And thy ſalvation own. © | W beſtows ! 


5 Let differing nations join | | Do thou upon our land ; 
— To celebrate thy fame; ; | Thy conſtant bleſſings ſhower .. 
Iet all the world, O Lord! combine Let all the world in awe now ſtand 


To praiſe thy glorious name. 2h Of thy reſiſtleſs power 


How ſurely ſtabliſh'd is thy throne 1 
Which ſhall no change or period ſee; 
For thou, Of Lord, and thou dane, 
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N. IX. continued. 


| The floods, O Lord, lift up their voice, Thy promiſe, Lord, is ever ſure; 
And toſs their troubled waves on high; And they that in thy houſe would dwell; 
- But thou canſ till their boiſt'rous beiße, That happy ftation to ſecure, 


n. ſea comply. Miuſt ſtill in holineſs excel 
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N. X. continued. 
Into his preſence let us haſte, | 10 The rolling ocean's vaſt abyſa, 
To thank him for his favour paſt ; By the ſame ſov'reign right is his: 


To him addreſs, in joyful ſongs, 
The praiſe that to his name belongs! 


Convinc'd that he is God alone, . 
From whom both we and all proceed; 

We, whom he chuſes for his own, 
The flock that he vouchſafes to feed. 


Sing to his praiſe in lofty hymns ; 
His wondrous works rehearſe ; 


And ſubject of your verſe, 


* 


Make them the theme of your diſcourſe, 


No X . continued. 


O enter then his temple gate, 


Thence to his courts devoutly preſs : 


And ſtill your grateful hymns repeat, 
And ſtill his name with praiſes bleſs, 


N* XII. continued. 


x 
. Rejoice in his Almighty name, 
Alone to be ador'd; 


And let their hearts o'erflow with joy 


That humbly ſeek the Lord. 


1 


Ti mov'd by his Almighty hand, 
That form'd and fir d the ſolid land. 


\ 

The depths of earth are in his hand, O let us to his courts repair, 

Her ſecret wealth at his command ; And bow with adoration there ; 

The ſtrength of hills that reach the ſkies, Down on our knees, devoutly, all, 
Subjected to his empire lies. Before the Lord, our Maker, fall! 


4 


For he's the Lord, ſupremely good; 
His mercy is for ever ſure: 
His truth, which always firmly ſtood, 


Seck ye the Lord, his ſaving ſtrength 
Devoutly ſtill implore; 

And where he's ever preſent ſeek 
His face for evermore. 
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ad doth 5 our Conſtant friend His boundleſs love ſhall ne ver end 
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Fer God doth prove, &c, 


Ne XIII, continued. - 


Who can his mighty deeds expreſs, 
Not only vaſt, but numberleſs! 
What mortal eloquence can raiſe - 
His tribute of immortal praiſe | 


Happy are they, and only they, 


Who from thy judgments never tray, 


Who know what's right ; nor only ſo, 
But always practiſe what they know, 


Extend to me that fayour, Lord, 
Thou to thy choſen doſt afford; 


| When thou return'ſt to ſet them free, | 


Let thy ſalvation viſie me, 


| © mop Levarthy genes 46 Bi6-. oF 


Thy Gaints in full proſperity! 
That I the joyful choir may join, 


And count thy people's triumph mine ! 


N. XIV. continued. 


To him whoſe pow'r hath made Through heav'n he did diſplay He doth the food ſupply 

The heav'ns, with mighty hand, The num'rous hoſts of light; On which all creatures live: 

And ocean wide hath ſpread . The ſun to rule the day, | To God, who'reigns-on high, 
Around the ſpacious land, The moon and ſtars the night. | Eternal praiſes give | 


Her God auth prove, &. 


Thine eye my bed and path ſurveys, | A O my God! 
My public haunts and private ways: : That ſince this maze of life I've trod, 
Thou know'ſt whate'er my lips would vent, „ bounties of thy loye ſurmount 
| My yet unutter'd words' intent. — The paw'r of numbers to recount. 
K Sarrqanded by thy pur T And. | Yaared, try, O Gall! my thought and a 
On ev'ry ſide I feel thy hand: evil lurk in any part; 
Wiſdom for human ſearch too high, Correct me where I go aſtray, 
Too dazzling bright for mortal eye! 


And guide mein thy perfect way. 
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X. 
N* XVI. continued, 
Whate'er their various wants require The Lord preſerves all thoſe with care 
Wich open hand he gives; | Whom grateful love employs ; 
And ſo fulfils the juſt deſire But ſinners, who his vengeance dare, 
Of ev'ry thing that lives. With dreadful wrath deſtroys, 
He grants the full defire of thoſe My time to come, in praiſes ſpent, 
+ Who him with fear adore ; Shall ſtill advance his fame, 
And will their troubles ſoon compoſe, And all mankind, with one conſent, 
When they his aid implore, For ever bleſs his name. 
No XVII. continued. 
Thou moon that rul'ſt the night, Let them adore the Lord, 
And ſun that guid'ſ the day; And praiſe his holy name, 
Ye glitt'ring ars of light, By whoſe Almighty word 
To him your homage pay ! They all from nothing came z 
His praiſe declare, And all ſhall laſt, 
Ye heav'ns above, From changes free z 
64 clouds that move His firm decree 
United zeal be ſhown, 
His wondrous fame to raiſe, 
Whoſe glorious name alone 
Deſerves our endleſs praiſe |! 
Earth's utmoſt ends 
His pow'r obey, 
His glorious ſway 
The ſky tranſcends | 
Ne XVIII. continued. 
The Lord for ever lives, who has All thoſe who have his goodneſs proy'd 
His righteous throne prepar'd, Will in his truth confide, 
Impartial juſtice to diſpenſe, W hoſe mercy ne'er forſook the man 
To puniſtyor reward. That on his help rely d. 
God is a conſtant ſure defence Sing praiſes therefore to the Lord, 
Againſt opprefling rage; From Sion, his abode ; 
As troubles riſe, his needful aids Proclaim his deeds, till all the world 
In our behalf engage. 


Confeſs no other god |. 
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He ſhall convert and glad my ſoul, And in the preſence of my foes 


And bring my mind in frame My table thou ſhalt ſpread ; 
To walk in paths of righteouſneſs, Thou wilt fill full my cup, and thou 
For his moſt holy name. Anointed haſt my head, 
Yea, though I walk in vale of death, Through all my life thy favour is 
Yet will I fear no ill; So frankly ſhow'd to me, 
'Thy rod and ſtaff do comfort me, That in thy houſe for evermore 
And thou art with me till, My dwelling-place ſhall be. 


No XX, continued. 


— 


Life, like a vain amuſement, flies, Almighty Lord, reveal thy love, 
A fable, or a ſong ; And not thy wrath alone ; 
By ſwift degrees our nature dies, O let our ſweet experience prove 
Nor can our joys be long. The mercies of thy throne ! 
"Tis but a few whoſe days amount Our ſouls would learn the heav'nly art 
To threeſcore years and ten ; T' improve the hours we have, 
And all beyond that ſhort account That we may act the wiſer part, 
Is ſorrow, toil, and pain, 


And live beyond the grave, 


No XXI. continued. 


When he redeem'd his choſen ſons, 


How great the work his hand has wrought, 
How glorious in our ſight | He fix'd his cov'nant ſure : 
And men in ev'ry age have ſought The orders that his lips pronounce, - 
His wonders with delight ! To endleſs years endure, 
How moſt exact is Nature's frame, Nature, and time, and earth, and ſkies, 
How wiſe the Eternal Mind Thy heav'nly ſkill proclaim ! 
His counſels never change the ſcheme What ſhall we do, to make us wiſe, 
That his firſt thoughts deſign'd, But learn to read thy name | 
To fear thy pow'r, to truſt thy grace, 
Is our divineſt ſkill ; 
And he's the wiſeſt of our race, 


That beſt obeys thy will. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTIONS 


BE. befa of this compoſition is the © Sea-Lad's truſty Companion i. the 

« Seaman's Chriſtian Friend,” and other tracts (ab which, in the courſe 

Jane den en I: have; digeſted, for the vſe of the landmen volunteers, 

and diſtreſt boys, fitted our far the ſea ſewice hy the Marine Society, This gene- 

rous and uſeful corporation hath equipped, of men and boys, during the two 
laſt wars, above twenty-ſix thouſand (5). 


It is not to be preſumed, ems age e ee an that they, weee 
all religiouſly diſpoſed : but it doth, not ſollow, chat books, recommending a 
moral and religious behaviour, have no force on the minds of theſe elaſſes of the 
people. They are neceſſarily aiding and aſſiſting, in r Fee of 
ſteady bravery, ariſing from a ſenſe of duty. | 1 


Whatever may be vulgarly imagined, ſo long as religion has any ſhare in "the 
government of mankind, it muſt operate ſecretly, if not openly ö ad help te to 
keep the moſt careleſs in mind, that there is an account to be given bergafter, of 
what is done bere. 


Thoſe! who compaſe email, in 3 A ener 
thought to be inattentive to religion, their thoughts being diſſipatecdd by their 
acting in a crowd ; but this opinion, at the ſame time, crirminate them whom 
Providence has appointed to guide, and ſee that God hath his worſhip, aud man 
his due. The force of diſcipline, duly conſidered, is more than ap oyermgtch 
for the power of diſipation, created by numbers acting together; znd the conh- 
deration of the aw ulneſs of battle might be rendered a Fey Tha tp 
thoughtleſs tempers, where theſe are fu wy in navies and armies, 


The ſacred, cauſe of Religign, can, never be abanganed ; nar qughs ix 6p be 
imagined, that any contribution thrown, into her treaſury, with eb gh 55 
zeal, can totally fail of its object. Same goad will ariſe, fraq it, pech 
eternal welfare of mankind, and the temporal proſperity of a nation, _ <5 


# + '74 F 


This little tract, now arranged and adapted to the: uſe. of. the. Cawrty Nawe 
free Scholars, with the liberal and politic, the humane and religiguy, may prove 
| an inducement to protect the deſign. It is a ſyſtem of ethics and diyinity ſuffi- 

. cient for the ſtudy and inſtruction of the ſcholars. So far as it makes an impreſſion 

on them, the farce will reverberate on others, and prove inſttumental to their 

correction. The immoralities which ſo generally r eh *. 1990 ire 

every check which reaſon and experience gan ſuggeſt. 55 
2 


Religion 


a) eee of» Gi pts Gor ihr, pic the Sr GNI rn * 
(b) 14,612 men, and 12,049 boys. © 


ü! 


Religion ought in all reaſon to be conſidered as a part of the inſtitution of theſe 
ſchools, as it ought to be of all other ſeminaries. Induſtry has a natural tendency 
to ſupport a ſenſe of religion; and when it is further aided by diſciplins, “ xpe- 
rience proves that piety will flouriſh. Upon this baſis we ought to erect our 
hopes of diffuſing a ſpirit of true ceconomy, without which there is ao foundation 
on which national felicity can be built. 


Ws iſcipline hath wonderful powers; but it hath bern ſo * neglected, 
in almoſt every part of liſe, its object has been overlooked: our police is 
not adequate to our evil propenſities. 


If the youth, now earneſtly recommended in theſe Ne to our paternal e exe 
are bred up with a real ſenſe of religion, they will be a kind of neto generation, 
diſtinguiſhing good and evil, and they will ſhudder at the thought of — 
the laws of their country by any turbulent or untuly humour... 


That religion is calculated to render men brave on principle, i is as obvigus 
as that it excites a ſenſe of honour, and 4 diſdain of the thought | 5 diſhoneſty. 
Religion, ſhining forth in ſuch trafiſplendent” glöry, and diffuſing fuch balmy 
ſweets of peace and plenty through aan can alone profluce | loch ' lotions 
temporal and eternal 553 A 


<1 Td 


By digeſting this tract in a ſententious manner, bo deſign i is brought. down the 
nearer to the ſtandard of the comprehenſion of a boy ; while the dignity of the 
various matter, and heads of inſtruction, is preſerved. | A more voluminous 
book, written in a regular train of reaſoning and deduction, could not have 
made the ſame impreſſion. Vulgar language could not have conveyed 1 more 
inſtruction to the unlettered ; but it would have diſguſted the reader Th 
higher life, whoſe countenance is neceſſary to the exiſtenee of the deſign. I 
wiſh to fee my fellow - ſubjects enter into the whole ſcope of this enterprize; 
and how far i it may operate in En the eſſential bre ee to our 
country. a if 


If it ſhall appear to the young Klenk that the book is ETA for him, 
that 1 is, for his proper uſe and inſtruction, it will appear as an honour which 
be could hardly expect, and it will invite his aten the more power 
fully (a). 1003 WY O84 


The abridgment of the ſacredl writings, mentioned in theſe pages; Was 
digeſted by the Rev. Mr. Sellon,. originally at my inſtance, and it is univerſally 
approved (3). The narrative attracts the attention of the infant mind,” ant} fs 
more proper for the ſtudy of ſuch ſcholars, than the Scriptures mn at 
leaſt for the younger part of them, or ſuch as are very unlettered. pit 


1 o exact the reading of what is incomprehenſible to a boy, is to ſeck the 
means of diſguſting him. Of this the moſt part of our ſchools give indubitable 
evidence. Thoſe who negle& the reaching any thing relating to religion, and 
thoſe who take abſurd methods to inculcate it, ſtand nearly on the fame ground. 
In the n mean while, the charge given by parents to the maſters of ſchools 
rarely, e ee nnn as the * otjer, ſo that unhappily the 


law 
(a) I is meant that the tract ſhould be int þ in 1amo. ſeparated for the uſe of the ſcholars... ) 
(% It has a reputation in many ſchools, where the maſters and miſtreſſes ſhew attention to religion. 


A 


a» 


gratification i in every object. 


with pleaſure. . Ns 5 
| A wil depend ess afing aer whos Gch i be af the bete ofthe 


L m ] | 


law of Jife, as contained in the Seriptures, is not confidetell with Half the zcal 
and attention, as the mode of * * 17 cheriſhes folly; and feeds ambition 
till they create a moral inſanity.” 6 2088"; 4] een Het e e 
Whatever may be the conduct of many of us, who move ina ſphert aboye 
the vulgar, we ſhould conſider the beatitude' declared by the Saviour of the 


world; that the poor had the goſpel preached unto them; and be guarded not to 
intrude that goſpel in a diſguſting manner. By goed management we might 


1 
WS 
17 


render them anxious to know what the ſacred writings contain, that from this 
ſacred ſource they may draw that living ſtream which nduriſhes the foul.” o 


teach hoys, what they are to do when they come to be mer, is the foundation of 
all education, and the true fountain of national felicity. But to intrude what 
they do not comprehend; what is unpleaſant becauſe intruded; and at beſt uſeleſs, 


for. 


Pages Fre * 


Til opinion ders e the onatidgr fuch chaprers New 
Teſtament, as are eaſily underſtood and which ought to be: ſo in 8 to 
afford the higheſt ſatisfaftion, and conſequently be deeply irhptinted on the mind. 


Attention to ſuch chapters is an artide which ſhould be conlidered: ol the my 2 
moment in the education of theſe ſcholars. ED" LN FR 


- 


If the biftorical and inflruftive. parts of the New — a6 Uitinguithea 


and explained with a moderate portion of common ſenſe, this method will 
operate on the infant mind; with an advantage that will do honour to human 


nature ks nh of _— who Kur- ber #ho enocute this Fact of the 
elig 4 SIT 


The 7 truths of A may thus de introduced in the moſt briltfant 
view, and create ſuch triumphs of the mind, ſuch joyful expectations, with regard 


to, a life to come, as will "GAs + Fur afford the mind a pleaſing 


T 


15 this, inſtance, much. is — in! ths AA of ane 


| giving'a deep wound to our country. The preſervation of the ſcholar, whoſe 


cauſe we now eſpouſe, is an * which Weben * of mankind will behold 


4 
» 2 ? 


ſchool, that he be really an honeſt man. Were his principles to go no higher 


than what is comprehended under the word bonour, that i is, to be vigilant and 


attentive to what he undertakes to execute, his example would influetice the 
other officers, and we might ge] for "x large portion of good, aßd a a conſiderable 
ſervice to our country. - U + | Mace, e HS EIT 
The petty. officer under the captain ſhould be inſtructed to « conſider . Ute 
rence between a boy, whoſe mind is but little hurt or corrupted, and with care 


may be bent the right way, the corn of 'n men in thips of war, whom he bas 


anne ſuperintend -. te M en 


51101 WM") Run r 2 9 AF, 


"If che regulations of the ſchool are are well aigedled, — execution of them will 
be the only object to attend to; and i it may be hoped thee chery gov aan ow. 


3 7 Rs | in 


as not being attended to, n. n. a . 
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in time of peace, honeſt and brave, who will execute what they undertake, 
convinced as they mult be, that reaſon, honour, religion, with FOR pave 
good, in their profeſſional line, are all deeply concern. ith 


There is à vaſt difference between the extremes of fanaticiſm and ſuch a 
luke warm ſenſe of religion as makes little or no impreſſion. The beſt; things 
in nature are ſubject to abuſe; and we muſk not wonder, when we find free-. 
dom and toleration acting againſt true zeal and fidelity in the great con- 
cerus of religion. If we add the pride which grows out of proſperity, we may 
ſurvey the effect with equal ſorrow and compaſſian, and embrace an opportunity 
in which policy and religion unite; and ſhew the world, tbeſt u, are, dy. our 
attention to the riſing generation: and the more, as this deſign will have a great 
mixture of generality and freedom, perhaps not entirely optional with regard to 
thoſe who contribute, but in our preſent excumſignces a.deed of high 1 Ms gar: | 
to ourſelves and poſterity. | 


Wich reſpec to tbe moral and religious part, if it is faid, that the obſervabce 
of ſuch, advice will zender our young ſeamen and ploughmen pbile/ophers ; the 
anſwer is, while we bench, We learn, and gyery one il a philg/apher gr a fu he 
loyes wiſdom, or he loves folly. We mean to chetiſn che regie and faith. of 
theſe young ſcholars as we ought, and to endeavour ta make them cbriffians.... 


The times are not pregnant with danger from abſtract roaſoning an the vg 
of eternity: the danger lies in difſaluteneſs and want of conſiderat ion of the evils 
which threaten us. The tempers and habits of men, with the im pre ſſiona of 
religion which they firſt receive, for the moſt part form their ehsracters and 
manners through life. What the general ſtate of our ſchoals is, at this time; 
whether it regards the poor or the rich, is a melancholy conſideratian. We have 
been ſo much overwhelmed by puerile cuſtoms and voluptuous gratificatigns, 
it will require no little time, nor tr ifling effort, to reſtore the current of gur true 
policy to its proper channel, to fertilize-the fields of moral rectitude, and render 
us, what we were once eſteemed, a nation of philoſopbers; and whilſt we remain 
unſhackled by any bond of political Fs A) we * claim fome 
title to this appellation. | 


We have here preſented before us two claſſes of ſcholars, thoſe who may be 
common ſeamen, and the artiſts pupils. Of the laſt there is only fix to one hun- 
dred. As to the moral and religious inſtruction, it may-ſuit them both equally, 
though with regard to labour in the fleld, their circumſtances vary. The young 
artiſts will require an attentive eye, that their hours be well filled up, and from 
their ſituation,” being detached from the dangers of a city. life, they may attend 
the more to their ſtudy, as well as their morals, , They may loo round: and ſue 
the dreary waſte, as an emblem of an uncultivated mind, or tho diſtant neean, 
as the element they are to explore; and, collected within their incloſure, rggice 
in this ſcene of happy induſtry, and the fryirful fields which the 2 of the free 
JO? have brought into culture. 1 


In the mean while, the benevolent directom vill 10 the ** * Fr 
tary diſcipline, and exerciſe their finer feelings of humanity in the Fare of 


ſo many youths of both difinRions ; the 5 being equally trick, and both 
K Bb 8 taught 


— 


bo a Ke: +0 
taught at the ſame time to avoid the ſollies and fins which diſgrace human 
nature. They will then learn in what inſtances the character of a chriſtian nation 
may be ſullied, the foundations of political intereſt end, and the dom 
of a country eclipſed. © 


Thus we might alſo hope to ſee, in a peace of fifteen years, reckoning each 
artiſt to be thirty months under the care, of the ſchool, 1800 youths prepared 
for petty officers, in addition to ' 30,000 young men of the ſame ſtanding 
educated as common ſeamen; both wanting in the actual ſea-praZice, but 
wiſhing to apply the theory learnt under a naval profeſſional officer, having hearts 


replete with the love of Pe er raloing means . een 
* ſervice of their country... 


The moſt prejudiced villager, being how diſcipline may be employed, for 
the eternal as well as the temporal welfare of a poor boy, in common with the 
fon of a gentleman, each in his reſpective province, he will diſcover good reaſon 
to alter his mind; and to covet an education for his ſon ſo pregnant with advan- 

| tages by ſea or land. This will diffuſe a love of our country, never more 
neceſſury than at this time, among every rank of people, — 
among the nations. ts Eph: peared, 
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"MY. 'GooD: Las, A's 372 
| 0 Ov are admitted into this iihool, and 
1 by the providence of God, and your 
« own induſtry, may be made aman} © 
It having pleaſed the Almighty, to afford 
« you- ſo friendly a ſhelter under this roof, it 
| belongs to you to take all the advantage of it 
+ you can, By his good providence we all hve 
and enjoy the ſweets of life; and for his gra- 
- Cious purpoſes, taſte of its bitter. 


' You have now an opportunity of learning 
to be @-man,\ in the beſt ſenſe of the word. 


The motto of our ſebool is, % Diligence end | 


gratitude make the man. 
85 The bond of all true friendſhip; the tie 
: of all true charity; and the means of all 


. gadgrititude, with reſpe& to God and man. 
ae have: been admitted into this ſchool 

as a volunteer, begging the favour, and the 
. honour. of being received. See, then, that 
vou acquit yourſelf as true and ſincere : 
. adhere to your duty, and you may be aſſured 
that all will go well with you. 

If any boy is found in the ſehool-who-is + 


Jazy, beggarly, and worthleſs, he is un- 


Worthy of any place here. N bene- 
factors ſuppdſe that you will XX ſuch a part, 
as to deſerve their kindneſs, otherwiſe to let 
| you ſeek your bread where you can find it, 
Lon are to WIR yourgood baton 


Bad Arquitncs tho prin of great Aa. 


F you ſhould happen to be acquainted 
e -who is given to 


 thieving, you muſt ſpeak out, and at an 


- honeſt part: and as to yourſelf, fly from 
bim, as from the devil. himfelf, who 'goes 


| about ſeeking whom he can devour ; or de- 


pend on it, ſuch man or boy will devour 


- you Hue do apt God will 


V3 ** : * - I 


1 = 
. % L 
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bimſelf. If he runs the hazard of ſwinging: - 


right . underſtanding, depends on diligence 


die you may not 
don, be boneft/ If you act a fair and m 


part, all things will wear the face of ſa 
fiction. Do your duty, and vou will 2 the 


heart. PIE 


2 your- . 
1 
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manly diſpoſttion, by Joing as 8 RF 
exerciling your own. underſtanding whenever 
| it is neceſſary, that you may do what is re- 
quired, with care. Any ſcholar who does not 
obey, had better, at once, go about bis 
' buſineſs, and not do harm to good boys, | 
either by bad example to them, or cheating 


at Tyburn, inſtead of cultivating this earth, 


and eating the fruits of his o labour z 
how is he to ſight his country's battles 


like a brave man ? If you ſhew / a bad exam- | 
ple, you will act r go hone | 
boys, and will be treated as you deſerve. 

| Every gel bey vill be Hennef: "this''s 
but acting an honelt part, which ul men are 
bound to do while they live in the world. 

If. you mean to avoid puniſhment in this 
world, and to look ſot ward, that when yo 

| into everlaſting deſtruc- 


graſs, and corn, and vegetables, Stow as 
if they were ſmiling on you. with kindaeſs, | 


The birds. will ſing to you, - as the trees, 


perhaps of your own planting, are growing 
to their proper ſtrength, and while you ae 
advancing to manhood. eee # in 

W = 
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forſake. -you, * and give you up to our ow 
e FT 
If ſuch a ee 
ance and amendment, itis a work which'our 
religion requires us to perform i and a taſk 
of the moſt glorious xind: but ĩt is too hard 
2 one for you to perform. Ten man - 
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Honour of the School. 


EVERY ſcholar muſt be attentive to the 
honour of the ſchool. If we do not main- 
tain our reputation, we ſhall ſink into con- 


tempt; conſequently it becomes a common 
cauſe, that every ſcholar ſhall ſee that bis 


companions act a fair and honourable part. 


Without Honefly no Scholar can remain in the School. 


JN all things be faithful, and ſerve God 

with a willing mind: this is the way to 
have a clear conſcience, and to ſucceed, and 
.conquer, not our temporal enemies only, but 
the devil and all his works. 

The captain, boatſwain, fleward, and 
midſhipmen (a), are under the ſtricteſt 
charge to be watchful of your moral, and 


honeſt conduct, that you may g0 into the 
world with ſuch reputation as to obtain a 
preference; and not that we ſhould go a 
begging, Pray take this boy.” Act as you 
ought, and the language will be, Pray 
c giue me one of your boys, I hear them ſpoken 


„ with great bonour /” 


Diſcipline the Spirit of all good Inflitutions. ' 


OL are now to learn what is meant by 

diſcipline, which is one of the beſt 
things i in the world, -whether by ſea or land. 
It is the ſoul of war, and the very heart and 
comfort of peace, Good order and regula- 
rity is the higheſt merit : where good diſci- 
pline is kept, all things go well : it is the 
glory of commanders ; and eſſential to the 
happineſs of a ſhip's crew. Only ſuch offi- 
cers as maintain good order and diſcipline are 
truly beloved and honoured, 

The fore-maſt-man is made of the ſame 
Ruff as his officer; and his reaſon dictates 
to him as clearly, that from the moment 
diſcipline ceaſes, confuſion takes place; and 
he is as ſubject to ſuffer from confuſion, or 


the want of a true command, as his officer: 
for, indeed, how can the duties of obedience, 
humanity, or religion, be exerciſed without 
order ? 

Now, my good lad, you who will foon 
underſtand this as well as I do, will not 
need entreaty, much leſs ſeverity, to be kept 
quiet, If you attempt to turn the houſe out 
of window, the captain of the ſchool has 
orders to turn you out of doors ; and what 
ſort of figure will you make on the other 
ſide the ditch, ſhut out of this little paradiſe 
as it ſoon will be? If you are a fool, and 


without common ſenſe, you are not fit for 
this ſchool, 


Courage is a 2galification 1vbich no Man at Sea can do without. 


LL men learn to be courageous by ha- 

bit and practice; but ſome are by con- 

ſtitution more dauntleſs than others. A 

man who ſerves in-a Britiſh ſhip of war, 
| ſhould have a heart not to be conquered. 

It is neceſſary to be courageous, to pre- 

ſerve what is underſtood by preſence of mind. 
It is ſaid of ſeamen in the Britiſh navy, 


Let them be rous'd, loud ſtorms ſhall make reply, 
« And thunder echo to the trembling ky.” 


In a word, to ſpeak of courage to a ſailor 


ſerving in the Britiſh navy, is in effect as 
familiar as talking of eating and drinking. 
But Rs, my lad, we ſhould all Ebe- 


(a) Midſhipmen. 1 EFT the fix ſcholars who the captain may be allowed to take, to teach them navi- 


vour to be as heroic in virtue, and the prin- 
ciple of acting right, as we are courageous 
in battle, and Ready in all conditions, 
Though we cannot command events, true 
fortitude being founded on virtue, does not 

ſuffer the mind to be dejected with any evil; 
It belongs to the officer to ſhew conduct, 
in his command, as to the ſeaman to exe- 
cute with valour. He that loſeth wealth,” 
ſay the Spaniards, ** Joſeth much: he that 
„ loſeth his friend, loſeth more; but he 
« that loſeth his ſpirit, loſeth all ;” and 
ſo it is with courage. The more firm 
and virtuous a man is, he ought, in all rea- 
ſon, to be the more brave and joyful: even 
in 


gation, may be ranke l, in the ſchoal, as midſhipmen. This may give them ſome weight in their on — 


and help them in the. Auty of preſerving diſcipline, 


E443 


In death he will be joyful ; for virtuous men 


Always find a ſupport in their own breaſt: as - 


they mean well, God is their friend, and 


Choice of  Byys admitted into the School, 
OR the ſame'-reaſou” that ths UireAors 


intend to employ their humanity in the 
ſervice of their country, they aſpire at being 


inſtrumental in breeding up a hardy race, 


diſtinguiſhed in their perſons, as well as 
cheir ingenuity and good minds. 

You may obſerve that the boys admitted 
into/this ſchool are of a firm, good make, 


they are a match for al the powers of dark 


neſs ! 


| 


with regard to Heath and Strength, 


and of ſufficient ſtature for their years, pro- 


miſing to make ſtrong as well as active men, 


when they ſhall be grown to manhood. 
Such kind of men are neceſſary for the ma- 


nagement of cannon, Every gum has its. 


gang and its captain, Boys of a weaker 
make ſhould follow ſuch other buſineſs as is 
ſuited to their proper offices on ſhore. 


 - Attention to the Welfare of the Scholars. 


you may fee ſome of the ſcholars re- 

ceived into this ſchool, who know not 
where to get a morſe] of bread, Fortune 
does not render them the leſs our children; 
we have not the leſs regard. for them, for 
their ſtanding ſo much in need of us; and 


if their parents are not good people, we ſtill 


mean to preſerve their ſon. Though the 


father who is well ſpoken of, may bid 


faireſt to have à good ſon, yet this lo not 
always the caſe: but if the ſon be good, he 
may be the greater object alma . 
from the Murs the 3 


7A 


— of bowing ans von 


ſhould be able to read, as well as ſay 


his prayers. If you can do both better than 
ſome others, take pleaſure in affiſting them, 


who have not been ſo well taught as your- 
elf. You are all embarked, as t were, on 
the ſame bottom; and a golden opportunity 


than it could otherwiſe be. The Almighty 
ſent us into the world that we might aſſiſt 


is the bond of all virtues. 
* + Jt is ſor the credit of thoſe who can 
read eaſily and familiarly ; that is, as they 


ing. But it will ſtill add much to bis 


neceſſary part of er 


VE RY ſcholar admitted into this ſchool. 


is offered you of ſhewing kindneſs to each 
other. Conſidering the age at which you 
are admitted, you are not ſuppoſed to re- 
quire the tutelage of little children. By a 
habit of exerciſing kindneſs, you will learn 
to make the whole · of your liſe much happier 


each other. This is chriſtian charity, which 


ſpeak, not toning it as if they were ſing- : 


merit and eſteem in the fchool, who can act 
as an aſſiſtant, and help others who may read N 
ſo imperfeQly as to ſtand in much need of 
inſtruction fe). It may require time and z 
patience to bring ſome boys forward | in this : 


(a) It moſt be ſuppoſed Lorne of thee bays, he report that 40 can read, will coquice telling boch 


Every ad of kindneſs will e * | 


prevent fooliſh quarrels, and undiſciplined- 


noiſe, which are by no means proper either 


in the field or under this roof, Good ſea- 


ſongs and jollity are very different things :+ 


A boy may dance and ſing, as men do at ſea, 
and yet preſerve perfe& good order, 


If at the ſame time you learn the glorious. 


leſſons which we mean to teach you, yon 


will act like a man, and like a chriſtian; 


gaining honour and reputation * ſhewing. 


your good affections, and proving | that o 


have patience and en kit for” any part 
of life, 


In regard to raiding, ! are many bad . 
chriſtians who can read very well, and many 
good ones who cannot read at all: but this 


proves only that the bad employ their read- 


ing to a bad purpoſe, and that the good 
would be more happy if they could read: if 


ſo much attention had been paid to their 


education, it wauld have been better for 
them, for this plain reafon, that every chriſ- 


tian is required to read the Scriptures, chat 
he may know what is contained in them, 4 


from the teſtimony of his own eyes 3 and 
beholding the 0 on _ bis Kan is 


W 


| 
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built, he may be kept the more ſteady, and 
. perſevere unto the end of his life, 

Foul weather, and long evenings, afford 
much leiſure. After hours of work, till 
. you go to reſt, ſomething muſt he done; and 
as idleneſs is the root of all evil, it is right to 
have ſomething good to do, at all times; and 


Shen we cannot employ our bands, we may 
employ our hearts. | 


Fine weather furniſhes leiſure in ſkips at 


' ſea z and ſometimes when they are in har- 
bour. Happy are thoſe ſeamen who know 
' what todo:with every hour of their lives. 


- Religion \the Fountain of all Godd. 


HERE can be no peace nor good order 
where the duties of religion. are neglect- 


all his works, in the calm and in the 


ſtorm. 


ed. You muſt offer the daily tribute of 
your thanks to God, your father and your 
. friend, the great Lord and giver of all, who 
: ſendeth rain upon the earth, and nouriſhes 
it, ſo that it produces to us, what the holy 
pfalmiſt calls marrow and fatneſt. You 
muſt. never forget Him, who appears in 


Thus, 'till you advance towards man- 


hood, and wiſh to change the ſcene, and 
convert your knowledge and your ſtrength 
to profit, you may happily go on in theſe 
fields *till the directors of the ſchool think it 


fit that you. ſhould yield your or to an- 
other. 


No. Man can be truly wirtuous due is. not grateful. 


OO K up to your benefactors with re- 
verence and gratitude, and every object 

will ſmile: the trees will grow, to afford you 
ſhelter when you are tired by the heat of the 
ſun: the corn will grow, to give you bread ; 
the graſs will grow, to nouriſh the oxen and 
ſheep, whoſe fleſh will be reſerved for, your 
-auſe, on the days in which meat is allowed. 


The wool alſo may be for, your uſe, The | 
fleece of the ſheep may be ſpun, and 


converted into clothing, and the ſkin into 


. breeches ; the hides of .oxen ſerve us for 


ſhoes ; and you will find alſo, that you will 
be -obliged to the ox for the light afforded, 


. when night ſpreads .her canopy of darkneſs 


over the earth. 


Pride the "Source of all Wickedneſs. 


UCH. depends on humility, Pride is 
the cauſe of ingratitude*: it was the 
fall of angels; and it has ever © gone be- 
fore a fall.“ It is generally the open or ſe- 
cret cauſe of diſobedience, lazineſs, igno- 
-rance, and inſolence: it works on the heart 
ſo forcibly and ſo deceitfully, it tempts 
ſome to do the worſt deeds that can be ima- 
gined. Little do we know how cunning 
the devil is, when he employs pride i in his ſer- 
vice. 

Of all the vices which grow up in the 
mind, as men grow in ſtature, there is none 
more common, . or more dangerous than 
pride. It ſhews itſelf among the poor, as 
well as the rich, and appears in a thouſand 
» forms, lurking in the heart ſecretly. 
Pride was not made for man, nor fu- 
rious e for them that are born of a wo- 
. man,” 

That you may know when it is you are 
proud, the beginning of pride is when one 
oy 6 


departeth from God, and his heart is turned 
from his Maker.“ If you are humble, you 


will take advice, and obey the command- 
ments, remembering that mockery, reproach, 
contempt of others, ſullenneſs, unwillingneſs to 
learn and do your duty, cruelty, an unforgiving 


- temper, and ſuch-like, are ſo many ſigns of 


a man's being proud. 
Solomon goes ſo far as to ſay, Ven- 


geance, as a lion, ſhall lie in wait for the 


proud; whereas, ** Humility, and the fear 


of the Lord, are riches, and honour, and 


life,” What a ſaying is this | Can a wiſe 
man be proud ? 

© The proud are hated of God ; and they 
that plough iniquity and ſow wickedneſs, 
will reap the ſame.” You may perceive that 
the wiſe man, from whom we gather this 


knowledge, conſiders pride as the ſeed from 
' whence wickedneſs ; grows. | 


Pride is a proof that a man is jenerant; ; 
ignorant of himſelf, and ignorant of what 
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other men think of him; in ſhort, he is a 
Fool; and one of thoſe fools who is one leaſt 
to be pitied. 

In order that you may avoid being | in any 
degree proud, or fall into the very crime 
which you diſcover in another, cheriſh hu- 
mility in your breaſt ; compaſſionate even 
thoſe who moſt offend you: if they 
are ignorant, they are pitiable: if they 


are perverſe, the more deplorable is their 
condition. If you love your own foul, ſet 
them in the right way, whenever you are able 
to do it, by any admonition, or perſuaſion: 
be aſſured it will be your greateſt honour. 
As ſoft words turn away wrath, they 
ſubdue the proud, while they comfort 
the humble,—Think of this, and walk 
humbly before God and men! d 


. 


The Advantages of attending to Infrudion, 


TTEND, young man, and let not your 

thoughts wander. Were you the ſon of 
a lord, you could not be better adviſed; and 
whether you plough the land, or plough the 
waves, as time, or chance, or inclination, 
under the guidance of a good providence, 
may lead you, it is meant, you ſhould do that 


which may be moſt advantageous to yourſelf, 


your parents, and your friends. 

Attend, I ſay, to the inſtruction which is 
given you, remembering what Solomon, the 
ſon of David, God's choſen ſervant, him- 
ſelf being a man of the greateſt wiſdom, hath 
told us, Poverty and ſhame ſhall be to 
him that refuſeth inſruction.— But, he that 
regardeth reproof, ſhall be honoured.” 

To be honoured is an expreflion of great 


worth and eſteem among men; and what 


is here ſaid is as true, and as much to be 
depended _ now, as it was two thou- 


ſand years ago. If you diligently regard 
what you find in theſe pages, you will be 
ſenſible of it, as all people are, who live as 
if they were in earneſt with themſelves, and 


ſeek their own happineſs. 


You have heard, that it is more eaſy to 
give advice than to take it: but it is of more 
importance to our happineſs to receive or take 
it, than to give it, Your ſoul is as valu- 
able in the ſight of God, as that of the 
greateſt monarch ;_ therefore, as you love 
it, ſct out bong/ly; and rather part with life 
than your principle of truth and juſtice. 

Nothing can be more true with regard to 
both worlds, than that © honeſty is the beſt 
policy. „ And as the providence of God is 
over all his works, which none but Infidels 
diſtruſt, be aſſured that the meaneſt amongft 
us is an object of That providence, 


What conflitutes @ good Suljed. 


y ov are come here to know what it is to 


be a good ſubject. The directors of the 

ſchool, who take you under their protection, 
mean that every thing that is good for you 
ſhall be done with all the care and huma- 
nity which becomes the honour of their con- 
dition, and is fit and proper for yours, mak- 
ing the common happineſs their delight. 
This cannot fail of rendering you a uſeful 
ſuhject, for it will make you a good man; 
d how can a bad man be a = ſub- 
ject ? 

Good ſubjocts do every thing to promote 
the common good, and the duties they owe 

to each other. How fortunate are you, if 
you learn r eee 
for your own good | 


To accompliſh this work, 'and anſwer our 
good intentions, you muſt attend to the du- 


ties of buſbandry; you muſt learn when and 


how to plough, dig, ſow, plant, and ga- 
ther in. A good teacher, and your own 
practice in theſe fields, will make the . 
neſs familiar. ; 

You are to conſider that this "LEY of 
the earth, under the power of God, our 
common father and friend, cheriſhed by 
your own care and labour, will become your 
own food. Thus in good time you may 
teach your own children what they are to do, 
in order to live comfortably, and make the 
moſt of every thing; that generations to 
come may bleſs the founders of this ſchool. 


Contentment with good Things. * 


T 4s meant that you ſhould be both fed 
and taught, ſo as to be moſt uſeful to 
yourſelf and others. The beſt food is that 


- which is the eaſieſt to come at; and to make 


a little go a great way, according to the rank 
of life in which Providence hath placed us, 
C is 


is wiſdom. The more temperate we are ac- 
cuſtomed to be, the leſs ſubject to feel real 
want; and we ſhould never make an ima- 
ginary one, By being unaccuſtomed to ſu- 
perfluities, men are as much at their eaſe 
as if they were rich, Over indulgence in 
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ſuperfluous gratifications, often renders the 
rich miſerable. 


Every day diſcovers, that Nature is very 
moderate in her demands : if it were not ſo, 
we ſhould not ſee on what a ſlender pittance 
many live even with eaſe and comfort. 


The Advantages of Temperance. 


HE great end of eating and drinking, is 
to ſupport life; and the health and vi- 
gour obtained by temperance and labour, are 
oftentimes of greater value than all the dain- 
ties of the rich, which occaſion pain of body 
and anguiſh of mind. The diſeaſes which 
attend a profuſion, oftentimes ſhorten life, 
and wakening the powers of the underſtand- 
ing alſo, generally render death the more 
terrible, 


Such are the effects of falſe gratifica- 
tions, proving that the bounties of Provi- 
dence are diſtributed with a more equal hand 
than is commonly imagined; and that if we 
have food convenient for us, we are really, 
and in the ſight of God, in a better ſituation, 
than when affluence tempts us to be guilty 
of exceſs. How many, for a few minutes 
pleaſure, ſuffer years of pain? 


| The Advantage of providing Food for yourſelf 


1 N the ſituation you are now placed, you 
may have an opportunity of providing 
the whole, or the greater part, of your own 


Materials for mamsgfucturing Clothing. 


1 HE directors of the ſchool have en- 

gaged a manufacturer; that whilſt you 
are in the docile time of your life, you may 
take the advantage of learning ſome uſeful 
part of manufactury, which is intended alſo 
for your uſe. If you are wiſe you will em- 
brace the opportunity, that you may reap the 


benefit through your whole life. Happy he 


who can furniſh what is neceſſary to his own 
comfort, and turn his hand to any thing 


It does not follow, that becauſe a man 


aliment. You may enjoy the ſweets of your 
own labour, every implement of huſbandry 
being ſuited to your ſtrength. 


U 


can knit, or ſpin, or make cloth, or good 
ſtocking work, that he cannot dig or 
plant. The more any man can do, the 
more will his mind be enlarged; the more 
dexterous, the more he will diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf among men. Though it is not to be ex- 
pected that all men ſhould have the power 
of being equally ingenious; but what any 
boy, or any man can do, is known only by 
the trial. 


Seamanſhip the Honour of our Country, and one of the moſt uſeful Employments. 


T is an eaſy taſk to learn, ſome parts of 

ſeamanſhip on ſhore. In teaching theſe, 
we extend our kindneſs to you: it will be a 
play-game to learn; and boys may get ſo 
much knowledge as will ſurpriſe an able 
ſeaman, how they came to know ſo much. 

When you have done your work in the 
field, or when there is no ſuch work re- 
quired, to knot and ſplice, as able ſeamen 
are wont to do for the uſe of a ſhip, is one 
part of ſeamanſhip. | 


It will be play to learn the names of the 


ropes and blocks in the rigging of a ſhip, and 
what their uſes are; and to unrig and rig her 
again; to furl and unfurl the ſails: nor 


\ 


will it be an amuſement of a leſs lively and 
manly ſort, togo aloft. Though the ſhip is 
made to move round only on its own centre, 
on the field, you may learn how to ſteer, to 
moor and unmoor; and, in fancy, to put 
to ſea, 

The truth is, all of us ſhould be ſeamen at 


heart; and when we find it more profitable 


to live on the water, than on the land; or 
that our true Britiſh ſpirits lead us to take 
our ſhare in the glorious work of defending 
at ſea, the very fields we have cultivated, 
and guard our parents, our wives, or our 
children, from the inſults of an enemy; it 
is a glorious taſk to buffet the elements, 
and 


and keep our enemies at arms-length. This 
is a work our nation has ever held glorious. 


In this reſpeR, a Britiſh ſubject, and not 
a warrior at heart, is a contradiction, As 
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long as we breathe, we muſt be valiant. 
Better is it to die, like free ſubjects, and 


brave men, than to live like - flaves or 
cowards | | | 


The Uſe of Cannon, Small-Arms, Drums, Fifes, @c. 


WELL then, my lad, when it happens 

to be put to the teſt, whether we muſt 
conquer or be conquered, is it not a moſt 
excellent thing to know what to do with a 
cannon, which is the bold inſtrument of de- 
fence? Here you have one piece of ord- 
nance, with its proper carriage, breechings, 
cartridge, ball, rammer, ſponge, &c. and 
you will learn how to uſe them, ſuppoſing 
you were in action againſt an enemy. 

And if it ſhould be thought proper, to ſet 
you the ſtronger on your legs, and teach 
you to walk the firmer, and to be the more 
dexterous with your hands, you may learn 
what to do with a muſket; though our 
muſkets need not be more than an imitation 
in wood. A part of the crew uſe ſmall-arms, 


as will be more particularly explained to 
you, 


It may be obſerved, that ſailors generally 
bend forward in walking, owing, perhaps, 
to their being uſed to walk between decks, 
ſome merchants ſhips not being the full 
height of a man, between decks. A plough+ 
man alſo uſually bends forward more than a 
ſeaman : a ſoldier is taught to carry himſelf 
ere ; and to keep the body upright contri- 
butes to beauty .and health, and in youth 
may add ſomething to ſtature. In theſe ſe- 
veral views, the kind of exegeiſe I am ſpeak- 
ing of, will be for your benefit, as well as 
amuſement. It will alſo be an amuſement 
to learn to beat the drum, and playing on 
the fife will afford you much pleaſure. All 
this you may learn, as a kind of paſtime, on 
theſe heart-cheering fields. 


Agriculture the mot honourable and uſeful of all Employments. 


NDER the care of a good providence, 

you will ſee theſe fields riſe into beauty 

and fruitfulneſs, partly by your own hands : 

Nature will perform her part, if you do 

yours; we mean to provide ſuch aſſiſtance 
as ſhall render the taſk eaſy, 

If you do your part, I fay, the earth 
will bring forth her increaſe; and, for your 
own ſake, you will learn to cheriſh her ; for 
in doing this, you will promote your own 
reputation, and the common good of our 
king, and our country ; for we ſhall all be 
the richer, aswe increaſe in cultivated fields, 
and in plenty for numbers. 


Every thing that is good for your health, 


your growth, your future good fortune, and 
your honour, is intended to be done; and 


happy you are to have your lot fall on ſuch 
good ground, | | 


The hand of induſtry is the hand of vir- 
tue, and will make every ſeaſon adminiſter 


to good, If you are wiſe, you will ſoon diſ- 


cover the great advantages you may enjoy, 
in being admitted within theſe doors, under 
ſo noble, generous, and wiſe a protection; 
be therefore attentive to every part of duty, 
that you may acquire the faireſt reputation, 
and the good word of the directors, the cap- 
tain of the ſchool, and all the officers, 


The idle Man is a miſerable Man. 


Lr us conſider, my good lad, what are 
the offences which ereate ſo much want 

and miſery in the world as we ſee in it. 
Idleneſs is ſaid to be the root of all evil. 
Thoſe who are buſy in doing miſchief, may 
be entered in the liſt of the 74 ; and he who 
might be much better employed, is likewiſe 
ſo far idle. Thoſe who are perplexed what 


to do, can never be ſo happy as the indu/tri- 


ous, who do what they ought, whether for 

themſelves or others. | 
He was as good, as learned, who efta- 

bliſhed it as a maxim, that every day we 


paſs without doing ſome good, is a day loft,” 


In this reſpect, the poor who work with their 


hands, and contribute to the common ftock 
of food and raiment, worſhipping God with 
2 willing and contented mind, are well em- 


1 ployed, 
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ployed, and happier mortals, than ſuch of 
the rich as ſigh becauſe they do nothing; or 
know not how to do any thing that is good, 

The true end of living is to employ time 
well and uſefully, as intended by God ; not 
merely to eat, and drink, and amuſe our- 
ſelves, but to anſwer the great end of our 
being. | 

But he who induſtriouſly goes out of 
the road of honeſty, in order to be rich, is 
a worſe man than he whoſe indolence pre- 
vents his working : they are both in dan- 
ger of periſhing. 

Is it not wonderful, that the ide do not 
oftener die with hunger and diſeaſe? Who 
is to work for them? If they can work, but 
will not work fog themſelves, what title have 
they to the bread they eat? It is inſulting 
their charity who work for them : the beſt 
that can be done, is to conſider them as 
mad, 

You have beheld many in great miſery, 
I dare ſay the chief part of them were very 
idle, and, perhaps, very ignorant people, 

The induſtrious make friends of every 


one, becauſe every one ſees they are friends 


to themſelves. 

The hardeſt condition is theirs who are 
willing to work, and cannot find employ- 
ment. 

Do you not think it a happineſs, that em- 


ployment is found for you, ſuch as may make 
you proſperous all the days of your life ? 

It is a ſad truth, that perverſeneſs and 
careleſſneſs in parents is frequently the cauſe 
why the child ſuffers great miſery. It is 
not poverty alone, but bad example, which 
occaſions ſo much diſtreſs into the world. 

To be bred up in idleneſs, is, in effect, 
to be bred to want and miſery. | 

And what ſhall we ſay of the idle and 
worthleſs ſon who is not the better for hav- 
ing the example of a good parent before his 
eyes ? 

Thoſe who chooſe to ſeek their daily bread 
by robbing their neighbour, rather than by 
working for him, to be/ entitled to wages, 
muſt not be ſurpriſed if they find their re- 
ward at the gallows. | 

Obſerve the force of the Wiſe man's re- 
mark on idleneſs : As vinegar is to the 
teeth, and ſmoke to the eyes, ſo is the ſug- 
gard to them that ſend him.” Is not this 
beautifully true? Is it poſſible for him not 
to be deſpiſed and hated ? 

Lazy, perverſe, or diſobedient boys, often 
turn out worthleſs men. 

Happy it is when they fall into ſuch hands 
as will give them proper correction, and fave 
them from the miſeries youngſters of this 
turn, often bring on themſelves, 


Gratitude for being admitted inis the School. 


LE ARN how to value the advantages 


you may enjoy by being admitted into 
this ſchool, and make a proper uſe of it, be- 
ing grateful to God, the giver of all good 
things; and grateful to your fellow- ſub- 
jets, who have been thus mindful of you. 

Nothing can give a ſtronger proof of a 
baſe inind, than the want of gratitude, ex- 
cept returning a goed office with a bad one. 

Gratitude being always at our own diſpo- 
ſal, and that we are reminded of it, as of- 
ten as we breathe, eat, drink, or ſleep, can 
we avoid looking up. to heaven without 
thankful hearts? Can we receive the mer- 
cies of God without gratitude? 

And what are our fellow-creatures who 
do us good? Are not they inftruments in the 
hands of God? Are not they as meſſengers 
ſent from heaven? And can we behold 
them without love, reſpet, and reve- 


rence ? 
2 


If it were not for gratitude, for benefits 
received of our fellow - creatures, we might 
as well live like beaſts in ſoreſts. And it is 
remarkable, that we hardly ſee among beaſts 
any inſtances of ingratitude, but many give 
ſtrong ſigns of gratitude to man. 

A merciful man is not only merciful to 
his beaſts, but he owes them a kind of grati- 
tude for the ſervices they do him; and 
though he may kill the ox that ploughs his 
field, he may not put him to any pain or 
torture, | __ 
We cannot be ſociable, nor religious, 
without gratitude, for this plain reaſon, 
that we are always in want of afliſtance. . . 
It is our conſtant duty to relieve and 
ſerve each other. This is charity; and for 
this we arepromifed the joys of heaven. Can 
there be ſtronger proof of the delights, the 
charms, or the power of gratitude ? | 


To 
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To apply this doctrine to your ow con- 
dition, think of the gratitude you owe to 


who now put you in the way of being happy 
all the days of your liſe ; remembering, that 
* of whom the Wiſe man ene 
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HE trueſt way to expreſs y your gratitude, 

is to be good and virtuous ; that i is, to 
be true to yourſelf; fot then you cannot be 
falſe to any other perſon : and if you are ho- 
neſt, and do not imitate raves, nor fools, 
you will be reſpected by the world. 


Your own common ſenſe will tell) vou, 


that the quicker you learn the duties of life, 
now ſet before your eyes, the better it will 
be for you. Therefore attend to what is 
gad, and obſerve what is paſſing, taking 
all opportunities of Jeathing every thing 
that is good and uſeful. | 

Never be impatient under admonition ; it 
will rarely happen, unleſs you mand! 15 need 
of it. F 


Hits mate n or 1 s 111 
Evil habits indulged gi grow up with us; 3 


if you would live with honour, nd 

dis. in peace, be good while you are young 
and when you grow old, your virtue will 10 
by you, as à ſure friend i in all fortunes. | i 

; Whether i it regards good-nature, genero- 
"ig emulation, oor any other quality whic 
renders a man beloved, much depends on 
babit. 


To pe comfattable, a a man muſt 1 


pleaſure, in his own breafl,, an d be ſatisfied 
with the events o of life, be * fortunafe. or 


wore dk 

„Much, 1 ſay, depends on habit. 
is s grengthened by habit, and ſo is vice ; N $i 
the difference of a good habit and a bad one, 
is as great as the difference between virtue 
and vice. 
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Boys. are much « oftener burt for want of 
corredtion, , than by having, too much 
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"The Wile man Gps) © He that being of 
ten reproved, hardeneth his h heart, Wale. 
denly be deftroyed, and chat without remedy.” 

—Whence you may diſcover the difference 
between thoſe who amend, and thoſe who 


are ob/frnate. The being deſtroyed ſuddenly, 


and without remedy, ſignifies, that if cor- 
rection loſes its wholeforne effe&, it i 1 kk 
tonverting | food ints poifon,”” 125 

Happy is de whoſe teachers odletye the 
due meaſure, and act like chriſtlaiis, as well 
as wen of GG: INES 
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jeR to the king, and uſeful. to others, as 
well as to himſelf; and he lives full of com- 
fort and hope : but the man that gains diſbo- 
neft bread, or, in other words; is a-thief, is 
at enmity with mankind, and ought to be 
treated as an enemy, even to — THR 
and death, 

Keep your heart with great. diligence, 
for we are aſſured, that out of it proceeds all 
the good or evil we do. If we leave the heart 
to keep itſelf, that is, are heedleſs of what 
we think, ſay, or do, we are ſure of think- 
ing, ſaying and doing what we ought not. 

If this be true of men, it cannot be lefs 
true of boys, who are young men not arrived 


— 
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to maturity of reaſon; but they know what 
is good and what is evil. 

Be on your guard continually, till up- 
rightneſs and honeſt dealing become your 


delight, as well as your defence. . 


If you act like a diligent, honeſt boy, and 
are really ſuch in heart, you will enjoy a 


cheerful mind, as the reward which the great 


Friend and Father of mankind beſtows on the 
innocent, whether they be poor or rich. 
Without obedience, the rich cannot do 
their duty, more than the poor. 

The Almighty is no reſpecter of perſons : | 
all who obey God, keep is command- 
ments. 5 


n 


IN regard to Nealing, little need be ſaid; 
the eighth commandment, given from the 
mouth of God himſelf to Moſes, is, ** Thou 
ſhalt not ſteal,” | 
The moſt ignorant nations puniſh thieves. 
With us, you know that they are puniſhed 
with great ſeverity, even todeath. 


Thievery is much oftener diſcovered, than 


thigugs themſelves have wit enough to imagine. 
God confounds their devices [— 

The Portugueſe, proverb i is, ** The ; devil 
has a hood, (alluding t to the dreſs of a friar) 
but it doth not cover a all.” Hy ſome means 
or other thieves are generally found out, 

Be you more afraid of the thievery than of 
the diſcovery ; for if a man were mad enough 
to defy the gallows, in confidence of con- 
cealing his evil doings, yet would he live at 
enmity with God and man. 

As people grow corrupt in manners, 
thievery | becomes the more frequent. Laws 
Will conſequently be more ſeyere, and more 
care taken to inſtruct the riſing generation. 

In this happy, abode you may ſo learn to 
exerciſe your mind in the love of truth and 


honeſty, that they Hall pert] forſake you. 


On board of ſhips, ſtealing is hardly ever 
concealed, as there is no back door; and on 
ſhore the magiſtrate, the conſtable, the judge, 
the awful tribunal, the priſon, the irons, 
the horrors of confinement, and, in con- 
cluſion, the dreadful ſcene of the gallows, 
are the reward of thieving. 

In the mean time, an evil conſcience 

haunts the thief ; even the ruſtling of leaves, 
or the accidental barking of a dog, fills his 
mind with terror. Such is the dreadful tate 
of his conſcience ; ; for * the wicked often 
fly when no man purſueth, while the righ- 
teous are bold as a lion.” The juft en- 
counter all dangers with ſo intrepid a mind, 
that even death itſelf hath hardly any terrors. 
They know that God is their friend! 
The crime of thieving is of the 40 
d ye, and moſt hateful, Of wicked perſons 
in general, the Wiſe man ſays, „The hope 
of the wicked ſhall be cut off, and their truſt 
ſhall be as a ſpjder's web.” Accordingly we 
find that thieves are cut off in trouble and 
diſgrace, and often. die a miſcrable, and an 
infamous death. 3 | 


Drone is a hd as it i Fa 


TEMPERANCE keeps men cool: 
they Kube what they are about. © 
It is conſtantly obſerved, thkt he who is 
Fir to frong liquor, as well as him that is 
lazy, is generally in want, and in a filthy 
condition. Such perſons often ruin their 


x health, and render their FO as \ wiftabl as 


they are Port © this is not the way, die 
the death of the righteous. | 

A man in drink is diſabled from being of 
any uſe to himſelf or others: and if, being 
drunk, he is guilty of a crime, he may hap- 


pen 


[ 
pen to be hangtd for it, when he is ſober. At 
beſt, ene de- e a0, e 
nes. | 

A habit of drinking — Anh enders 


a man eager to heat and diſturb his brains, as 


if be were afraid. of being burthened with 


reaſon ; or imagined that happineſs conſiſted | 


in the abſence of thought; whereas the di- 
rect contrary is true: And if it were not, 
what would be the difference between the 
man, who, doing his duty, looks forward to 


the enjoyment of ſaſe and peaceful hour in 


this world, and happineſs in the next; and 
the er, driven into \the' laughter-houſe, 
knowing not that it is to ae him of his 
life ? | 

Our ſmall beer being good of its Kind, i is 
an excellent liquor for ſeamen, as well as 
landnien ; it helps to keep men at ſea in 
Health, as well as in ſpirit, - Some are apt 
to drink too much of it, and We 


+ 


Gluttony. fr rock, . Ae 


TPEMPERANCE is, and ought con- 

ſtantly to be conſidered, as a part of out 
religion. Intemperanc- in the uſe of ane 
as well as drinks, ſometimes occaſions im- 
. mediate death, and always lays the founda- 
tion of diſeaſes. Temperance is virtue to 
the mind, health and pleaſure to the body, 
and good fortune to the ſoul. 7 
What have ſaid of a drunken man, 4480 
In many reſpects, of a glutton. He ſeems to 


be better qualified for the ſociety of hogs, 


than of reaſonable creatures and chriftians. — 


- The advice given by the Wiſe man, is, 


Eat as becometh a num, thoſe things which 
are ſet before thee, and ——— leſt thou 
be hated.” i . . d. 
Do you underſtand; nn man may be 
hated for gluttony? Firſt, for devouring 
more than the ſhare nature has allotted to 
each of us; and next, from the offence. he 
commits againſt reaſon and religion, often- 
times ruining his health, , and bringing diſ- 
treſs on his family and poor friends. 
In regard to health, which is the ſalt of 
lite, ibst gives all other enjoyments a reliſh, 
we find the Wiſe man's ſentence is, Sound 
ſleep cometh of moderate eating: he riſeth 
early, and his wite are with him“ In 
ſhort, he is a man fit for buſineſs and ſocial 


* 
* — - 
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Pleaſure; and knowing what he is about, meals. Nature ſhould not be employed 


2 
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— efſeft, This is the caſe of 
every thing taken in exceſe. 

Water is the liquor which nature pre- 
ſents us, and being gerd ef ita kind is de- 
yond all others in the world. Moſt happy 
are thoſe who are contented with it, and do 


not commit exceſs in ſwallowing too much, 
bor this hurts the health, and-expoſes even 


the pure element to-ſuffer in reputation: © 

He who knows what belongs to bis duty 
eden b beg tare 108 00 offend by 
the abuſe of god things, when they come in 
his way; for. po ehr them into bad 
thing. * 147 ‚ n e er ee, 

To die for want; that 15 to be ally 
ſtarved, is the hard fortune of very few in 
the world ; but to die of exceſs, is a common 
event, either directly or by its conſequences; 


this;* I ſay, happens _— dn is 
generally believed;..:.4 
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fills up the character of a man. It he is not 


ſo merry as ſome jolly fellows, he is equal and 


hoer ful? And cheerfulneſs, Taſting long, is 
preferable to Jollity : It always we us 
more reſpectel. %%% K A nn 
What we call a merry folluu, is 4 | has 
rater no wiſe man covets: he is frequently, 
in 4 moral ſenſe, a fad" fellow; perhäps a 


man without a grain of diſeretion, neglect- 


ing the duties he owes to his family and the 


82 and all this fot the fake of a 
laugh. eiae 00 e e fi 311% . 


A The vbjefs/ at whictr. dete hub are 


mournful ; they Jaugh out of time. #1; 
Eating and drinking beyond what nature 
demands; is ar-cuſtom that HEE human 


| nature, 12 Fer * XY Rx. 


Yau have * gf a W diggiog lis 


; grave with his teeth : in, alluſion to this, 


the Wiſe man ſays, The pains of watch- 
ing and. chuler,. and pangs ofthe belly, . 
with the inſatiable man,” woe 1747 

The only way for any one. ee 
ther he has eaten ot drank properly, or too 
much, is by his feelings of relief, and en- 
creaſe, of ſtrength, or by pain or uneaſineſs; 


lleepineſs or jnability to go about his work, 
whether it relates to his body or mind; 


You know that a certain time is given for 


1 7 * * 
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nme 


time. 
Eating and drinkingy egen n 
ment, require' attention to what we are 


abgut, beth. as to quantity and quality ; 


and though the more cheerful we are in the 
ſdeĩety of our friends, the longer we may 
live (a), yet that very cheerful ois muſt put 
us on our guard not to treſpaſs. | 
Forget not that nature gave you treth, that 


you might chew and prepare-your” food for 


digeſtion, If you eat too faſt, and devour, 
as a hog uſually. eats, your food wilt not do 
you nearly the ſame good, nor will the ſame 
quantity content you ſo well.  - 

There are many diſorders which come 
from eating too faſt, as well as cating too 
mug. u 11 

The pleaſure received in eating, is to re- 
lieve hunger; but this ſhould not be done 
by devouring. N 

The greater the hunger, the more cau- 
tious we ought to be. 

There are many inſtances of extreme 
hunger created by accidents, which have 
brought a man to the gates of death, and 
who might have been recovered by taking 
aliment in a gentle manner; but as ſoon 


as he began to eat voraciouſly he ex- 


pired. '* 

Devouring food,, always operates diſad- 
vantageouſly, and this is a fault we Engliſh 
are much addicted to. Some foods are more 
dangerous, taken, in this manner, than 
others, particularly ſolid meat. | 

The exerciſe of reaſon is the glory of a 
man; and every action requires it. 0 


1 


That which becomes neceſſary to us every 
day, and two or three times in the day, 
when we ought to lift up our eyes to heuven 
which ſends us food, mapa ny poo 
all abwſes of it. 

Gratitude for life, certainly * to 
tale us adminiſter to the glorious end for 
whielit was given, with all due attention. 
This belongs to man, in the improved ſtate 
of his tenſon; and not the leſs for his being 
poer, though his allowance may be the more 
fearity j' on that account he ſhould take 
the greater advantages of his reaſon and ex- 
perience, to make up for the deficiency. / / 

le ought to be matter of conſolation to the 
poor, that their temptations to exceſs are 

generally e POT, fit 
down to a ſplendid repaſt. 

Temptations to exceſs are created by va- 


riety of foods ; and men frequently contract 


grievous pains of, cholics, gouts, fevers, 
rheumatiſms, and a long liſt of other difor- 


ders, on this very account. 


Thus are many tortured for years, and 
amidſt all their affluence are rendered the 
wretched victims of intemperance. Their 
minds are deprived of all the calm joys 
of a conſeious rectitude: they do not poſſeſs 
their ſouls in ſweet peace and tranquillity. 
The tranſporting expectations of immortal 
pleaſures in the regions of the bleſſed, 
eannot make the ſame impreſſions on them, 
as on the poor man, whoſe mind being un- 

clouded, his exerciſe manly, his tem- 
perance equal and yninterrupted, he looks 
forward, with far more pleaſing hope, of the 
joys. which await bis f innocence. 


| Te Liar it que af the THe hateful * in Societ . | 7 


| T HERE are many evils which befet us 
from falſehood. If God is tuth, the liar | 


muſt be His enen. He muſt be ſs. far a 
villain, as his falſehoods do vil. | 

If the ſanctity of truth wete univerſally 
neglected, men would be ita more dratiſh 
ſtate than beaſts. Ne 

Obſerve tlie remarks of the wi man, 
and write them on your heart, © 

& I have Hated many things, but nothing 
like a falſe man; for the Lord will hate him. 


«© The lip of truth ſhall be eſtabliſhed for 
ever; but a lying tongue is but for a mo- 
ment. t. | 5 465% K pe 

A thief is better than a man that is ac- 
cuſtomed to lie; but — beds ſhall huve * 
Aruction to heritage“ 


Can any words be Senke againſt ling, 
or agaifſt him who is à liar, except that 


liars are the children of ph for'h he 
truly is the father of Hare,” 

No tanke a liarfor the ſake of flood; 
3 | e br... 


KNM. * * a * % 


fta The baun Francis Voc 1 Lord Verulam, in bis Thoughts upon Longevings recommends Song 
ful meals; though, perhaps, cheerfulneſs of mind may do the work, as well as cheerful companions, 
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it is becauſe he thinks he ſhall mend his con- 
dition by gain, or applauſe, for deeds he 
never performed ; but he generally mars his 
reputation. 

The wholeſome ſober advice of the Wile 
man is, „Keep thy word, and deal faith-' 
fully, and thou ſhalt always find the thing 
that is neceſſary for thee.” This being ſo 
generally found true, it proves A i 
the beft policy. 

Now, my good lad, the advice Lgir you, 
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is, w prove to your captain and maſters, and 


do all the world beſides, that you have a foul 


worthy the name of a Briten, by daring to 


tell the truth, though you condemn your - 
ſelf. It is thus you may be ſure of main- 


taining a character, and that every one who 
knows you, will love you. a 

The difference between hatred and love, 
good and evil, light and darkneſs, is not 
greater than between him who is a liar, and 
him who ſpeaks truth. 


The Love of Trath the Dolght of God a Mon. 


HAT is generous; what' is noble; 


what engages the affections of man- 


kind ſo much as the love of truth But it 
hath, with ſome humour and acuteneſs, 
been ſaid, that ** if we follow her too cloſe, 
ſhe will kick our teeth out.” What doth 
this mean ? Common ſenſe informs us what 
it means. That there is a meaſure in all 
things; and it is equally certain, that 
<< truth is not to be ſpoken at all times,” nor 

all truths at any time: but Ges are never to 
be ſpoken. 

One of the moſt prudent robes of life is, 
to make no anſwer, nor comply with any 
ſort of importunity, to diſcover +5 fp 
ſhould not diſcover. 

The cunning will ever be taking advantage 


of the weak, and turn and twiſt them as 
beſt ſuits their purpoſes ; but thoſe who have 
no right to require us to tell them whatever 


they pleaſe to enquire after, cannot be en- 
titled to an anſwer, We ſhould turn a deaf. 


ear to an impertinent queſtion; or ſay, 


« that is a queſtion I cannot anſwer.” 

If you are bound to ſecrecy by a promiſe, 
or prudence teaches you to be ſilent, it is 
folly to make an anſwer: it may be trea- 


chery to another, or-Mrtful to yourſelf. 
But a lie admits of no excuſe, 


Theſe admonitions relate to a — 
guard on the tongue. Every one ſhould hold 
his tongue when diſcretion requires it. Pru- 
dence is the ſincere friend of truth, and the 
dutiful child of wiſdom. Her aſſiſtance is 
neceſſary in every part of life, as the ww 
ſerver of peace among men. 


To ſhun falſehood is, in effect, to court 


truth : as filence, when talking is dangerous, 
is a proof of underſtanding. Obſerve Ge 
Wiſe man's admonition. 


' folly,” and are ſometimes great lars, and | 
diſcover their want of underſtanding ; as a 
tale-bearer, and a miſchief-maker, frequently 


*The heart of fools is in their mouth; 
but the mouth of the wiſe is in their heart: 
intimating that we ſhould —— an 
improper queſtion, 


It is a ſhrewd remark, Ice your: 


tongue, leſt it ſhould confine you. i 
Such is the ſoree of caution in regard to to 

what we ſay, and what we do" not ſay, that 

&© even a fool when he holdeth his peace is 

counted wiſe, and he that ſhutteth his lips 

is eſteemed # man of underſtanding.” 


Prudence and integrity of biart ate gene. 


rally companions, and they give underſtand- 


ing, particularly in regard to ſpeech, | 
„The words of 'a wiſe man's mouth ure 
gracious ; undo”! 6 of a "ogy e up 


himſelf.“ 


Ne glorious PU it is 
to be cautious of what you ſay and do, de- 


ſpiſing fal ſehood, l wuthy and com- 
In gat to redeten in the l it is 
obſerved, . that great talkers are given to 


mean the ſame thing. 

He who endeavours to ſet others at vas 
riance, every one deſpiſes. The beſt which 
can happen to him is, to be deſpiſed. 


It is a beautiful ſaying, -in praiſe of truth 


and ſincerity of heart, The birds will re- 
ſort unto their like, ſo will truth return unto 
them that practiſe in her-. 


Thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to delight 
in the converſation. of truth, act as agree= - 


ably the Inv hate 28 5 ROS ch 
ſorts to its own kind, | 

Many a man has died vloriouſly in the Fug 
fence of truth, either for not ſaying that 


| 
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which they did not believe, or for maintain- 
ing that which they did believe. This has 


been the caſe of all the martyrs who have 
died in the cauſe of n 


e ie, 6 the aug „ . 


H OSE wha have once eſtabliſhed in 
their hearts the love of truth, need not 
trouble themſelves any further, If others 
do not believe them, it is their fault: there 
can be no occaſion to back an ien with 
an oath. 
Who repoſes any confidencein a common 


ſwearer? His ſwearing { ſhews that the fear of 


God is not before his eyes. 


He who loves God cannot offend him, by | 


taking his name in vain, without much ſor- 
row and contrition. 

Prophane fearing | is ſo wanton an n inſult 
to the great Ruler of heaven and earth, it 
is almoſt wonderful, that human Jaws have 
not been much more ſeyere againſt it. 

The fine inflicted upon a common man, 
according to law, as well as I remember, is 
a/hilling ; but à man that ſwears often, may 
have ſomany ſhillings to pay, that he ought 
to prepare himſelf for a priſon, and lie there 
in miſery till he pays the debt. If this were 
done in a few.inſtances, the evil, perhaps, 
might be checked, if not cured... . 

Any perfon'of the rank of a tie, 
ſwearing prophanely, is to pay for every 
oath, if I miſtake not, the ſum, of five Hil- 


lings. It might be better if he were con- 


ſtrained to pay as many pounds. 

This cuſtom of ſwearing. is ene of thoſe 
iniquities which cries out againſt, us. It is 
a ſhame and a reproach, and ought to be re- 
ſented by the magiſtracy and the prieſthood, 
or it will at length a down the vengeance 
of heavV en. 4 

The practice of a ſwearing is not 
leſs fooliſh than wicked, 

All wicked practices are fol 3 but pro- 
phane ſwearing. is the moſt fooliſh of all 


| fooliſh practices, and an abomination among 


all who call themſelves chriſtians. 
A ſailor may be as briſk. as a bee, and ac- 


tive as air, and yet ſober-minded; and 


knowing what to do with his tongue, uſe it 

| to. his honour, and the praiſe of him who 

gave him ſpeech, as well as any other per- 
ſon. 

A man of ſpirit and Winden will o his 

. duty briſkly, and boldly as a lion, ſmiling at 

danger: but no man in his ſenſes can recon- 
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cile running himſelf into the danger of. ma- 
king God his enemy. _ | 

Prophane ſwearing is againſt all ſenle of 
duty to God, and in expreſs violation of his | 
commandments. 

To talk like a fool or a mad-man, and ſide 
with the devil, as all fwearers do who take 


the name of God in vain, is one of thoſe 


wickedneſſes which are practiſed, as if it were 


A pleaſing thing: but he who takes pleaſure 
in it ĩs ſo much the greater offender. 
Sober men, when their companions ſwear, ' 
vin them of .it; the beſt commanders 
will not ſuffer any fwearing o: on board _ 
ſhips. 
Be aſſured, that the directors of this 
ſchool will never ſuffer any ſwearing within 
their bounds, They will maintain their au- 


thority in ſupport of the honour of God, the 


great patron and friend of all charitable and 
beneficent undertakings, 


The calm ſober admonition given us, on 
this head, by the Wiſe man, is, . Accuſ- 
tom not thy mouth to (wearing, neither uſe 
thyſelf to the naming the Holy One ;” Si- 
ing this reaſon: 

% For as a ſervant that is continually 
beaten, ſhall not be without a blue mark, 
ſo he that ſweareth and nameth God conti- 
nually ſhall not be faultleſs,” | 
It is a great fault and ſin to name the A, oft 
High without a reverential pauſe ; but to 
call on. him in idle diſcourſe, or perhaps to 
witneſs a falſchood, it thrills the blood of 
every man of the leaſt ſenſe of feeling. 

Remember that the moſt high God him- 
ſelf, whoſe ſacre® name ought never to be 
mentioned without awe, has declared, in his 
third commandment, 

„ That be will not * bim vid, who 

taketh his name in vain.” 
Therefore beware, my good lad, not to 
learn, what you will certainly wiſh to un- 
learn ; what can never do you, any good ; 
but muſt do you great harm. | 

Were you accuſtomed to ſwearing, and 
to die without repentance, what wili follow 
but everlaſting puniſhment in the world to 
come ? Shen; #0 


Lawl:ſs 
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ut, Commerce with Women turns the Bie, of Men. from, Hao 


IT was nobly ſaid, that << ſelf-denial/is 
the moſt. exalted pleaſure, and the con- 


queſt of evil deſires, the moſt noble 


triumph.“ Many a, man who has given 


himſelf up to a bad woman, and ſelt the 


ſorrows which attended it, may peu cif 
this truth in anguiſh of heart. 

Many a brave young man tek broghht 
himſelf to an early grave, who might have 
failed round the world, and drubbed our 
enemies in every part of it. 

The Wiſe man ſays t The ſorhicator 
mall be puniſhed in the ſtreets of the eity; 
and, where he a: he mall * 
taken.“ nn "ant; be; 30 
— If thou give thy. foul the dad des 
pleaſeth her, ſhe will make thee a „ 
ſtock to thine enemies. 

Speaking of a harlot, or led . wo- 
man, he inſtructs us in theſe remarkable 
words, which you ought to engrave on your 
heart: * Her end is bitter as . 
ſharp as a two · edged ſward, l 

« She lieth in wait, as for Sede in- 
creaſeth the tranſgreſſions among men. 


hen 4 


Her feet go down to death: her ſteps . 


take hold on hell.” 

This deſcription is Juſt the conttary of 
what is aſeribed to Virtue, by the te wi 
author: | 

Her ways are aged of PR of 
all her paths are peace.” 

How comes it, then, that virtue is not 
conſtantly preferred, and her enemies re- 
| jected with diſdain? Becauſe ſome men 
forget that they are rational and accountable | 
beings ; or for a ſhort gratification in the 
poiſoned arms of an abandoned woman, 
againſt the light of their minds, hazard re- 
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putation, health, and even their ere al- 
vation 2 
When you go into the world, beware; 
10 ata diſtance; ſhun this wickedneſs} as 
you would ſhun the devil, whoſe work it is: 
avoid it as diſeaſe; and pain, and early death; 
for hell and 1e dwell = the habira= 
tions of harlots. © 3 
——— dee among fooliſh 
men, is very fatal. Many more die of the 
foul diſtaſe, and of the diſordets which are the 
ordinary conſequences of this vice, than i is 
imagined e it le pattieulatly fatal to men 
n TYATYES 
The ſiti of fornication is —_ by the 
thriftian law, JG 1 $1803 196 +38 
We find it ſo by the declaration made by 
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vice is 1 fo offenſive Oed: that, "i no for- ; 
nicator, adulteret, or unclean perſon, ſhall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 

He who lives or dies in the commiſſion of 
this ſin, you pircoive, ſeeks his « own de- 
KruRion; - a 

What work for repentance do men make 
by their vices! Who can ſay he ſhall live 
a day to repent, or that he is n 
have a heart to his life? - 

If we mean to end our lives bappily, we | 
muſt begin them virtuouſſy. 


hen you go into the eld take care, 
I ſay, who you make your moſt intimate 
companion, man or woman.” Seek for young 
men who have the fear of God before their 
eyes : for if you do not ſeek the company « of 
ſich, you may eaſily fall into the company 
of others of a contrary character ; and fol- 
lowing. their counſel or example, become A 
victim to your own folly. - 7 
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Ange u . more ina then = . au 


OTHING is more common among 
men, than to make up in anger what 
they want in reaſon, as if anger and rage 


| were good ſubſtitutes for want of eee 
or want of kindneſs. 


Whether a man be rich or poor, if his 
paſſions are not controlled by his reaſon, he 
is in perpetual danger of falling a ſacriſice to 
them. n 
Pride is generally at the bottom of anger; 


Ad this i is the more immediate repreſentative 
of the prince of darkneſs. | 
Anger is a child of pride, | 
The great Lord of nature, Chriſt * 
Son of the living God, admoniſhes all of 
us to follow him, uſing theſe memorable 
words : Learn of me, for I am meeł and 


lowly of heart, and you ſhall find rel unto 
your ſouls.” 


Now, my good lad, let me aſk you how 
8 
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it is poſſible for him who is wrathful, and 
ſuffers himſelf to be hurried into the extra- 
vagance of evil words, or evil deeds, by 
anger, to find that reſt in his ſoul which the 
world cannot give, nor take away ? 

Reſt is to be found only in meekneſs, and 
Jowlineſs of heart. 

Reaſon, judgment, mercy, and charity 
towards our poor fellow creatures, all unite 
in checking anger : for after all that can be 
faid, if they are in the r:ght when we differ 
with them, how can we complain of them ; 
and if they are in the wrong, they are ſo far 
objects of compaſſion. 

The ſame moderation and bumility which 
will give you a command of yourſelf, neyer 
to become a prey to evil deſires for women, 
will aſſiſt you to reſtrain that fiery paſſion 
of anger. 

The Wiſe man ſays, ** Anger « dwells in 
the boſom of fools. 

<« geeſt thou a man that is haſty i in his 
words, there is more hope of a fool than of 
him,” 

« Grievous words ftir up anger.” 

Can any man of common ſenſe deny this 


Malice and Haired in the Heart, are but 


HE admonition I have given you againſt 
anger, holds equally ſtrong againſt ma- 
lice, which is but another name foranger : 
though malice works more flowly, it is not 
the leſs dangerous, 

As to revenge, it is the poor content of 
little minded people, who have not courage 
enough to forgive an injury. It is an effect 
of anger and malice combined. We ſome- 


times give it the name of reſentment, If pru- 
dence puts us on our guard, not to expoſe | 


ourſelves to inſult, ſo much the happier ; but 
our holy writ alſo declares againft returning 
evil for evil. 


He has the moſt courage and the nobleſt 


ſpirit, who ſooneſt forgives his friends, or 
his enemies, his companion or a ſtranger, In 
forgiving, we imitate our heavenly Father, 
who is flow to anger, and his mercy beyond 
Mk great to all the children of 
men. 

There is a ſaying left on the moſt ancient 
record, which can never be effaced. 


to be true ; or that it ſhould not put us on 
our guard what words we utter ? | 

You may obſerve how much more decent 
gentlemen are, than the vulgar who aſs on 
five language. 

We need not to be very wiſe to res 
every day of our lives, that from words pro- 
ceed blows, wrath, malice, revenge, and the 
fad train of evils which confound all order. 

The more eaſy it is to obſerve the conſe- 
quence of anger, the more is the Almighty 
gracious, to put us on our guard. 

Knowing this, my good boy, remember 
what the man moſt famous for his wiſdom 
ſaid two thouſand years ago, and let it be the 
conſtant rule of your life; write it on the 
tablet of your heart; think of it conti- 
nually, till it becomes a as familiar as the 
call af nature for food. 

In all circumſtances Aa, that 4 
ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath.” And if 


there is ſuch a wonderful power in gentle 


words, who in his wits would uſe harſh 
ones? Let your arguments be hard: but 
clothe them in ſoft words. Be ſtrong and 
manly in ſenſe, but gentle in manners. 


other Manar for Comiberce <vith the Devil, 


He that revengeth ſhall find vengeance 
from the Lord; and he will ſurely wan 
ſins in remembrance.” 

All men pray, that their fins- may not 


be remembered; What a ſad ſentence, then, 


is this againſt the revengeful ! 

But how can it be otherwiſe ? If inſtead 
of forgiving your brother his treſpaſſes, -you 
make yourſelf not only judge, but jury and 
executioner alfo, and puniſh him with ſeve- 
rity, will not God puniſh you ? 

When you'pray to be forgiven, as you for- 
give, and beg God to pardon.you, for your 

| own offences, take care that you do not act 
as if you invited your own puniſhment, and 
ſought for vengeance againſt yourſelf, at the 
high tribunal of the eternal Gad ! 

Beware, my good lad, how you feed one 
ſpark of malice in your breaſt : ſeek to do 
good even to your enemies, and your heart 
will be a ſtranger to malice. | 


Kindneſs 


L iy } 
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Kindneſs, to our fellow Creatures the true Fountain of Plaaſurt., 


TAVING ſo far determined what you 

,, Ought not to do, with regard to any in- 

dulgence not warranted by prudence, nor al- 
lowed by any law that comes from God, 
enquire what you ſhould da. 

Learn to diſtinguiſh, and you will find 
more comfort to yourſelf, and reputation 
with the reſt of the world, from findueſi, , 
good humour, and ſincere affection towards 
others, than in any GatisfaQtion yau can have 
in their ſufferings, though you could puniſh 
them ever ſo ſeverely, ds they offend 
you. 

The braveſt men; and ſuch 4 as face death 
with the greateſt reſolution, are generally 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed for god humour, and a 
pleaſing temper. The reaſon is ſelf-evident; 
they are at peace in their own boſoms : they 
know that the condition of living is to die; 
and if they conquer death, or the fear of 
death, they, in effect, conquer the world, 
To them who live as they ſhould, they think 
of dying as a neceſſary event, and therefore 
muſe on it with a calm indifference. 

To be free from reſentments is a proof of 
a.good mind; and what good have bad men 
uſually done to comfort their own ſouls ? 

In regard to unkindneſs and enmity; 
we are admoniſhed by the Wiſe man: 

„Remember "BY end, and let way 
ceaſe, 3”, 


He alſo charges us 7 7 Remember 
r death; and abide in the com- 
mandments.“ 


By putting corruption u death, he 
muſt mean the corrupt ſtate of the human 
mind; and by death, and abiding in the 
commandments, that there is no N 
in the grave. 

The more experience we have, the more 
we know of that corruption; but the great 
end of our religion is to keep us quiet, by the 
conſideration of what we owe to God, our 
neighbour, and ourſelves. | 

Poor mortals as we are, were the good 
providence of God withdrawn from us, for a 
ſingle day, what could defend us from being 
blaſted ; or falling like leaves in autumn, by 
the winds of heaven ? | 
We are all going forward to a ſtate beyond 
the grave; and ought, above all things, to 
live in true friendſhip with each other. 
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Why ſhould man be the diftur cher M may, 
It is, in effect, diſturbing Raf, 
diſturbing his on ſoul! _ 

To love our neighbour as ourſelves, 15 
only way to ſecure his affiftance ; and with- 
out it, how are we to live ? * 

Man degends on man for mutua] "aid and 
ſupport, _ 

How are mankind to ſecure the * of 
God, if they do not comply with whe condi 
tions of that love 7 ö 

And how can any perſon avoid being mi- 
ſerable, withaut the protection, the favgur, 
and the help of God ? 

© You ſeg how the happinets of both worlds 
is joined together. Every event in life pro- pro- 
claims the folly and ſinfulneſs of a ſpirit un- 
controlled by the fear of offending God, 
who we well know ought to be in all our 
thoughts, | 

Think of this maxim, that. ni me | are 
always conſtant. to their friends, and forgive 
their infirmities,. knowing that themſelves 
have many: they are no leſi mederatein their 
reſentments towards their enen, 10. hopes 
they may become rid. - ff i 

On the. other ſide, ws clay badly 
minded, will not give themſelvey.,time to 

conſider what. is right; but being proud and 
ſelf-conceited, continually deviſe fraward 
things, and bring miſchief to pas. 
— Buſy yourſelf, young. man, in good of- 
fices to others; as 4 duty you oe to your - 
ſelf, and as a mark of true ſelf- love, for ſo 


it certainly is 


Mind your own buſineſs, d. you will 
have the fewer temptations to be diſpleaſed: 


and you will always be in a better capacity 


to cheek your reſentments, when you are 


provoked. | 

The fault of aacthes that offends. you, can 
afford no reaſon for you to offend . 

You may endanger your own ſafety by a 
haſty reſentment z but what gud can it 
do? ' 

He who may have 4. you one il turn, 
may do you another; and, perhaps,' he 


- wiſhes for nothing ſo much, as to make you 


angry ; as this may afford him an e 

nity of expoſing you. f 

If you are not ſo cunning 28 your adver- 

ſary, he may have the ſuperiority on the fide 
F of 
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of doing miſchief; but, in the end, it may 
coſt him many a bitter tear, 

You ſee how eaſily reſentments may prove 
as a ſharp ſword turned againſt * own 
boſom. 

Buſy yourſelf, I ſay, in doing good: let 
others, if they are ſo unwiſe, do evil. 

Do good, and you will be loved, and ho- 
noured, atleaſt by thoſe who are good. 

If you ſhould be inſulted by thoſe who do 
evil, the evil will recoil on themſelves : 
whatever it may be to you, it muſt be hurt- 
ful to them. You try your patience, and 
appeal to heaven's high throne, before which 
you muſt one day come. 

The chri/tian doctrine is, love your ene- 
mies: that is, do not treat them ill, or as 
if you hated them; but do them all the good 


you can, conſiſtent with your other duties. 


Advantages of your preſent Situation, and the Duty of Peacefulneſs. 


I N regard to your preſent ſituation, my boy, 

you are at ſchool to learn how to culti- 
vate, not theſe fields only, but your own 
mind alſo. Attend to both, that they may 
bring forth their fruits, and that your life 
may be happy. Learn how to teach your 
children hereafter, that they may teach 
theirs, and generations yet unborn bleſs your 
memory. 

That which you ſow, you will reap. 
While you ſow good ſeed in the earth, by 
the hand of induſtry, that it may bring forth, 
fow good ſeed in your mind alſo, that your 
foul may at length reap the harveſt of im- 
mortal joy. 

If any quarrel or * ſhould hap- 
pen; as a friend to your companions, try to 


Duty to Parents and Maſters expreſſive of Duty to God. 


A Fuft man is honourable and reſpectable. 

We ought to hold him in high eſteem 
for his juſtice: but for a good man, we ought 
even to die. By good, we mean a perſon 
not only juſt, but merciful, tender-hearted, 
gentle in manners, ready to oblige and ſerve, 
we may almoſt ſay, even to die for us. 

This leads us to the conſideration of the 
vaſt debt we owe to our parents. 

Duty to parents is one of the command- 
ments of God. When they do not act as 
they ought, we muſt draw a curtain, and 
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Think of the mercy and forbearance of 
God towards all the children of men, 

Obſerve how kindly the earth provides for 
us I Is it not under the direction of God:? 

Even when the clouds look dark, as if 
they were frowning on the children of the 
earth, even then they drop marrow and * 
neſs in gentle ſhowers. 

Thus you ſhould do. Even when you 
have cauſe to be angry, you ſhould meditate 
good ; at leaſt the good of bringing your op- 
ponents to a right ſenſe of their own con- 
duct. AR as a brother and a friend to 
mankind ; and forgive others their treſpaſſes, 
as you expect the forgiveneſs of yours. 

Attend ſtrictly to what you ſay, when you 
repeat the Lord's Prayer ; and kindneſs to 


your ſellow- creatures will flow from your 
heart in ſtreams. 


make peace, and promote mutual forgive- 
neſs. But when this cannot be done, if you 
appear as a fair evidence before your captain, 
and your judge, it is a duty next in rank. 
He will enter into the merits of the cauſe, 
and do juſtice, 

Repreſent facts, worthy of being repre- 
ſented, fairly and candidly, whether they 
happen in the field, or under this roof : do it 
without malice, and —— every ſpark 
of revenge. 

Read this article with attention before you 
complain, 

Be ſorry for another's faults; ſo ſhall} 
your own be the more eaſily forgiven, and 
you will become the friend and the delight 
of your companions and mankind. 


weep over their weakneſs. If they act pro- 
perly, that is, religiouſly, and as good ſub- 
jects ought to act, the obligations to them, 
for their kindneſs to us, are ſo much the 
ſtronger. I ſay kindneſs : without their ten- 
derneſs and fatherly care, how could we 
have ever been reared from the tender infant 
ſtate? we muſt have periſhed : the hand of 
the parent is the hand of God, 
If you intend to obey your God, our 
common father and friend, obey your pa- 
rents: if you do your duty to them, the 

world 


( 
world may be as fathers to you: and if you 
do it not, you will be as thoſe bad children, 
of whom the Wiſe man ſays, © The eye 
that mocketh his father, and deſpiſeth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
ſhall pick it out, and the young wa ſhall 
eat it,” 

The worſt of evils may be expected to fall 
on thoſe who are diſobedient to their parents, 
The fame often happens to thoſe who diſ- 


obey their maſters, who are appointed by 


Providence as parents, 

Vengeance is threatened againſt thoſe 
who treat parents unworthily, or diſreſpect- 
fully. Duty to them repreſents duty to God, 

who commands us to honour our parents. 
Carry this always in your thoughts; that 
poverty and riches, adverſity and proſperity, 
death and life, come from him who rules the 
world. 


The great God and Father of men and 
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angels, who governs all chings, overlooks 
not even a fly, much leſs the nobleſt crea- 
ture on the earth, which is man. 858 

When man acts as he ought to do, the 
heavens ſmile on him. He carries a heaven 
in his own boſom; which no power on earth 
can take from him. He is armed at all points, 
and fitted for all trials. Let him take care 
that his cauſe be good, and he will ſurely 
conquer, or fall to riſe again in glory ! 

Accuſtom yourſelf to look up to your cap- 
tain, as your friend who means to do you 
all the good he can, He is the repreſenta- 
tive of your father and your mother. Hei is 
put in authority over you, 

Command is eſſential to the well-being of 
this eſtabliſhment; and if obedience is in 
concert with it, be aſſured it will make the 
ſweeter muſick to your ears, and render you 
much the happier. 


The great Care of Mankind fbewn by the Creatir of the World. 


S you grow up to manheod, apply your 

thoughts, as often as you ariſe from 
your bed, to the conſideration of the good- 
neſs of the gteat Parent of mankind in pre- 
ſerving you; and while you act a good part 
comfort yourſelf, that his mercies paſt are 
pledges of his future favour z and that what- 
ever evil may befall you, which you had not 


wiſdom to foreſee, nor ſtrength to ward off, 


yet that ſo long as you are good, it may con- 
tribute to your good, becauſe it may increaſe 
your virtue: and we are aſſured, that all 
things happen for good to the good, upon the 
principle that a good uſe is made of every 
event, 

Seek the applauſe of your own conſcience, 
rather than the opinion of others ; remem- 
bering, that when you ſpeak of good, with 
reſpe& to God, it is the * that will be ſo 
for ever! 

Whatever your fortune may be, proſpe- 
rity renders men vicious oftener than adver- 


ſity z and the latter generally diſcovers vir- 
tue moſt, In humble life, virtue may be 


diſcovered; and virtue is not the leſs virtue 
on account of our condition: all is open as 
the noon day brightneſs to the eye of God! 
Firſt conſider, that as ſurely as there is a 
world, there is a God that made it; and that 
his power is as far beyond that of the greate/f 


monarch, as his goodneſs and wiſdom exceed 
the comprehenſion of the wiſe/? and bet of 
men. 

You know that God made the won for 
you ſee it. You may as reaſonably, conclude 
that he governs it, or how would the ſea 
know its bounds ; the ſun ſhine on the earth; 
or the earth bring forth her increaſe, regu- 
larly, to ſupport our lives? 

Obſerve how your own work in the field 
proſpers under your hands. It cannot be 
chance. There is a power above that go- 
verns all nature, and provides for man ſo li- 
berally, out of the earths, of ' which he was 
made. 

As the eyes of a good ſervant wait on the 
hand of his maſter, and he is ready to obey 
his commands, ſo muſt you be ready to learn 


and to obey the commandments of God, the Al- 


mighty Lord and Governor of the world; 
even the God who made you, and all things 
that are made; he who diſperſes the miſt ; 
who ſtills the raging of the waves; who 
knows all our thoughts, and fees every 
action of our lives. 

Be aſſured that you are as much the c care 
of God, as if you had been born in a palace. 
What is the deciſion of the wiſeſt man that 
hiſtory has recorded? 

« Better is the pobr, that walketh in his 

uprightneſs, 
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uprightneſs, than he that is perverſe in his 


ways, though he be rich, though he be a 
king, though he be any thing the world can 
make him. An honeſt man is the nobleſt 
work of God.“ 

And let any ſenſible man, who has any 
feeling of wants reſpecting virtue, and the 
account he is to give at the tribunal of hea- 
ven, conſider theſe ſayings for a moment, 
and he will pronounce that no great ſtretch 
of wiſdom is neceſſary to diſcoyer them to be 
true and righteous, for this plain reaſon, that 
the things of this world paſs away quickly; 
the things of the next endure for ever ! 

Do you not perceive, that there is as good 


reaſon, why you ſhould be careful to behave 
well, as if you were the ſon of a gentle- 


man ? 

As you deſire to learn what you are to do, 
to render yourſelf acceptable to God, and 
all good men, under all accidents which may 
happen to you; carry it conſtantly in your 
thoughts, that God hath been merciful to us 


all, even beyond all conception. This is 


' apparent to every believer, by his ſending 


his only Son Jeſus Chrift into the world to 
teach us his will. Even the Saviour of the 
world, (moſt wonderful to think of ) came 
from the boſom of his Father, perfect man, 
as well as perfect God, to die on the croſs; 
and he certainly did ſuffer this ignominious 
death for you and all mankind. 

You find by your New ' Teſtament, and 
the concurrent teſtimony of the chriſtian 
world, that the Saviour of mankind ſealed 
the truth of what he taught us in bis Goſpel, 
with his lead: and then, riſing from the 
dead, aſcended in triumphant glory . into 
heaven, where he now fits at the right hand 
of God, interceding for all ſinners who 
truly repent and amend their lives. 

Now, my lad, will you not be very careful 
to avoid offending ſo good a God? Will 
you be ſo raſh as to offend him whoſe 2 
no man on earth can reſiſt ? 


A wounded Conſcience, wvho can bear ? 


Conſciouſnefs of doing well, is ſaid to 


be muſic at midnight. No ſcene of 
darkneſs, or the horrors of burſting elements 
furrounding you, can deprive you of it. It 
is a feaſt at all hours, and in all places; not 


what is commonly called pleaſure ; for it is 


joy to the heart; a calm joy, which 
triumphs in the heart and underſtanding, 
even in ſpite of ſickneſs, pain, and want, 
You are a chriſtian: as ſuch you ſhould 
learn that every wicked man muſt be a ſlave 
to fear, ariſing from guilt, as the forerunner 
of the puniſhment that awaits ſinners ; and 
this is one of the ſevereſt kinds of miſery, 
and avoidable only by a virtuous life. 
It is a guilty conſcience which makes men 


diſſatisfied, and occaſions mumuring, diſ- 


content and fearfulneſs. The wicked flce 
when no man purſueth; but the W 
are bold as a lion.“ 

It is conſtantly Les, that a habit of 
pleaſantneſs, good-humour, and pious re- 
ſignation to the providence of God, and the 


evil accidents to which life is ſubject, renders 


men an over-match for any evil that can 
befall them ; for good-humour, ſupported 
by a good conſcience, ſmiles, even when 
Death holds up his dart, 

God being our common Father, all is under 
his direction! 

Hope always for good; for ſooner or later 
goed will happen to thoſe who obey God. 
Wait his time, and feaſt on the conſciouſ- 
neſs of doing and intending good, 


The greateſt Bleſſing a Man can enjoy is Peace of Mind. - 


THERE is not a word in our language 

more common than happineſs; but 
when we come to examine things to the bot- 
tom, we ſeldom find that happineſs goes fur- 
ther than eaſe and contentment, or comfort. 
We are apt, indeed, to imagine that many 
are very happy, though perhaps they enjoy 
no eaſe nor comfort. Whoever envies their 
condition, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 

2 


be ignorant of the circumſtances which 
attend it. 

The good, in all ſtations, muſt be happy 
in the end, becauſe they are good; as the 
wicked will be miferable, becauſe they are 
wicked. So Gop, who governs the world 

with wiſdom and juſtice, has appointed 
This ought to be your comfort, and the 
ſubject of your joy : that the mercies of God 
are 


quently common to the rich and pot. 
_ You cannot expect to proſper unleſs you 
are ſober and faithful 3 and to be faithful to 
God and not to men-izimpaſſible.. Nap will 
it avail you to learn how to get your bread, 
or to keep your body from periſhing by hun- 
ger, if at the ſame time you neglect your 
—— o 1 neee 
P o 
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Herre . up your mind, even 

to be happy in the thought which is 
apt to make the rich wretched, the thought 
of death ; call to remembrance that which 
is declared by the God of Truth': The life 


of man conſiſteth not Tie rarer rnd 


he poſſeſſeth. = 
It is well a mad with 
plenty ; and that ſome, who might have been 


eaſily tempted to evil by the power of riches, 
are rendered happy, even in poverty. 
Every man who is not a fool, knows that 
Nature makes but flender demands on us, 
Pod and raiment, and from the in- 
clemency of the ſky, are neceſſary, and 
eafily obtained by r oe hog 
as are mad enough to prefer lying down 
in a ditch, may die there. Many and ftrangs 
mad tricks do lazinefs and cowardice play. 
Conſider, whatever may be vulgarly ima- 
gined to the contrary, how kindly and gra- 
ciouſly the providence of God diſpenſes, with 
an equal hand, the happineſs which this 


world is capable of affording, to the poor 


as well as the rich. And conſider our Sa- 


viour's Parable of Dives and Eazarus. 


True piety, and health, are beyond all 
price, But if health forſakes you, and you 


dauer Mn aries Lift * bg 
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nor the love of God, ever forſake you. Bind 
them about bur neck. Wear them im your 
boſam. Write them on the tablet of you 
heart. | So ſhall you be happy among che 
children of men; becauſe this will rendes 
you a dutiful child of our heavenly Father, 
* N ee 
rely + © 
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Ret eaten ew ee | 
if you incline your heart to'the Almighty, 
he will never forſake you,” |<. Acquaint 
yourſelf with God, and be at peace.“ 

Convince yourſelf that of all kinds of g- 


vert, the greateſt is the poverty of the mind. 


Thoſe who have not compaſſion for their 
fellow-creatures, nor a ſenſibility of their 
own faults and fins, are the pooreſt, in the 
trueſt ſenſe, of all the children of men. 

To wh trends ace, is not 
peculiat to the rich, nor the Hurnad. Solid 
worth and genuine virtue are confined to ng 
condition, 8 

Who can pretend to greater wiſdom or 
happineſs, than to be fit to live, and fit to 
die? This, in effect, is the glory of a man. 
With reſpe& to his ſocial nature, he engages 
other people to wiſh him to live ; and with 
regard to himſelf, he enjoys ſv much tran- 
quillity of mind, that life or death are ſo far 
indifferent, that he calmly purſues his pro- 
per happineſs 2s a man. « 

The way to obtain this glorious fituation, 
is to ſeek for uſeful employment; and whe- 
ther in peace or war, by land or fea, to la- 
bour for honeft bread, that you may enjoy its 
ſweets as the reward of hong. 


ks i is Ae Nad , el AA 


from the frame of its conſtitution and 
government, the people might be the moſt 
happy on earth; but it requires more virtue, 
on our part, than we feem to be aware of. 
We live under the beſt laws, but there 
is more reaſon to fear their being broken 


by the great, who are appointed the guar- 


dians of thoſe laws. Obey them for your 
own ſake: obey them for your ſecure 


you are a ſubjeQ in a kingdom, where, 


enjoyment of life, and property, and all the 
comforts of a peaceful habitation. 

The more reſpect you pay to the King, 
and the grun, of your country, the more 
honour you do yourſelf. 

You will find, as you grow up, what it 
is to honaur the king, as the firſt magiſtrate, 
and the head in church and ſtate. To cheat 
him, is to defraud the public; and this is as 
great a fin, as to cheat any private perſon. 


Let them, who attempt to reaſon, make 


-. 4 OI what 
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what they can of this kind of fraud, it! is 
cheating. | The commandmantoisy „ hou 
ſhalt not ſtebd x? that is, of mo perſon or 
communĩty. Thou ſhalt hot take, or apply 
to thine on / uſe, that whichibelongs to an- 
cher. II zin Sinne ; gem to 1TH (tf 
ou Haverchdardo of iperfors lithey call 
brug ll his is ſbft name! givuinits thoſe 
who rob the public of » therdwetiosnappointed 
to be paid by law. But it is theft and rank 
ingratitude to the government _ we 
ve live and are protected. * 
1 When we arg, injured, vd appeal to 
laws: in them we find redreſs, But if, we 
trample / on thoſe. aws, on depyive them of 
the means of ſupportintz government, e 
do what in Ius lies to deſtroy the very 
laws vg depend on for every ching we hold 
dear. noittgyrnr n e e a 
If taxes; were not paid ſufficient to ſap- 
ol q 1) „nit bar elt net 


„i flow 
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N EXT r to the king, ;you muſt pay | bor 
ndr po. the fly; and, the king him; 
ſelf is the head of the church. . 

Ta deſpiſe phe g lis. a firſt "hep, o 
wards, deſpiſing, religions qng. he that de- 
ſpiſeth religion muſt be Ga vileſt outcaſt c of 
the earths, nn, cee We be 
frays.... QI { 


n Hs 01 2ld0% 1 


N 


with all, thy, Lay and. reperence his priefts: s - 


love Him that ade, thee, . with, Al 1 YAY, 


ſtrength, and forfake not hig Miniſters, * w | 


To, proye, that, you fear God, ſhey, re- 
ſpe to bis immydigte ſervants, the preachers 
of the goſpel of Chriſt. And if you dili- 


gently attend to them, they, will ſee that their 


labour is not in vain, and will be de mare 
inclined to attend to you. 


A good minit ſter of the goſpel of. Chriſt, 25 


9 n 


pott government; how! is:government/ to be 
ſupported, or wei preven tei from going into 
canfulion ? The queſfion being put to bur 
Sauicun, he charged the Frws, and all genera - 
tions, o © recidex:cunto!:Gwfar the things 
which were Cæſars M5 hall we diſobe him N 

Unieſs you pay 007 thevutmoſt!) in! your 
power hat is demandedriby law, vou not 
cal qiſobey Chriſt, but ab you deſtroy laws, 
you deſtroy your ſecurity of liberty and ie: 

Every one who hath a will to do good, 


equal tò his power, in his ſtation, is worthy 


gb, þonowr;.,, But, if he who is appointed 
Rrovidence;to. fill aythrancy, is treated 
diſcaſpect, and even robhed of what belongs 
to him ; can it fail of, heing highly offenſive 
to the great pᷣgvexeign of the world ? How 
can be pretend to epmplain of) thieves and 
robbers, who himſelf robs the chief 'magi- 


ſtrate of tha means of protecting his people? 
* r geen el * yore ti 4. | IS © . N 
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%a hes mn 04's 
myſt be A ood man, a and a, 3 * 1 
alſo a miniſter of the goſpel of Chriſt, ap- 


pears Jike a true. meſſenger from heaven, to 


guard ws: from the wiles gf the devil, „ 

+ Be jt your chief concern. on all occaſions, 
to pay the, honour and, ceſpect due to the 
clergy. | Humility and gandour recommend 
the, unlettered to men of knowledge an 
learning, beyond all other, pretences, 

A glergyman, who is a man of good * 
derſtanding, and \regl piety, will ever take 


_ &light, in comforting and aſſiſting thoſe 


who apply to him, in any diſtreſs of mind, 
or under any conſciouſneſs of ſin, in which 
advice ig needed. But repentance that con- 
ſiſts in ſorrow for what, is paſt, and amend- 
ment of life, is ſo neceſſary, that without it 
the making confeſſion of offences which 
trouble the mind, cannot avail. 


gn 1 0 1 you bee God, keep holy the Sabbath D. = 7 


HE fir CD of the. ſabbath; by 

the command of God, appears to have 
been, that men periodically celebrating the 
creation, might adore the Creator, the one 
true Ged, and bal thus guarded againſt ido- 
* ut bas dont ai 


Cbareles tg. the tien of, God; and 


airs theſe are found, they are confeſſedly 
the proper places: for chriſtians to meet in, 
ſot this celebration; and with one united 


voice * ph their oa _ * 5 par- 
don; and worſhipping him in ſpirit and in 
truth, prepare their minds for a ſober. and 
religious life.. 477 
The higheſt honout a man can enjoy, i- 
to worſhip God: but it muſt be done in ſpi- 


rit and in truth; otherwiſe it is mock devo- 


tion, or the offering of a foal, who does not 


conſider, that he 1 48 doing evil., al ills 
The attention of the mind 8 very 


5 much 
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« 4nd you mult thew 2 
© fore him who H A5 | 
& ko all the ends of the, x N to his true 
<< worſhippers and 8 2 to { TI 

=. themnſtlves oy ful, i the Lotd, Mn 
cc oice, and" I anks.“ 1 2 U 4d 


I'tien, 557 e 8 mad — 
alley are Al Ky I mf ops y to 
God. 4G 1G, 146 ed: Foy 1 18 
„Let the ſea make Hölle, abd 5 
therein is: big foulid worfd, "and, all that 
«dwell Hhtlein,” Let the flood Is chy, he 
ande, and ſet t 7 to gether 
te before the Lord, r he wil Ill come. 1 
«ee ktalth. Wich e Will N 
judge the Verla, and _ the "people with fie 
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This is the ＋ anguage of t the holy pfal miſt; 
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and this is the common ſenſe and inteptiog 
of the) worſhip of God ; and hether it be in 


public or {ha 1 is nat altered with 


Dit ol (don — FT) 27 11 4 


1 and, and "al that duell e on the earth, 
are to join in one common offering to their 
univerfal Lord. He who is the Lord / of na- 
ture, great, wonderful, and holy, muſt be 
| highly entitled, to the ee our prayers. 
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O than in his ſenſes can deny his de- 
""pendance on God. And to. magnify 
the Lord our God, and fall down before, his 
fociitool, bs not leſs agreeable 94% Tpiri- 
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preſumed, will be performed; an n vr regular manner in 120 22 


. as it is performed at church on Sundays, 
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ißt, one of the” cers generally. pray 
Halo rs on 8.25 ly, pray 


rew, as a bove — 
On your par r e wh 18 
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upon his name, and he heard them. He 
4% ſpake unto them out of his holy pillar,” 
(alluding to the awful conference the Al- 


mighty 


Jews) * ml they kept big _ imonies, and 
cc the law that he gave gh 
3 he breaks into is devour requeſt, 


he Lord our - 
« ſhi rw qua his holy Kt wean, 


* our God is holy!“ 14 hs 

That he made ue, ny ini poo is 
confeſſed ; Er to go into his 
gates with a is, thankful unta 
him, and ſpeak good of his name. And if 
we conſidet the reaſon. he afſjg 8, i 
all deſcription beautiful, and &ljghtful to 
the ſoul of main; forthe Lord i is gracious, 
„ his mercy is everlaſting, and his truth 
« endureth from geheration. to genera: 
b tion!“ 


We are told in another place, his truth 
ce 'endureth 'for ever : there is no end of hjs 
reatnefs.” Of this we are aflured, for 
uy infinite i in all perfection, ang his glory 
everlaſting ; and though man is but as A 
worm before him, yet if he obeys, he will 
be exalted, 'even but RS NY 
angels Oe.” 

You are a reaſonable, Being, and may 
conclude, that he who, does nof pray to God, 
does not appear to haye any dependance on 

im; and he, who, according to the Scrip- 
tures, lives without God ip the world, can- 
pot be ſaid to live under his protection; but 
is in a miſerable forlorn fate, with reſpect 
0 both worlds. | 

Whether the topic gentleman who may 
de one of your directors, or any other divine, 
or your captain, who may. occafiqnally offi- 
ciate, performs the office. of public wor- 


ſhip, it qught to be done iy 8 moſt ſerious 


manner. Kvery one is ta capſider what be- 
longs to his own duty, as to decent beha- 
viour ; and to his own foul, with regard to 
ſerious attention, 

Rejoice exceedingly in the happineſs 
.. which attends the performance of this duty. 
Pray fnom ygur heart, that as God is your 
father, he may þe your guide and pro- 


xeQor in all your eps, enen to the grave, 


from whence you will riſe again. 
. When any part of the holy ſcriptures, a 
ſermon, or pious diſcourſe is read, hear and 


attend; Conſider alſo what you have beard ; ; 


with Moſes the Eder of the 


reflect on it; imprint it on your memory, 
that you may be the better for i; and dh 
comfort your ſoul yrith the hopes of darmal life, 
which is the greateſt, the firſt, mop 
important object of devotion. 
None of us haye oo ets a 
the mercies of God, but through the merits 
wg Chrift ;, not gan — 
find mercy, if we never off for ĩt. 
"Therefore we pray to God, in the » name 
of Chriſt, whoſe proyer we call be Leda 
Prqer; this you gu. ri taught, þ 
ho from your infangy«.. — 
Take beed that you do not l 5 
K. repeat prayers, but pray from your hearts. 
and conſtantly, morning and night, ftand- 
ſitting, or lying down. | 
by, your preſent ſituation at ſchaol, being 
called upop at regular hours, Inceling is cer- 
tai} the rqper poſture of Watenen. 
and of courſe ygu muſt kneel. 
When you go! int. the world, pray as ſoon 
as you think of Prayings: and you will think 
of it, if you are in the habit of praying: 


PIs „Lay. inffantly, and mind what you fy. 
onſider that you are addyefling yourſelf 
to the great Lord of heaven and earth, who 
commands the windy, ſtilleth the raging of 
the waves, and making our fields fruitful, 
them our hearts with gladneſs. 

The more attentive you are, the nearer 
you approach him, though unſeen ; and the 
more mindful he will be of your humble pe- 
tition. 

Attention to what we ſay, is always 
manly, graceful, and worthy of praiſe; and 
nothing is more noble among the children of 
men, than to pray to God, and to 1 in 
him. Do this, and you will be a man in- 
deed, and all the hardſhips that may befall 
you, will appear light as air. 
Learn to repeat a few ſhort prayers with- 
out book ; you will find time enough to uſe 
them, whether, as I have ſaid, it be hneeling, 
or landing, ſitting, or lying down. | 

The three firſt prayers in the little Devo- 
tional annexed, are ſhort, and eaſily learnt ; 
the others, if you do nat learn them by heart, 
you may uſe them piouſly. 

By no means neglect learning to repeat 
without book a morning and evening prayer, 
and the Lord's prayer. They never can be 
any burthen to you, but they will caſe you 
under all other burthens, 
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When 
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When you are about to pray, conſider 
what, is meant, and that you ought to col- 
lect your thoughts, that your heart may keep 
n 2 yew r Thoſe who only 


repeat, words, without thinking of the 
meaning of thoſe words, © offer up the ſa- 
Ne EN uM. 


evil.“ 


"Ike eee TP and Faith, — E 


A,, a chriftian 1 , confider what it is you he- 
lieve T7 what real 9 univer- 
fally acknowledge. 


e oyr cars againſt all abr of evil 
diſk Shut your eyes againſt all objefts 
which may hurt the purity of your mind, 
calling to remembrance, | that Feſms. Chrift, 
the great Prince and friend of mankind, ſuf- 


\ This is ſomuch an article of the chriſtian 
faith; that no man can be called a chriſtian; 


who does not believe it. 


Every young perſon is raught to repeat 
the Belief, and to conſider it as 3 declaration 


of bis faith, and confequently to be careful 


te act according to jt, The ignorant ſome- . 
times confound it with projer, and call it by 


ſered a painful death on the croſs, that, that pame; but it is properly a falemn decla- 
through hi blood, you might þe ſaved from ration of faith, and aſſurance that there is a 
eternal puniſhment, and partake of. the ſtate of rewards * puniſhments. "we 
ercclalting joys of heaven | | eg e 
A bt. 132? = 22185 N 
Believe in Oiibo Father Almighty, —maker S$aints,—the Pie man Re- 


of heaven and earth And in Fe ſus 
Chrift his only Son our Lord; ho was 
conceived by the Holy Ghoft born of the 
Virgin Mary ;—ſuffered under Pontius Pi- 
late was crucified—dead and buried ;—he 
deſcended into hell the third day he roſe 
again from the dead ;—he aſcended into hea- 
ven,—and ſitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty ;—from thence he ſhall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. — 

I believe in the Hol Gb ;—the holy 
Cothobick Church ;—the Communion of 


ſurrection of the Body and the Life ever- 
* ——Amen. e | 

| Here you find Fo mutter for your at- 
tention, being an abridgment of the belief 


of a chriſtian, eaſy to be comprehended by 


thoſe who have faith in Chriſt. By deſcend- 
ing into hell, is to be underſtood the region 


of departed ſouls—and not that be could 
poſſibly ſuffer, as men who are ſinful may. 
And remember, as he roſe from the dead, ſo 


will you / 1 


The important Duty of ai the Sacrament of our F. | 


O be a chriſtian, a man muſt remember 
Chri in. He muſt remember him in the 
way which Chrj it himſelf requires to be re- 
membered in, No man can pretend to ſay, 
I will remember Chriſt, but not in the way 
« he has commanded.” The heart and un- 
derſtanding revolt againſt ſuch a wicked kind 
of ſpeech. | 
As you advance in days and weeks of life, 
your mind will open to the conſideration of 
the impartant matter contained in your be- 
lief, of which you make a ſolemn declara- 
tion, more than once, on every Sabbath-day. 
You muſt conſider one article after ano- 
ther, in order that you may comprehend and 
digeſt what you fay : and what is more 
familiar to the mind of thoſe who are true 
believers, than the facts they ſay they believe, 


and the faith they entertain, As your aſh 
ripens, ſo ſhould your faith. 

It may be hoped this ſchool will be truly 
a chriſtian ſchool ; a ſchool of chriſtian ſcho- 
lars, omiſſive in no duty of their religion ; 
but ambitious of the moſt glorious character 


among men, that of being the true worſhip- 


pers of God, after the manner of their fa- 
thers, who believed in Chriſt as the Saviour 
of the world ! 


If there ſhould be any confirmation within 
a reaſonable diſtance, the captain, having 


firſt ordered you to be queſtioned by a mini- 
ſter of the goſpel of Chrift, will haus di- 


rections to ſend you to be confirmed ; as our 
church directs. You could not anſwer 
for yourſelf when you was chriſtened, but 
you may now take your baptiſmal vow on 

H yourſelf, 
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yourſelf, as knowing = diſtinQion of good 


and evil. 
But whether you are ; cntitirgied or not, if 


you remember Chriſt, at his altar, ' as 


chriſtians are commanded to do, which is re- - 


ceiving the ſacrament of our Lord's Supper, 
you do, in effect, take on yourſelf the vow 
made for you at your baptiſm; and who on 
earth can do this for you, if you do it not 
for yourſelf? And you will have read, and 
heard diſcourfes, and prayed, Nike a' baby, if 
when you reach the age of keen, you. are 
not in a capacity of comprehending that 
Chriſt died for you, that you might live for 
ever; and that he required of u us all in expreſs 
terms to ſhew forth, 2 memorial of acknow- 
ledgment of his love for i us, even till his return 
in glorious majeſty to judge the world. 

Well then, if this is 2 part of your reli- 
gion; and if this ſchool is calculated: to 
ſupport the intereſt. of religion, 2nd make its 
ſcholars men,in good earneſt ; to diſtinguiſh 
them amidſt the ignorant who know not, 
and the wicked who do not regard what 
they know; this duty, among others, muſt 
be obſerved. ith 

Thus we may have the honour of ſhew- 
ing an example to ſchools of a very different 
kind, in point of expence and quality of ſcho- 
lars, what, belongs to our religion, as chri- 
ſtians, in which we are all ſo much intereſted. 

Young perſons going into the world with 
ſo much knowledge, and ſo much practice, 
in what they know relating to ſalvation, 
will acquire the means of ſecuring their faith, 
If you are wiſe, ſecure your faith in Feſus Chriſt, 
by making your er correſpond with 
it. N 


You ſay, that you believe Chriſt was 


eiche. died, and was buried : You are 


perſuaded that he ſuffered death on the crofs 
for the fins of the world: You will find in 
your New Teſtament, that he commanded 


us all, rich and poor, old and young, to re- 


member him, 'till his return to judge the 
world : and that we ſhould on no account 
forget him, or his commandment, how to re- 
member him, he has pointed out the method 
by which, it ſhould be done. 

That we are bound to obey this command, 

is as certain, as that we are bound to do any 
thing which he commanded. 

le has ſaid, Do this in remembrance of 


me; and what was it? To eat bread and 


drink wine in a ſolemn manner, as emblems 


of his body broken and his blood ſpilt; and 
as a ſolemn memorial of him, and our pro- 
ſeſſion of being his followers,” . "+ 4 

There is nothing in this duty that is dif- 
ſicult to underſtand: it is ſimply. a chriſtian 
duty, the breach of which cannot be diſ- 
penſed with, But not heing ſo generally in 


'uſe among people of your condition, they 


act as ſtupidly as if they really underſtood not 
their religion, and this 33 bas been ſhame- 
fully negledh: 

Now Tet this {ehiool | have the honour 
of practiüng this part of our religion, 


| avoiding the ſad conſequences of negli- 


gence, which has let in an inundation 
of wickedneſs. Not having ated in this 
particular 'as* if they were chriſtians, 
thouſands have forgoten that they were 


ſuch in other inſtances; and have not 


ſought the grace of God, with co 
hearts, either to promote their doing ge 

or preventing evil: and much ee 
has followed, to our great ſhame and re- 
proach. : 

| He. that, receives ; the Goribent of our 
Lord's Supper, receives an outward viſible 
ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace, as chil- 
dren are taught in their catechiſm. And 
what is this but an object which we ſee, ſeel- 
ing at the ſame time in our hearts that we 

are doing a duty towards God, and re- 
membering our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, that he 
may remember us / | 

The perſon who thus receives bread and 

wine at the altar, does indeed engage that 
he will be careful to abſtain from ſin : but 
what is he, if he does not mean to abſtain 
from ſin, whether he receives this ſacrament 
or not? | 

If he is a chriſtian, as ſuch he muſt re- 
member Chriſt, and in, and after the manner 
Chriſt himſelf has commanded us to remem- 
ber him. A boy of common ſenſe, at the 
age of fifteen, may comprehend this as well 
as a man of threeſcote. 

If he perſorms this chriſtian duty, and 
ſhould through human infirmity treſpaſs, he 
may ſay, © where is the man that ſinneth 
not?” But will he not the ſooner recover to a 
ſenſe of hisguilt, and repent ? And the ſooner 
he begins to be ſo much a chriſtian, though a 
very young man, the leſs ſubject he will be 
to forget his religion as he grows old: and 

he 
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he will always be the leſs ſubject to treſpaſs, 


becauſe be will always carry in his mind the | 


fron r ſenſe of what he owes to and 
his Vio Chriſt, WEL, uot f 
It may be __ 60 "this i is oo Fete 78 of 
our religious worlh hip. 2 5 parts 
et oy worſhip are vefal Be not 
more aw ful than þ rayer ; Vat b bolts, et 
ing neglected as 1 is, many fippoſe if to 
ſometfling tt Eaflly 'undlriitod, and; — 
it a reaſon to neglect N and Hon ele, 
when youtig, they edarfdiue negligent When 
old, and tive * ande die, a ff Hey aid tot 
underſtand, or void not attend to the com- 
mon ſenſe cf their religion. As eit 00 . 
When we pray to God, and ſuffer our 
miar to winde, 480 de bod Gf to 
collect our thoughts, we offer the fatrifice of 
fools : and (otitis at the altar, where we eat 
bread and drink wine in rerhemmbrance of our 
great friend and benefactor the Saviour of the 
world. Why ſhould we be afraid of doing 
what is right, fit, neceſſary, and tortiinanded 
by Chriſt, to be done? Pheie is much 
groater reaſon to fear danger from negle&ing 
his command. not goed war 
Can any thing be more agreeable towoom- 
mon ſenſe, than this conſideration; that our 
bleſſed Lord, our friend and redeemery juſt 
before his death, commanded ius to do the 
thing in queſtibon in remembrance. of. um; 
in remembrance of his great kindneſs, even 


to die for us; and can we decline an act of 


gratitude and duty to him ſo eaſily per- 
formed? 

Wnence comes ſo much widkednefs 
amongſt us? Is it ' becauſe we receive the 
ſacrament of out Lord's Supper as he com- 
manded? No; but it may be ſald; it is 
becauſe we do not receive it. We neglect 
this duty; and in this negligence, 791 
and neglect our religion. 


1 


Merely to aſpire at diſtinction is 450 a 


the object; ; for. that would be making our 
religion to anſwer worldly ends : but to do 
our duty as chriſtians, . let others do as they 
may, is the way to act right, with a view to 
both worlds; and that i is what wwe mean. 15 
There cannot be a greater abſurdity,. than 
the excuſe , uſually, made by many grown 
perſons, as if they abſented chemſelves from 
the table of our Lord, out af reſpect to it. 
The truth, is, they were ignorant when 
young, and they live ignorant and idle, 


„King as a ſervant who pretends he docs 


not obey his maſter's Wen dut of 


re to him. 

1 thoſe | who are ad © en 8 e 
their. ease, yer. li live , and 48 in this a of 
ne gende, are ve cowar „ as well a 

2955 8 and i "ans nous. e 2h a 
neplige nes is the effect of perverſeneh. 
fear e "they , end, after ents 
this feligious a d thatl 0h! in 
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Do you, in good time, what you ought to 
46; Bo hat you e rethülred, 2nd buſt 
in ine wefeies o Gad, hit all HE delt 
with yo. 11 yen dt truſt in his mites 


I 


ey; Where is your religion” And if yvu'd6 
truſt in ity why entertdln ' doubt; that yd 


ſball offend him by doing that which be has 
requifed you todo?! Tou may perceive how 
fooliſhly cee when they neglect 
a—_— Wok 9 ya 41. 84 bIIBB 

Wi. ate nt to apc that any perſom, 
haakes old, goes to the altar of Chriſt as 
an ox goes into aſtallyi.but that they under- 


Rand what they ate about, and that they ate 


doing what tbey-are-required and command- 
ed to do; and that they hope, by ſo doing, 
God will be the more merbiful 40 them. . 

In every ſhape aud ſorm that can be ima- 


0 e this chriſtian duty ought to be per- 


formed. Phe poor ate ſuid to be more im- 
mediately of the family of God; can the 


de leſs bound to be dutiful than the rich? 


You are as much a ebriſtian as the firſt lord 
in che land. Have you not a ſoul to be ſaved 


as well as het. us God any reſpecter of 


perſons? 8 We are, repeatedly told, that He 
is not. It js he that doeth She will a God 
chat is accepted of, him, ee e 


FM 


Evennow,at nnn ſebgg), 


| begin to think, and to do, what you ougbr, 
every thing in its proper, time and ſeaſon. 


. To obey. the commands of God and. our 


Saviour, is the ſum and ſubſtance ol the 
life of man; and that which ee 


him from the beaſt that periſnes. 
2 The 
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The COMMANDMENTS. 


1. P HOU ſhalt have none other gods but 
me * * 


II. Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any 
graven image, nor the likeneſs of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth. 
Thou ſhalt not bow down to them, nor 
worſhip them: for I the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God, and viſit the fins of the fa- 
thers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate n me z and 
ſhew mercy unto. thouſands in them that 
love me, and keep my commandments, _ 

III. Thou ſhalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain: for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his Pe 
in vain. | 

IV. Remember that thou keep, holy hs 
Sabbath · day. Six days ſhalt thou labour 
and do all that thou haſt to do; but the ſe- 
venth day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: In it thou ſhalt do no manner of 
work, thou and thy ſon and thy daughter, 
thy man- ſervant and thy maid-ſervant, thy 
cattle, and the ſtranger that is within thy 
gates. For in ſix days the Lord made hea- 
ven and earth, the ſea and all that in them 
is, and reſted the ſeventh day, wherefore the 
Lord bleſſed the ſeventh day, and hallowed 
it. | 


„ Ui 6 ef 
V. Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long i in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
VI. Thou ſhalt do no murder, - 

VII. "Thou ſhalt not commit adultery, . 7 

VIII. "Thou ſhalt not ftel. 

I. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs 
again thy neighbour... _ 

X. Thou ſhalt not covet. thy neigbbour's 
houſe, thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his ſervant, nor his maid, nor his 
ox, 3 n * that is his. 


v 


eee eee that 
theſe commandments, were given by God 
bimſelf, to the Fews, through their great 
leader Moſes, and fince that event confirmed 
to ut by Jeu Chriſt, who came from heaven 
to teach and confirm our obligations to obey, 
Nothing ismore eaſy tounderſtand, than theſe 
laws. Nothing can appear more neceſſary 
to the peace and good order of the world. Ir 
you hope for mercy after death, you muſt act 
an honeſt part, and carefully-obey theſe laws. 
It is \'monſtrous ignorance not to #now the 
commandments, and mon/irous. folly not to 
obey them, when'you know them. To dothis 


vou muſt pray to God for aps 


favour. 


MoRrNING date the foft 


Lord God Almighty, I humbly thank 
thee for thy care of me in the night paſt. 
Keep me this day from all harm; and VF 
my endeavours, that I may behave myſelf 
humbly, ſoberly,. and like a chriſtian, diſ- 
"_ all my duties with zeal and * 


The Lord's 


UR Father, which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, And forgive us our treſpaſſes, as toe 
forgive them that treſpaſs againft us. And 


lead us not into temptation : but deliver us 


from evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever, 


Amen. 
The Lord's prayer is of the greateſt value, 


lity. Let me continually call to mind, that 
it is by thy gracious providence my life is 
preſerved ; and deliver my ſoul, O God, in 
all danger! This I beg, for the ſake of 


Jeſus Chriſt, in whoſe moſt apr couls name 1 
further Py: 


PRAYER. 


not only from the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
its author, the Son of God, but likewiſe for 
the comprehenſive and humble petitions it 
contains, referring all to the will of the Moſt 
High, both in /ife and death, that we cannot 
conceive any thing ſo well ſuited to our 
wants and imperfe& ſtate. But it goes fur- 
ther, for we are commanded by him, when we 
pray, to uſe this prayer. Endeavour like- 
wiſe to learn by 22 the en ſhort 
prayers. 
2 Mor x- 
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Monwninc Praynn, the fe 


Almighty and merciful Lord, who haſt 

' fafely brought me to the beginning of 
this day; I beſeech thee to defend me from 
all temptations, that I may chearfully per- 
form the labours of the day, and never take 
thy name in vain, O guard me from all 
falſchood and N all cruel, urjult, 


Aud uncharitable words 2 = lg Ain t 
may even enjoy a good conſcience, and. fall 


Not into that everlaſting puniſhment which 


waits on impenitent ſinners. This I beg, 


O Lord, in the name of my bleſſed Wr 


and Redeemer, Jeſus Chriſt, 4 
Our Father, & o. 


WU . 


God, my father, and my friend, who 
haſt ſafely brought me to the beginning 
of this day ! defend me in it, through every 


hour, that I may not do any thing contrary Amen. 


s Hit iv r PRAYER, Pons 


oe Gat, my „ Anh Creator and Pre- 

ſerver, accept my moſt humble thanks 
for thy protection, and all the bleflings 1 
have received at thy hand. Forgive the fins 
J have committed againſt thee'this day, and 
make me thereafter to tretuble at the thought 
of doing any thing that is wrong. Give 
me, O Lord, a juſt ſenſe of thy being pre- 
dare Wn RO day we Night, by 
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to thy will; and that all my thoughts, 
words and deeds may be acceptable in thy 
ſight, n Chriſt our Redeemer. 


= 


fea and land; and that all my thoughts, 
words, and actions, are open to thy view. 
And among the manifold changes and 


chances of this mortal life, let my hopes ſe- 


curely reſt in thee, through the merits of my 


only Saviour Feſus. Chris; in whoſe bleſſal 
name I further call upon thee. _—_— 
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ede PRAYER, — 9 81 


0 Mereifal rate, and Almighty Pro 
teQor, on whom all the children of 
men depend for their preſervation, I now lie 


down to reſt, in humble confidence that thy | 


goodneſs, will keep me in ſafety; that I.may 
ariſe gefreſhed in, health and ſtrength of body 


| and mind, And when my preſent life ſhall 
end, 0 God receive my ſoul into that bap 


Rate, which chou! haſt prepared for thoſe who 


Jove . thee, and obey. thy commandments, 
This J. beg, through Jeu Chrs/t my Re- 
Acemer,. who died upon the croſs, that if 

obey thy, laws I may. be redeemed from my 


ſins. Amen. Our Father, &c. | 
Thoſe who go to ſea, and behold the 


wonders of the deep, orlive on more, thouls 
ſurely 'be equally well taught; 3 and ought 
always to live, as knowing that they arc, 


one day, to die. As rational creatures we 


are all accountable to God. We muſt pray 
to him, or he will certainly puniſh, us for 
our negligence... In ſickneſs, or in health, 
e dre hound $0 look up to him for comfort 
in diſtreſs, An Iver forget him in the day 
eh 1 -m nnn 271 

We live continually ac pain and 
Gickneſs, and ſhould learn what thoughts we 
ought toentertain under ſuch circumſtances, 
and how to reconcile ourſelves to all events 
with manly courage. 


For Aſiflance in performing all Chriſtian Duties. 


SSIST me, O Lord, in all mydoings, 
with thy moſt gracious favour, and 
give me thy continual help ; that in all my 
works, begun, continued, and ended in 
thee, I may glorify thy holy name, and 


«© - ” # 
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finally, by thy mercy, obtain execlaſting 
life, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, in whoſe 
moſt bleſſed name I further addreſs my 
prayer. Amen. 

Our Father, &c. 


: 7 
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For Succeſs againſt our Enemies in Time of War. 


O God of our Fathers, Almighty Lord of 

” Hoſts, Protector of Kings, and De- 
fender of Nations, ſend us thy help from 
above] ſhower down thy bleflings on our 
king and fellow - ſubjects, that we may ſcat- 
ter thoſe who provoke us to arms, Go 
forth with our fleets and armies, that the 
councils of our leaders may be directed with 
ſecrecy and wiſdom, and executed with 


vigilance and reſolution. Give thine angels 


charge over us who act under them, and 


protect us with thy ſtrength and mercy. 
Grant us, O Lord, a ſpeedy, ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace, that all the inhabitants af 
the earth, ſeeing thy power, may adore thy 
name) This we beg for the ſake of the 
Great Prince of Peace, even Chriſt the Sa- 
viour of the world. Amen. 


Is SICKNESS. 


M OST merciful God and tender Father, 
in whoſe hands are the appointments 
of life and death; grant me grace to conſider 
my ſickneſs and pain, as thy viſitation, to 
remind me of my fins and encourage my re- 
pentance, O God, forgive my paſt of- 
fences! Remove far from me all impatient 


thoughts, chat! may firmly truſt in thy gra- 


For REPENTANCE 


O God, inſpire my heart with a juſt ſenſe 
| and conſtant remembrance of my ſins 

paſt, that truly repenting of them, and 
amending my life through all my time to 
come, I may obtain thy pardon ! Forgive my 
| paſt offences, and let a juſt awe, and religious 
fear of thee, increaſe as my days ebb out, 
that I may conform my life to thy holy laws. 
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O Eternal God and merciful Father, by 
_ *_ whoſe everlaſting decree it is appointed 
to man once to die, grant me ſo lively a faith 
in thy word, and fo firm a confidence in thy 
mercy, that whenever it ſhall pleaſe thee to 
call me hence, I may be found maintaining 
thy cauſe, and thus calmly refigning my 
breath, finiſh my warfare, with joy! O 
bleſſed Redeemer Chri/?, who diedſt for ſin- 


ful man, and didf riſe again from the grave | 


and ParDon of SIN. 


cious promiſes, through Chrift the Saviour 
of the world. Comfort me, O Lord, un- 
der the ſorrows of my ſoul ; and whether 
in life or death, grant me thy gracious pro- 
tection, that I may ſtill rejoice. This I 
beg, for the ſake of Feſus Chrift, who died 
on the croſs, that, repenting of my fins, T 
might live for ever | Amen, 


Deliver me from the bondage of ſin, that I 
may enjoy a heart to underſtand, and a ui 
to obey thee! Defend me, O merciful Fa- 
ther, from the world, the flefh, and the de- 
vil, which war againſt my ſoul. Pardon all 
my offences paſt, and fave me, for the fake of | 
Jeſus Chriſt my Redeemer, who died on the 


croſs for the ſins of the world, Amen. 


For a AY DEATH, let it come when it may. 


thou who at the laft day wilt appear in 
thy glorious majeſty to judge the world, 
let me be found acceptable in thy fight, and 
hear with joy thy gracious ſentence, Come 
ye bleſſed children of my father, receive the king- 
dom prepared for you from the beginning of the 


. world.” This I beg, O God my Father, 


and my friend, for the ſake of the ſame 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour of the world. 


Amen. | 


— 
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FOR A CAUTIOUS AND PRUDENT CONDUCT» 


a :; 


TO YOUNG MEN PLACED OUT IN SERVICE ON SHORT; 
_ OR IN THE KING'S OR MERCHANT'S SERVICE, AT SEA. 


The tus Notion. of Liberty. 


NE of the firſt things we Britons talk 

of, almoſt as ſoon as we can ſpeak, is 
Liberty. When you go into the world, you 
will hear it ſpoken of by ſome who de, and 
ſome who.do net, underſtand what it really 
means. When rightly underſtood, it is one 
of the moſt glorious objects in the world: 
but do not imagine that Liberty will attempt 
to maintain her ground, where Virtue is not 
her ſhield-bearer. Virtue and Liberty are 
twins, and, to uſe a figurative exprefion, 
proper on this, occaſion, my came from 
heaven together, 

Thaſe who do not So ang. * 
Virtue, as their darling friend and compa- 
nion, haye very ſlender ground for believ- 
ing that Liberty will ſubmit. to be their 
friend for any long time, If they treat 
her ill, 'ſhe will leave them; and there is but 
one way of treating her well, and that is, by 
being honeſt and juſt in all our dealings, 
tresting the laws with reverence, ang the 
in Wee with all due raſpect. 

The ſons of Britans are born hs 
aud happy might it be if they all knew what 
it meant, It conſiſteth not in noiſe and 
riots, nor in doing any evil; but in doing 
good, in obeying ſuperiors, and thoſe who 


are put in authority over usa, in their juſt and 


lawful commands. Liberty is a guardian 
angel, poſted to prevent abuſes under the 
name of authority : it is in all things ruled 
by law, guided by law, and for law it hath 
ſuch reſpeR as never to depart from it. To 
law it appeals, while its enemy becomes - 
lawleſs, turbulent, gigantic monſter, that 
devoureth according to his capricious and 
voracious humour. 

Liberty is another name for virtue. You 
may hear people, of wicked and abandoned 
lives, talk big of liberty, as if they were ſent 


from heaven to gear it, Sis he are 
really the meſſengers of hell. To gratify 
their own will, they conſider not what is the 
will of God, in whoſe ſervice alone is per- 
feet liberty; und conſequently when the vi- 
cious and profligate pretend to be ber ſtand- 
ard bearers, it is high time we ſhould keep 
a ſharp look-out, not to be ſeduced, and 
inſtead of doing good, 40 evil to our 7 
try. 

— of liberty is ew, 
without it we could not exiſt as a free peo- 
ple: err grey 
liberty. 

Many a cunning, e fethow; has 
jagicfed en us in. yarious thaper; und cated 
hiarſelf a friend to liberty, that is, a guar 
dian of the poor, und à protector of His 
country; and had not, Kr en 
grain of common honeſty. 

The duty we owe to God, and our neig 

dour, comprehends the odligstion we owe to 
the community we” belong to. This will 
dead us to confider if we 13 
for whatever tends to diſturb the 
generally a ſtrong evidence, that we 4 
wrong and agiinſt Rbert y. 
A man who is concerned in pulling down 
a mil}, or breaking open a granary, becauſe 
grain is at a high price, id gullty af felapy, 
and forfeits his life. Such 2058 as thoſe arc 
againſt aw, hurt the aged; r 
deſtructive of liberty. 

Whatever — * — be 
done in a reaſonable way, whether to law- 
giyers ot magiſtrates.  , The mote -manly 
they are, the more they ſpeak the true ſpirit 
of liberty: but manlineſs means teadineſs, 
and a good judgment to diſcern the conſe- 
quences of our actions. If we are not mo- 
derate in the uſe of what is meant for our 


good, 


. 


good, we Thall turn it into evil. If we are 
not temperate, and heedful of what we do, 
we may devour the thing which pleaſes our 
preſent humour, and j » the iſſue find it: poi- 
fork | 

Magiſtrates on Ahore, and: good cm- 
manders on board of ſhip, guard liberty: 


far enough to judge, ſome do not know 
what is good for themſelves ; and ftill lefs 
can they judge for others; ſo that great 
*Faution is neceſſary. - Liberty is a rich jewel 
_ ſet, and muſt not be roughly handled. 
What is ſaid of wiſdom, may be ſaid of 
liberty, To be mindful of things paſt, 


the rſt, by officers of juſtice ; thelaſt, "by / | when we judge from experience; careful for 
diſcipline and good order: and where, this - thingy preſent, that we dv not increaſe the 


prevails,” as 1 have told you already, all 
rolls ſmoothly on. 


In the love we ought to entertain for li- 


berty, we ſhould have no private, intereſted © 


views, nor partial regards, for theſe warp the 
underſtanding, and., pervert the heart. Li- 
berty is boneſt and pure, calm and diſ- 
intereſted. Public good, and due care 
that no one be injured; are the objects 
IE CO PE En * 
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TO ſer off in life with ſo much know- 
ledge, and practice, and ſuch good prin- 
eiples, as you may, have acquired in this 
ſchool, will give you an advantage you will 
ever remember with joy. You have learnt 
a great deal of ſeamanſhip with, leſs fatigue, 
and full as much pleaſure, as if you had been 
playing 3 at cricket. And, ſo far from your 
being the worſe hyſkaudman, from knowing 
| o much of v what is to be done on the great 
deep, you will be the more active in the 
r 
Of all lively employ ments: nie 
renders a man the moſtaQiye in whatever he 
undertakes, | ' Whatever a ſaaman cannat do 
in one way, he does it in, another; he is 
fruitful in invention. This is ane inſtance 
of merit; for it keeps up a man's ſpirits in 


® 7Y 


evil; and provident for things to come, that 


we do not overſhoot our mark, and bring on 


the evils we mean to ſhun, 


80 long as we are virtuous, and obedient 
to good laws, ſo long we may be free ; but if 
we become vicious, and lawleſs, to a certain 
degree, Liberty being ſo pure, good, and 
virtuous, in her own nature, ſhe will diſdain 


to live amongſt us is children of vice and 
wy] 
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all extremities. The ſame temper which leads 
a genuine Britiſh ſeaman to conquer or die, 
gives force to all that he attempts, and on 
rarely fails of ſucceſs. 

Nor is a man the leſs able at fea king 
an ingenious manufacturer, or both huſband- 
man and manufatturer. You know that in 


the king's ſervice, and in the merchants 


ſhips, but particularly the former, | there 
are numbersof men who are of every kind of 
buſineſs and calling, thatyou can imagine; 


and he that is ingenious and active in one 


way, may probably be the ſame in another. 
But to know, in part, whatever may be of 
great uſe to him, is a pleaſing circumſtance 
to a man's on heart, not for his own ſake 
only, but as à friend to the reſt of man- 


C 
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5 — fake 6 Lad has lira, anti ill rain, at the Sho 


AVING leafnt-what you may, of ſea- | 


manſhip;* a6 well as What belongs to 
the land, a <ertificate of your knowledge 
acquired in this ſchool, will be an honour- 
able teſtimoniaf. It will deſcribe who you 
are, and: What you hive been doing, and 
iy _— have _ 2 part. It Cane 
. - +: 2 a1 21S 
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not fail of being uſeful, whether you hp 
at land or ſea, in the king's or the merchants 
ſervice. If you go to ſea, and apply your- 
ſelf to practice on the great deep; you may 
Yoon complete the good work, which you 
began here, and my en 1 
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Yie Uſefulneſs of Swimming. 


HERE is no ee eee 

be uſeful to you, which the truſtees of 
the ſchool would neglect mentioning. Whe- 
ther you ſerve ſooner or later by ſea or land, 
as your inclinations may lead you, it is good 
for a man to be familiarized to ſwim- 
ming (6), a you have been: but, as your 


friend, I muſt caution 500 not enters 
where the tide has power: the ebb or flow 
may eaſily ſurprize you. I have known/ſome 


| heedleſs youngſters periſh in this way, and 
it happens to landmen, more frequently . 


rege e eee th 
of tides. | 


— the Seller gin the Fr ee tue. 


VW HEREVER FN lead you, 
remember the honour you had of being 


bred in this ſchool, that when you meet the 
eyes of a ſchool-fellow you may rejoice with 
him, in the conſciouſneſs of having behaved 
well. If you ſhould be placed apprentice to 
an owner or maſter of a merchant-ſhip, or to 
a farmer, or any other buſineſs, and be 
tempted by any evil example to leave him 
clandeſtinely, it will be a very high diſ- 
grace to you, as well as an offence againſt 


the laws, and you muſt expect to appear be- 


fore a magiſtrate to anſwer for it. 

If you go on board a ſhip, let your 
delight be in diſcipline, as the friend and 
companion of courage and indiſiry. And 
whethet as a landman rated, or grom- 
met, you will go half a ſeaman, and more 
reſpectable than the — . have 
gone before you. 

Obey your officer with care and a Fl 
in all his ju/t commands; and he will not re- 
quire any thing unjuſt, 


Remember, that the beſt way to merit 
praiſe and good treatment from him, is to be 
Let him ſee by your actions 
that you honour him; and he will take 


ſerviceable. 


care, as far as his ability goes, that you 
ſhall never want a friend. If the virtue 
ſhould be moſt on your fide, you will not be 
the leſs happy. 

In every ſtation a good failor is happy 
in watching his officer's eye, to execute his 
commands. If at any time there ſhould be 
ſufficient reaſon for your diſcharge, in the 
king's ſervice at ſea, in time of peace, it is in 
the breaſt of the captain of a man of war, or 
ſuperior commander, In merchants ſhips, 


the ſervice depends on apprenticeſhip or pri- 


vate agreement, In this lat, or in cafe 
of your being apprentice on ſhore, if you are 
treated unworthily, regular application muſt 
be made to a magiſtrate. 

Take heed of incoriſtancy ; the chance is 
againſt you, that it will be a misfortune. 
Indulge no wanton deſire of change at ſea 
or land, Conſider well if you have good 
reaſon on your fide; and if you might be 
the happier if you were at liberty, If there is 
good cauſe for complaint, and the evil i is in- 
tolerable, the magiſtrate will do you juſtice : 
but do not be raſh in judging for yourſelf, 
as many a fooliſh lad has done, to Mp pun 
hurt. 

Knowing well for what ourpols 3 you came 
to ſchool, and heartily wiſhing that you may 
get your bread at ſea, or land, in the beſt 
manner, like an honeſt and brave young 
man, conſider the advantages you have re- 
ceived by being here, and make a good uſe 


The toils of nd. are rewarded by 
good pay, good food, and in war the chance 
of prizes; and what you have learnt here 
IO Nine were ee 
miliar. 

If your parents are old, and perhaps 
friendleſs, . forget them not. Your mite to 
relieve' them will draw down' bleflings on 


your head, and you will add to the reputa - 
tion of this ſchool. ' You may: rejoice that 


you was bred here, and what in m you 


will find a con/lant friend in God 


If we had twice the number of men ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſea life, and knowing, at the 
ſame time, how to get a livelihood on ſhore, 
it would be happier for them and the nation : 
we ſhould be the richer and fafer, and they 


(a) Where there is not water fit for the purpoſe, it will be a right meafure to make n pond, in t proper 
part of the ſchool ground, deep enough for boys to ſwim in, as well as fox other uſes, 
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would the more eaſily relieve themſelves, and 
each other, It is an honour to any man, to 
have been on fea duty, Y! 

All men who are laborious, may be ſure 
of employment by ſea or land. The advan- 
tage of this ſchool, is to enable you to act 
in either capacity, | 

You may eafily underſtand, that without 
ſeamen, landmen would make but a poor 
figure; and without landmen, particularly 
huſbandmen, how could ſeamen live? Their 
intereſt thorefore is mutual. 

Every man is made for his neighbour 
as well-as himſelf. True ſocial love grows 
into chriſtian charity ; and remember that 
if we have not charity, we ſhall never ſee 
God. 

You are ſenſible, that the ſame God who 
governs the land, governs the ſea alſo ; and 
that his good providence preſerves us all! 

We are a nation of ſailors and huſdandmen : 


all other employments depending on theſe - 


two. By ſhips we carry away ſuch part of 
the produce of our land, our labour, and 
ingenuity, as we find over and above what 
we want for our own uſe; and, in return, 
we bring home from other parts of the world 
whatever we want, or find agreeable to us. 


By ſea we fight our enemies, when they 
attempt to rob us of our trade, or plunder 
our lands, or as actually happened in days of 
yore, when we were leſs capable of defence, 
they'enflaved us. At all times, we muſt keep 
a good lookout, or we ſhall have nothing 
worth Jadking-out for. It is our duty not 
only to be ready, but when our ſervice is 
neceſſary, to engage joyfully and ſerve our 
king and country as we ought to do. What 
can be more pleaſant? 

You know that the education given you 


under the noble lords and gentlemen of the 


county, was with a view to preſerve you, 
and make you clean and comfortable, uſeful 
to yourſelf and others, and prevent your 
falling into bad company, particularly the 
company of ſuch perſons as are in danger of 
forfeiting their lives to the laws. 

Ialeneſi is the root of all evil; the induſtri- 
ous only eat the bread of ſweet peace, and cor 
dial contentment. 

Whatever maſter you may hereafter ſerve, 
every lad of good underſtanding, muſt be 
ſenſible that good treatment depends on his 
own behaviour, He who loves, honours, 
and obeys his maſter, ſtands the fairet 
chance of being treated kindly by him, 


Service in the King's Ships, 


you may conclude, that whether you 
ſerve by ſea or land, the truſtees of this 


ſchool will have a particular pleaſure in ſee- 
ing and hearing of your proſperity. The 
ſea is more particularly the ſcene of fortune 
and adventure, and which they will endea- 
vour to render as agreeable and profitable as 
they can, though they ſhould ſolicit for a 


new naval regulation reſpecting the part to 


be taken by the riſing generation. | 
Theallowance of proviſion is the ſame for 


one perſon as another, The cleaner you 
keep yourſelf, you may reaſonably expect 
that you will be the more worthy of regard. 

In time of war, the boy ſhares in com- 
mon with the men, in whatever is taken 


from che enemy ; the king being generally 


. graciouſly pleaſed to give up the captures to 


the ſhip's crew, of whom you will be one, 
though you- ſhould not be yet old enough 
to be mne .. ordinary 
ſeaman. 


Attention ts Sea-Duiy the Way for a Lad 10 be earh rated Landman-Velantzer, 0 Sram 


GOMETHIN G depends on time, place, 


and circumſtance; but good captains are 


always diſpoſed to encourage young men. 

In time of war it is natural for a lad of 
ſpirit to wiſh to get on board a ſhip of war; 

that being well grown and attentive to his 

duty, he may be rated in a ſuitable manner 


to afford encouragement. It is your part to 
give proof of your knowledge and agility as 
LD 
J 


a ſeaman, ordinary or able. When you 
appear to know the names of the parts of a 
ſhip, and the names and uſes of the ropes and 
blocks, can go aloft, furl and looſe the ſails, 
aſſiſt in working a cannon, and perform ſuch 
duties, in all which you have had inſtruction 
here, you need not fear that in proper time 
you will be rated able, Your certificate will 
ſtand you in good ſtead, . | 

Cleanlineſs 


[3s i 


|  Eleablineſs in Ships the ifs of Seamanſbip, 


NEXT to virtue is cleanlineſs; a dirty 


fellow and a worthleſs wretch, gene- 


tighter you appear, the better clothes you 


will deferve from your maſter, and the more | 


regard he will certainly ſhew you. | 

In the ſame manner, If you were old 
enough to be rated, a dirty, Fagged fellow, 
* who may be clean and tight if be pleaſes, 
let him be where he will,” muſt appear beg- 
yarly and ide, unworthy of ny Siber regard 
than to exerciſe the rod. 

Another good effect of lie which 
you muſt be ſenſible of, is that of being ſo 
much e . Tis 2 * 


"1 


rally means the ſame thing, The cleater 
you are, the faſter you ill grow; and the 


1 ao 1d NI 4 
tells us: That as there is no jay above 
the joy of the heart, there are no riches above 
a ſound body.” And expetience conſtantly 
teaches us, that as health is preſerved by good 
clean clothing, cleanlineſs and virtue frequently 
mean the ſame thing z and diſeaſe and rags, 
filthineſs and vice, are as conſtant in their 
companionſhip, +. 

| "A kawan glfo.vwer it to bin companions 
to keep himſelf clean, as a cleanly ſhip-is 
another name for a healthy one ; and the 
ſtrength, ſpirit and activity of the crew, keep 
pace with health, Where proviſions are 
good, and ſhips airy and cleanly, very ex- 
traordinary accidents excepted, life Doe 
n 
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A Uu. * a great way in ſupporting 


the body in health ; and by moderation 
the mind is rendered calm and peaceful. In- 
temperance, —— CLAIRE; 
deſtroys both health and peace. n 
As contentment is the wealth 2 
you are wiſe lay up a large ſtock of it. But 
remember that une. vir» 
tue. . 


Ii «par of common h in en. 
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ee of auf Uſe te Mankind, 


An health and ability for labour of the 
multitude or maſs of the people, i is true 


greateſt part of mankind; and many a man 
who abounds in gold and flyer, if it were 
poſſible, would gladly barter them for 
Rtrength and ability for labour. 

If we conſider man's life in general, it — 
be ſaid ; He that is content with 728 bas 
mough—and he who, having enough, is not 
ſatisfied, is ungrateful to Providence, and 
provokes the Almighty to tale that ſuſ- 
ciency from him. | 


wot is life, but to give God bis wer- 
„and man his due ? 


wit be the end of living, to labour 
with our hands, and diſcharge all duties, 
muſt be the means : we all owe it to each 


wealth. Theſe ate the only riches of ti the 


ditions, to take care of money ; PTY to 
vſe, not abuſe it by ſquandering it oli. 
Too many matiners ſquander their money 
thly; and, for want of common pre- 


| caution, often deprive themſelves of nece/- 


faries, and fo do many other fooliſh people. 
You have heard it ſaid, that fools and 

their money are ſoon parted, This we fee 

1 r ee | 
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He that neustes e to "PM of 


| reaſon and religion, is always. in ware, let 


him enjoy what he may. | 
The Wit aun pe . A very little is 
ſufficient for a man well nurtured;” that is, 
well taught. And it requires no great know- 
ledge or experience, to be thoroughly con- 
vinced, that he whoſe er 


is rich with a little. 


If he is ee e ene and 
lives a virtyous life, it is hardly poſſible he 
N 
be in eſteem among "© OY 


23 of men ttm is 7 Cdn.” 


Weder A 
other * work. You, came 3 
be a many and the meaning of your friends 
vou would ever wiſh to unlearn. Accord- 
ingly, it is to be hoped that your babits of 


„ 


thinking and acting have been ſo manly and 
like a chriſlian, that they will do n to 
yourſelf and the ſchool. 

I need not tell you that there are many ſen- 
ſible, good young men, who give very early 


proof of what they will be; and many adults 


who give proof of what they are Many, 
alas! are very fooliſh and very wicked. 
But it is one part of wiſdom to look on the 
bright, as well as the dark fide of things. 


The moſt manly of all our thoughts and 


actions, is fo to live, that let death come 
when he may, we may receive him, not 
' with refignation only, but with the ſatisfac- 
tion and comfort which ſpring from the aſ- 
ſurance, that the ſoul is immortal; that there 
is a ſtare of rewards, as well as a ſtate of 
puniſhments, in a life to come: rewards 
for the good, and puniſhments for the bad : 
and that he who endeavours to keep his con- 
ſcience void of offence towards God, ought 
to hope, that as God is infinite in mercy, he, 
I ſay, who has thus endeavoured to pleaſe 
and obey him, will be accepted of him, 
With reſpect to this world, what can I 
tell you ? 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but while thou 
liv', | 
« Live well, how long or ſhort permit to heaven.” 


According to the good old Engliſh ſong, 
in the compariſon of the life of a fly and a 
man, it is truly ſaid: 


* Thine's a ſummer, mine's no more, 
« Though repeated to threeſcore. 
«* Threeſcore ſummers, when they're gone, 
' will appear as ſhort as one f. 


They ſay it is difficult to clap an old head 
on young ſhoulders; but it is not difficult 
for any perſon, not being a foot, nor habi- 
tually and blindly wicked, to fee the diffe- 
rence between hoxofty and diſbonefly, obedi- 
ence and diſobedience 5 between praying 
like a chriſtian, and being careleſs and negli- 
gent, as if there were no God to pray to. 


And what muſt he be, who does not diſ- 


tinguiſh between rewards and puniſhments 
in the world to come? 

Apply the conſideration of reward, to 
bappineſs, in heaven; and of puniſhment, 


to the tortures of the damned, in hell; and 


what muſt that man be, I ſay, who does not 
find a double motive' to be good; good in 
every relation towards God and man ? 

2 


There is one ſhort way of treating this 
world properly, and as it deſerves : This is 
to think daily, that ſuppoſing you ſhould be 
called upon to leave it, as millions conti. 

nually are, with little or no warning, if you 
have made your peace with God? If you 
have given him his worſhip, with your whole 
heart, and men their due ? In other words, 
if you are prepared to die? 

He that lives well, making religion bis 
firſt care, learns how to look on life and 
death indifferently ; and therefore is always 
manly, never flinching at the approach of 
danger, but goes about his work with a joy- 
ful heart. 

He knows, that in doing his 8 he is 
providing for bimſelf, as God intended be 
ſhould provide. 

If it is in his power, he provides alſo for 
his parents, and his children. 

Such duties are fo pleaſing to God, that 
every thought, and every action of the life of 
ſuch a man, becomes religion. 

He that has lived but a few years, and he 
who has reached the age of a man, are they 
not equally beund to. be on their guard, and 
watch the hours as they fly? If we do 


not continually learn to do good, how ſhall 


we avoid evi Who can tell whether you 
or I ſhall fall firſt? 

_ - Youth is the ſeaſon! to mold the man. If 
you are not attentive to your duty while you 
are yoreng, and in a more dependant ſtate, 
how are you to expect good inclinations, humi 
lity, and obedience, when you become ? 

Evil habits prevent the wiſdom which time 
would otherwife afford. 3 
/ Even eld age will not ſubdue evil inelina- 
tions, unleſs the fear of God is in the heart. 

The virtuous young man bids faireſt to make 
the virtuous old one; for as he makes ap- 
prbaches to his end, virtue will give bim 
comfort, hope, and calm repoſe, in the dee 
view of heavenly j Joys, | | 

As to this world, look round you, "mt 
behold the rich, in common with the Pear, 
haſtening to the grave. 

It being indiſputable, that life is ſhort 
and uncertain, it ought in all reaſon, Cl 
humble all the children of men. OM 

Every man who is not bumble, or is 5 
— as if he were inſane. 

Be not afraid of religion reſpecting your 
preſent fortunes, for the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

warriors, 


11 


warriors, and the braveſt among the chil- 
dren of men, have been good chriſtians. 
To live ſo, as to be neither anxious for 


- life, nor to fear death, is the height of hu- 
This gives a man the calm 
poſſeſſion of his own foul, rendering him | 
not know, or des not confider, "Wat wen 
do not die Ne dogs? 


man happineſs. 


bold without folly, and intrepid without 
raſhneſs; pleaſed with his condition, as 
appointed by God; and Joyful under every 
circumſtance, as being under _ alelighty 
protection. 


Joyfulneſs in life, and Re death; at 


with mutual power, and mutual comfort on 


each other; and both produce a x fatisfaQtion, 
which the world cannot give, ndr take 
away. 

If you would be happy, make the love of 
truth and juſtice, roms Fear of God, — 


any brute animal that di 


conſtant guides; and innocence and calm con- | 


tentment will be your companions, ever faith- 


fully pointing out to you, the way to eis 

and comfort here Velo, and life and happi- 

neſs eternal in à world which Hat hond 
Is not lie à fool of the Rrſt kind Who does 


If you are good, You will be happy After 5 


death, exceeding all that you, of any man 


upon earth, cari pofhbly conceive: Bur if 
you are wicked impenitent, you will be mi- 
ſerable beyond deſcription, One of other o 


| theſe things muſt happen. 


Fot the fame reaſon that 5 are 92 reaſon- | 
able accountable creature, oy nbt a dog, por | 


ike 2 dog, you 
will be bappy or miſerable in a life to aw 
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=O the Fae SES of reaſon to the 
grave, in all conditions, we generally 
exerciſe ourſelves in we/dom or in folly, Tl 
very infant is quiet and good-humoured, and 
gives ſigns of rea/on, ot is quartelſome, vex- 
atious, and perverſe; with this difference, 
that he may be in pain of body, which he 
cannot deſcribe but dy his cries. |, 

There are but few things which _—_ 
the conduct or behaviour of men towards 
God, or towards each other, which are not 
wiſe or fooliſh. 

The true way of diſcoraring the — man 
from the fool, is by comparing their conduct 
and behaviour, with reſpect to the com- 
mandments of God. 

% Behold,” ſays the Wiſe 3 de. the 
fear of the Lord, that is wiſdom, and to de- 
part from evil, that is underflanding.” Now 
what is meant by the fear of the Lord, but 


taking the greateſt care not to offerid him? 
Let us, every night of our lives, account with 


our hearts wherein we may have offended 
God, and ſue for his forgiveneſs. If we 
ſuffer the account to run deep in arrears, it 
may be atrended with deadly conſequences. 
« The wiſe man's eyes are in his head; 
but the fool walketh in darkneſs.” And 
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de in darkneſs, than ne he 
* ae e 348117 ant 


By the ſame authority we are told, that 


« A wiſe man frateth and departeth fromm 
evil, but the foot rageth and id/eonfidetre.” 


Becauſe he is in a habit of folly he cannot | 


diſcover himſelf to be a ſool, 
The fool returning to his folly, eli 


compared to « OY returning ts His vo- 


mit.“ 0 
Alittle 5 and a virtubius tein, 
will render youg even at your age, mach 


fy wt. . it — wi, 


wiſer to all the intents and purpoſes of wif: 


dom, than the oldeſt; whoy Ming fond of 
life, put off the day of esnſtderfng what. 
they are about; giving proof that the, dif- 
fererice between # wiſe than and a fool, is 


greitrs than between 4 en Ach tay and | 


very par one. N 


A rich foof is FU but wech the 
more a fol. His very riches render him an 
object of compaſſion. But was ever a poor 
man the pooret for being wiſ# * In the end, 
he will be rich The favour and mercy of 
heaven, which are beyond all price, will be 
his happy lot. Conſider chis, and in all 


fortunes rejoice, There is ove Who is in- 
nitely wiſe and good, who governs all by "wa 


— — 
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The Man who accounts continually with bis own Heart can hardly do amiſi. 


E are all accountable for our time : it is 
the rich talent we are entruſted with; 
therefore, as I told you in my laſt article, 
conſider, every night, what you have been 
doing, during the day paſt ; 
If you have kept your tongue from evil 
ſpeaking of every kind. | 
If you have kept your hands from doing 
any thing hurtful to another. 
If you have guarded yourſelf againſt 
tempration. 


If you have kept your heart with ſuch dili- 


gence as not to deviſe any thing baſe, im- 4 
pure, unjuſt, or unworthy your character as 


a chriſtian; and if you glory in being a 
chriſtian! _ 

If any evil has befallen you, if you have 
borne it with patience and reſignation, 


If any good has come to you, if you have 


enjoyed it with moderation, and gratitude/ 
to God, | 

If you have lent an ear to the poor, 

If in all your purſuits, you reflect that 
your ſoul will be ſaved, or it will be 4%, 
that you will go into heaven's joys, or hell's 
torments. 

If you obey the 3 of God, that 
then you will have nothing to fear. 

If you are aſbamed of doing a foohkſh deed 
and afraid of committing a wicked one, that 
you will be ſafe. 

If you are in general virtuous, whatever 
hardſhips you go through, that life will glide 
on gently, and you will neither wiſh to ſee an 
end of it, nor be anxious to prolong it. 

Now, my good lad, if you ſet off in this 
manner, you cannot fail of doing well : and 
there is no reaſon why you ſhould not do 
this, as well as the ſon of a lord; you are 
| leſs expoſed to temptation than him. 

Be aſſured, that if you get a virtuous, 
good habit, every thing will wear the face 
of good-humour ; and in the calm, or the 
ſtorm ; in the hour of ſilent repoſe ; at your 
work in the field; or in the loud thunder of 
battle, you will a& like a man. You will 
do your duty to God, your king, and your 
country | 


If you keep your heart with diligence, at 
all tirhes, you will perform thoſe duties, 
when there is the leaſt probability of dying, 
which you would wiſh to do, were you about 
to die.— And being always prepared for 
death, the ſweets of life will be ſo much 
the leſs mixed with bitters: They will be 
more pure and pleaſant.— And if your cup 
ſhould be much embittered, as frequently 
happens to the beſt of men, your reſolution 
will be ſtrong enough to receive it in a man 
manner, You know it comes from the h 
of God; and that a day may change your 
condition for the better: if it is very 
hard to digeſt, ſtill you will conquer, by 
your confidence in God; and if it brings 
your life to an end, even then you will look 
forward with joy to the manſions of ever- 
laſting glory ! 

Thus on every fide you will be prepared, 
and ſtand firm as on a'rock, even the rock 
of your eternal ſalvation. | You will follow 
the. banners of. our bleſſed Lord, who com- 
mands us to rejoice. What can the greatęſt 
of mankind do more? In the fight of God 
you will be great. 

You will be firm and valiant, though the 
earth were moved; the waters rage and 
ſwell ; and the mountains ſhake by the tem- 
peſt. If you confide in God the ſovereign 
ruler of all nature, you will not be aſtoniſhed 
nor caſt down: you will be a match 
for all events, and neither the thunder of 
cannon, nor thunder from the ſkies, will 
diſmay you. With the heart of a chiſtian, 
and the underſtanding of a man, you will 
look up to heaven, and ſay, Keep me, O 
Lord, under the ſhadow of thy almighty 
protection, and, whether in life or death, 
I ſhall be ſafe, for I am thine my heart is 
devoted to thee, O my Father and my 


God 


That you may be happy here, and enjoy 
eternal happineſs: in the life to come, is the 
ſincere and warmeſt prayer of your moſt true 
and faithful friends, 
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vyeats ago by a renowned. ſtateſman, 
that © this nation was arrived at the 
% meridian of its glory, but its ſup- 
* port depended on the virtue of indi- 
«yiduals.” We were. indeed arrived 
at the pinnacle of the ſhadow ; but if 
he ſaw virtue in its decline, he.might 
with propriety have ſaid, that we had 
not reached the meridian altitude, the 
aſcent being too ſteep. A leſs extent 
of empire, with more exalted minds, 
would have conſtituted truer grandeur. 
He ſaw his own importance, with re- 
ſpe& to the part he had ated, and 
could not be ignorant that envy follows 
fortune, in the great concerns of em- 
pire, as in the little dominion of the 
human ſoul: and that the ſucceſs which 
dazzles, will as naturally miſlead. 
He lived to ſee us involved by our 
ſucceſs, and the intoxication which 
followed it. 
Whatever may be aſcribed to cs 
weakneſs of the human mind, or the 
juſtice and wiſdom of the great Diſpoſer 
of all events, bis prediction has been 
verified. But does not our inſular 
ſituation, our maritime genius, our 
natural bravery, our fertility of ſoil, 
our ſkill in manufactory and arts, ſtill 
give us a title to be called great? 
We ſtand in need of a dictator in time 
of war; and of virtue and calmneſs of 
temper, at all times. A real or coun- 
terfeit paſſion of anger and unquiet- 
neſs; the pride and folly of depre- 

| * 
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tues prepare them for it. 
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ciating each other, and indulgence in 
expenſive living, render us apt to 
diſſemble, and ſubſtitute. a ſelfiſh for a 
patriotic love. We muſt now change 
our tone and cuſtoms, or we ſhall, in- 
deed, bring on ourſelves the deſtrution 
we ſo often talk of. f 

The doctrine of moral and political 
virtue, conſidered as diſtinct objects, is 
pregnant with calamities. Whether 
we impute it to error or to vice, we 
have /uffered, - and ſo have our ene- 
mies. Let us now look forward, and 
take a calm view of the vaſt proſpe& 
that lies before us; and aſſiduouſly cor- 
rect our native inconſtancy of temper, 
Let us avoid the ſhame of neglecting 
religion; and, as a brave and free peo- 
ple, the reproach of indulging in immo- 
ral enjoyments. If we render all our 
movements tributary to the great 
end in view, the relief of our coun- 
try, or in other words the guardian - 
ſhip of each other, the land will pre- 
ſerve the monied property, and the 


monied ee will e abe 
land. ä 


If we rejoice in proportion as we fre 
the ſtate recover its energy, and pecu- 


- niary ability for defence, it will be the 


joy which beſt becomes us at this time. 


The trial will be more arduous than is 


generally imagined, and the execution, 
difficult; but not to thoſe whoſe vir- 
After having 


faced ſuch numerous hoſt of foes, and 
all the terrors of battle, with the calm- 
een 18 neſs 
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neſs which diſtinguiſhes true bravery, 
every individual ſhould aſpire at the 
honovur of defending his country, by 
his temperance, and the manage- 
ment of his priyaze concefns. 

Let us carry our ideas concerning 
our ſituation ſtill further. That there 
are particular providences is as eaſy to 
believe, as that there is any providence, 
or any power ſuperintending the con- 
duct of the world. If chere is a 
God, he muſt delight in virtue ;” and 
puniſh men in proportion to their de- 
viations from the eternal laws of moral 
rectitude. And if he puniſnhes men, 
he puniſhes them in their national, 
as well as individual capacity. 

War derives its origin from our paſ- 
fions and falſe deſires. That it is at- 
tended with accumulated exertions of 
induſtry is as true as that it creates de- 
vaſtation: and the deftruftion of the 
human ſpecies follows, as' certain as 
the loſs and diſperſion of - treafure. 
Our enemies have loſt ſhips and men, 
in battle, and by ſtorms; and we have 
loſt more ſhips and more men by 
ſtorms, than in battle. Let us ſe- 
rioufly reflect, that the events are tre- 
mendous ; and that if ve call them the 
operations of nature, and conſider not 
who is the author of nature, and the 
diſpoſer of all events, we {hall bewilder 
ourſelves. 

If the 3 of our circum- 
ſtances are reduced to ſimple quet- 
tions, we may be permitted to aſk, 
Are we ſuffering through our im- 
moralities ? Is there not a great deal 
to be done to reſtore our police? Do 
not our deviations from ſecular and 
ecclefiaſtical authority demand a care- 
fol inſpection? Do not the people 
require to be led with vigour into a 
knowledge of what belongs to their 
peace, leſt it ſhould be hid from their 
eyes for ever? «+ 

My ſubject rather requires the la- 
bour of a politician, than a divine; but 


3 


common policy requires both, with 


a ſtrict enquiry how the parochial 
clergy, as well is the magiſtracy, may 
beſt adminiſter to the peace and good 
order which ought to prevail, pre- 
paratory to the manly reſolution which 
our bguation requires. | 

Pecuniary arrangements, that a part 
of the property of individuals may re- 
vert to. the ſtate, is one of our im- 
portant objects j net only with a vic 
to put us on # reſpeFtable footing, 1 
providing for the events to which we art 
ſubject, but alſo fot the ſecuriy of thoſe 
individuals, a part of whoſe fortuqes 
may be more valuable, than the whole 
can be in our preſent oireumſtances. 

Thus the great machine — 
moved in an equal and #egular manner, 
the parts of it may be preſerved om 
Serre or diſſolution. 

To pay off mang ſcores of lobe 
in a ſmall number of years, is a formid - 
able work, requiring kill and prudence, 
the correction of Ally vanity and vicious 
voluptuouſneſs; and ſubmiſſion to the 
diſpenſations of Providence. We 

ſhould conſider our circumſtances in 2 
religious as well as a, political view, as 
a chaſtiſement, and kiſs the rod; pro- 
ceeding with equal vigour, zeal, 
and -joyfulneſs,—-that. things are no 
worſe than they are! | 

One of our political errors is, that 
we leave too much to the iſſue of traf- 
fick, and too little to domeſtic œco- 
nomy, and the ability of individuals, 
ariſing from a proper arrangement of 
their private affairs. Who is to pay the 


debt by any gradations, but thofe who 


have riches and incomes ſuited to the 
payment? Tax the labourer. above 
meaſure, and he taxes his labour, and 
perhaps adds difcontent, the worſt of 
all evils in a ſtate. 

If trade is not made bbs to its 
own. ſupport, particularly by the in- 
creaſe of ſeamen, as well as by the in- 
creaſe of wealth ; how, in the name of 
common 
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common fenſe, are we to contend with 
formidable enemies? Wherever we 
fee an opening for the employment of 
$ or 10,000 ſeamen, if it ſhould deca- 
Gon an additional freight, being hardly 
| perceptible to the confumer, it will 
be wiſdora to grafp at it, as 7 70 
of great value, + 
After offering vur grateful temem- 
brance to ſo many brave men, who 
have paid their debt to natufe bn in- 
of elements, by a watery prave ; let us 
look forward with a view to the meuns 
of replacing them, by ſuch as may 
have equal ſtrength, and equal valour, 
to be ready when we may want therh. 
We cannot have them if they do net 
exiſt. If we do not take advantage 
of the indulgenee of Providence, with 
reſpect to our. inſular ſituation, arid 
extenſive domeſtic, as well as foreign, 
trafic, what ſhall we be? 

Where there is employment, there 
men will exiſt, as if they ſprung out 
of the earth: and whatever tends to 
the greater expedition of voyages, the 
quicker circulation of property, and 
the greater ſecurity of it, muſt be taken 
into our computations, If property 
can be better preſerved than it is, by 
being better guarded from the ele- 
ments, common ſenſe leads us to 
think of proper expedients. To look 
at the rate per cent. gained in money, 

regardleſs of the rate per cent. loſt in 

men, or deficient in men in time of 
war, is a grievance. How many mari- 
ners are loſt, and how much merchan- 
diſe ſwallowed up in the deep abyſs, 
through the ill-judged parſimony of 
want of hands to do the duty of à ſhip ? 
We leave individuals to judge, when 
the judgment ought to roſt in the 
wiſdom of a legiſlature, fot the com- 
mon good of the community. Ts 
not this a grievance? 

Notwithſtanding the full force of 
that legal and neceſſary evil, Preſſing. 


2 


- vigorous impreſſion on our enemies? 


1 


we ſee years elupſe, and Neores of mil - 
lions ſpent, before we can trum up a 
naval force ſufficient for our own guard, 

and for Making vigorous itpreffions 
on our ehemies 3 Whilſt cine, and tlie 
length of our wars, {ſitu other na- 
tions to contend with vd. Ia che mean 
time, our cdrietitors aft ſo attentive 
in prof0und peace, to the eereaſe Bf 
their ſramet as ſonvetiffies to go be 
yond the bounds of prude nal views in 
commercv, and n if their only object 
was war. Perhaps we might have dete 
with 6, ooo ſcamem, what fifty millions 
of money will not now repair. 

If five or fix thouſand real ſeamen), 
additional number to our ſtanding 
ſtock in time of pencey and excluſive 
of thoſe which the wi of govern- 
ment may think proper to maintuig, is 
not an object of the higheſt important 


to dur future welfare, my „er aged 
is vain and fooliſh. ' 


The preſent ſituatibn bf thi aatich 
ſuggeſts an idea of diſſetninsting ſta 
men, in ſuch a manner, that whenever 
they are called for, they may ſpring 
ſorth, as it were; from the barren heath: * 
and if heaths were rendered ufeful 


and beautiful by their active and ifge- 


nious hands, the greater would be their 

praiſe, No people hive ſueh reſources 

within themſelves as ſtamen: theit 

invention is often tried, and they learn 
to take every advantage of  circuth- 
ſtances and times. But us fe greater 
number of people can be emplo ye at 
ſea, at one and the ſame tith&, than 
the king's and the merchants fervice, 
the fiſhery and coaſtirig trade, ean ac- 
commodate; and this is hardly half the 
number neceffary in titne of war; what 
is to be done, that we may be able to 
cormmand a ſufficient number; that 
when our ſhips are feady to re- 
ceive them, we may, upon all emer- 
gencies, be in a capacity of maleimg a 
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If we render all our ctews as numerous 
M 5 
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as they are brave and active, we might 
ſurely make our wars ſhorter, and much 
leſs expenſive. ,, _. 

By our rule of manning trading vel- 


ſels, without an eye to the public 


ſtrength in men, ſhip-owners and maſters 
of veſſels forget the high wages they 
pay to ſeamen in time of war: demur- 
rages ; delays for want of men ;. loſſes 
by being ill-manned; heavy inſurances; 
and the heavy taxes they pay for their 


ſhare of the intereſt of, the millions þ 


which the ſtate borrows for their ſupport. 
Nor do they act juſtly by themſelves, 
with regard to the great conſideration 
how they are to have any navigation, 
but as naval ſtrength is maintained 
by the power of arms. Were they to 
conſider that the ſmall accumulation of 
the expence in freight, ultimately falls 
on the conſumer of the commodity car- 
ried, they would ſee it to be their in- 
tereſt to have their ſhips well manned. 
It is further very obvious, that by this 
means their yoyages will be more ex- 
peditious; their ſeamen will not wear 
out ſo faſt; their inſurances will not 
be ſo high ; and their reputations will 
be higher amongſt underwriters. . 

A ſmall knowledge of political 
arithmetic might convince them, how 
far the balance would be in their fa- 
vour, were: they to conſult their own 


eaſc as well as the national ſecurity, on 


the firm baſis, of political prudence. 
Their preſent plan of ſailing, inſtead of 
being cheap, will be found in the iſſue 
to be dear. | 

It is not that we have no laws in fa- 
vour of increaſing our numbers, by 
apportioning hands to tonnage, or ob- 


liging maſters to take apprentices, at 


leaſt in our coaſting trade; but thoſe 
laws are obſolete, or much neglected, 
and they do not go ſo far as our preſent 
circumſtances require. It appeared ſo 
to me in 1759, when I wrote reaſons 
for an augmentation of 12,000 ſeamen 
in time of peace ; but the reaſons for 
2 


ſuch an increaſe are now become more 


irreſiſtable, and call for the moſt ſerious 
attention. 


Thoſe reaſens were much 
approved by ſome of our chief naval 


commanders at that time; and though 


ſhip- owners did not then enter into the 


merits of them, they may perhaps 
nov ſee things in a different light, and 


look farther than the immediate —__ 


and private convenience. 


It is not from the defect of our con- 
ſtitution that we do not employ ſuch 
means as reaſon ſuggeſts. It ſeems 
rather to be the effect of pride, ariſing 
from a long enjoyment of ſucceſs, and 
a preſumption that we never can be caſt 
down. If this be a compaſſionable 
foible, it is not good policy, nor good 
ſenſe, nor virtue, nor religion. 

Time lays waſte the nobleſt pro- 
ductions of nature; and in nothing 
more demonſtrably, than in the decre- 
ment of the human ſpecies, unleſs it 
be conſtantly recruited. The land 
is the prolific parent, and we may 
breed up landmen to ſerve as ſeamen, 
but they muſt be taught and ren- 


dered ſuch. By the change of the 


crews of ſhips, both in the king's 
and the merchants ſervice, as they 
make their voyages, - our maritime 
ſtrength might derive great power 
without the leaſt violation of the right 
of any ſubject, or any part of our na- 
tional ceconomy, as dependant on 


- agriculture and manufactury. 


' Want of energy in government, and 


political ceconomy, may deprive us of 


the advantage which our ſituation pre- 
ſents. Our laws on this ſubject relate 
only to our coaſting trade, and a few 
Mediterranean a# ſbips; in general we 
navigate the ſlighteſt manned of any 
nation, except the Hollanders; and 
they have low-maſted, ſluggiſn veſſels, 
which make much flower voyages than 
our ſhips, and often periſh on a lee 
ſhore; and if ſuch ſuit their genius 
as merchants, it cannot be the means 


of 
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of ſecuring à maritime ſtate (a). If 


we judge from the events of this 
century, they may reſt in peace, while 
we are continually provoked to arms: 
and, thaugh *we- are; it is ſaid now 
happily reſtored to peace, we are not 
freed from all future danger on our 
proper element. Let us then ſee what 
acquiſitions of naval ſtrength we might 
make for a day of further trial. 
In the coal trade alone, the export 
may amount to about two millions of 
tons, of which near two- fiſths ate for 
the conſumption of London and its 
environs; more than half to the 
eaſtern coaſt of England, and a ſmall 
portion of five or ſix per cent. for Ger- 
many and Holland. Now ſuppoſing, in 
a general computation, 800 ſhips of 300 
tons burthen, and each to make eight 
voyages in a year, the quantity would 
amount to 1,920, ooo tons. If theſe 
ſhips were to navigate with one addi- 
tional man, or even a boy, to be bred a 
ſeaman, for every 100 tons, according 
tothis computation; the number of ſea · 
men bred would be 2400; and take in 
Wales and all the other parts of the 
kingdom, and Ireland (4), the number 
might be encreaſed to near 3000 of the 
moſt ſaber; experienced, able ſeamen, 
who being mixed with others of an in- 
ferior quality, landmen as welbas ſea- 
men, would be an acquiſition of value 
to be eſtimated only on the day of trial, 
when ſeamen are ſo ſcarce, that it is 
not poſſible to find them in the nom. 
bers they are wanted. 5 

The common- place objetion to all 
propoſals of this kind, though in one 
view no more than a ſpear of ſtraw, in 
another is as a piſtol ball ſhot through 
a patriot's heart.. You muſt not think 
of encroaching on the freedom of trade.” 
Thus with a ſolemn ſentence we con- 
demn en ſenſe to n n 


ee the moͤſt obviqus diftine- 

It is granted that we muſt not 
4 give laws to the merchant, 
as to time, place; commodity and 
price: compulſion in theſt points 
would be his deſtru&ion. But it ſhould 
be alſo remembered, that” commerce 
and liberty may, Me other being, 
grbw intoxicated; or run mad, and be 
guilty 6f ſuicide-. Whit are all com 
mercial rtgulations And blau felating 
to commerce; but ſalutaty reſtraints, 
and with a view to ſuppoft the ſtate, 
without which liberty and commerce 
could nor exiſt ? The individual may 
be ſuffered to entich himſelf, to the 
impoveriſhment- of the Rate; but a 
country ſo circumſtahted will be con- 
ſtrained to receive laws from another, 
rendered ſormidable by a more con- 


ſiſtent rule of conduct: for the riches 


of individuals will in that caſe ſerve 
only as a temptation to ioſult and con- 
queſt. If our ſituation were fairly: ex. 
amined, ve might find that govern- 
ment has been ſnort- ſighted, with re- 
gard to the common good: for it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that the individual con- 
ſidered it as his object; but the ſtareſ- 
man is not; therefore, to det on with 
a cold indifferent. Eg 
All things have their bounds ; kid 
the firſt object is the general intereſt of 
the community; and not the emolu- 
ments of individuals. We might take 
off all the duties of our imports, in or- 
der to ſhew the world that We leave 
trade ſree; and indulge in a prodigal 
conſumption” of the produte df every 
quarter of the globe; but in the 
mean time we miglit become unequal 
to our on defence in _ one _ 
ner of it. 4 
Abe enen open the pr 
dential conſideration,” how far the in- F 
n 1 e Hue we com- 
Lal hdd; N ge | 


COLES. Joh 


af Wes Gabe nd A les % e ed EI ER 
(5) From Whitehaven to Ireland, the tonnage of the veſſels employed is about one fourth, or 40 * of 


near 150 tons each with coals. 
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prchending the Rate, the merchaut, 
and the conſutmner, may hatmonixe: 
and thow far, when we get out of aur 
preſeat difeulty in pont of debt, we 
may prevent: the miſchief of being in- 
volyed in the fame calamity; by acou- 
mulating: naval ſtrength, without * 
heavy publie charge.. 
If it were put bebe ts 
we muſt fight 'eoitholt-ipty,* would 


any honeſt man, that oon ſtand upon 
his legs, give up his wife; his chil- 


dren, and his eſtate, without a ſtrug- 
gle *-. But chere are ſome objects be- 
yond the power of money. It is im- 
poſſible to have 100, 00 ſeamen, when 
there are not above half the num- 
ber exiſting. It is eaſy to treat a 
propoſal with a cold indifference or 
contempt; and to deſpiſe laws, were 
it for no other reaſon than that they 
are coercive; or that the humour of 
individuals in this free land, ſhould 
ſuperſede cho authority of the legiſla- 

ne will be the ind of fuch 
3 Ale 


It is . * the 8 of 


lawis:coercion,: and that all ftates are 
governed by diſtributive juſtice. Good 
laws carry with them their own recom- 
mendation, bectuſethey cannot be good 
unleſs they are for the benefit: of the 
community. But the ſtate which has 
not energy enaugh ta carry fuch laws 
into execution, is for the fame reaſon 
incompetent to its own ſupport, and 
muſt ultimately beeome a prey. 
It is for the falutary arts of prevention 
for which I contend; and not to pay 
for any thing moro than it is worth, 
canſidering it both in a moral and po- 
litical view; and alchough it is true 
that we are wonderfully ingenious in 
aur: reaſonings, it is oftentimes but 
another name ſor deceiving each other. 
The man ho violates the law, calcu- 
lated for my preſervation, injures me, 
and 1 am entitled ta complain to 


the fawgiver who ſuffers it. If he 
erved in providing the Jaw, without 
any proviſion for the execution, it 
was a political | infirmity'!—If our 
merchants ſhips were obliged to de 
manned" im à certain manner, acoord- 
ing to their tonnage, an able officer, 
with a handſome appointment, ſhould 
be ſet over that department; and Tf he 
failed in his duty, hie ſhould be, not 


only diſcarded with diſgrace, but alſo 


mulcted; and one ſingle example 
of ſuch national juſtice might anfwer 
the end propoſed : but if one trial were 

not ſufficient to accompliſh the work, 
we ſhould try off, till we Wa an 
honeſt and an able man. 

It is in politicks as in morals; habit 
makes ſinners or ſaints; we might ſoon 
feel the benefit of increaſe; or behold 
a corrupt ſtream putrify every obje& 
it touches; bur it ſeems to be rrea- 
ſon againſt a ſtate, to ſuppoſe that pe- 
riod arrived. With reſpe& to this 
natian, the fact is, that there is yet a 
great deal of virtue amongſt us; and if 
it were not fo, we ſhould not be in- 
dulged in the language we uſe ; but 
be ſubject to puniſhment, even for 
daring to appear in defence of virtue. 
Let us then make a bold effort to 
regulate our navigation in fuch a man- 
ner, that every merchant-ſhip 'and 
coafter, though it ſhould not have a 
a fingle gun on board to make a fignal 


with, may, in relation to its crew, 
be ſhips of war, encouraging of men, 


and breeding up boys as inftruments 
of defence, while they are actually 
employed in peaceful commerce, and 
promoting the general ad of all 
nations. 

Hf in addition to fuch a falutary 
plan, we take in every collaterat aid 
that reaſon and common ſenſe re- 
commend, as proofs of the zeal of 
individuals, our country may be 
preſerved from. the danger of. being 

brought 
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reached us. 

Nor is it leſs oben; "ine hs 
more numerous our ſeamen are; the 
ſtronger will be our navigation, and 
commercial intereſt, theſe mutually 
operating on each other: whereas if 
we ice things only in a contraſted view 
of private emolument, we may put our- 
ſelves in the ſituation of the miſer who; 
not chooſing to give above a ſhilling 

for the operation of bleeding, when half 
a crown was demanded, expired; me 
tied and undeplored. 

We ſaw, as far as we could diſcetn, 
the fate of our country hang upon a firi- 
gle battle; and the evil formidable; 
whether we tried the event or not. 
The cauſe which contributed the great- 
eſt ſhare to put us in this ſituation; was 
the want of ſeamen at ſetting out. 

If we take the coaſting trade in ge- 
neral, as well as our foreign trade, and 
add a man and half to every ten; which, 
teckoned at 15 per cent! on 40,600 
men, would create a furthef acquiſition] 
of 600 men, we might make the num · 
ber 9 t 10,001 If the 15 per cent. 
were conſtrued as a man and a doy 
encreaſe, on every 10 of the uſual tlum- 
ber, it might be called 20 per cent. and 


hs number would be nearer 1100 


pyet che conſumer could have nothing to 
pay on d Ts re Which he would 
feel. | 

The maſter of a veſſel filling of the 
number required; being properly fined, 
upon proof of tranſgreſſion, he would 
ſeldom treſpaſs with impunity z and 
his greater freedom from danger; with 
the national advantages acerulti 


would abund antly compenſate tor the 
additional charge. We M1053 Dont 
Such reſources miglit turn the fate 
of "this nation, and Extricate it from 
the difficulties which atiſe chieſty from 


the IO of our wars, as this is 


brought i into ſuch circumſtances as re- 
cent experience proves had denen | 


oetaſtoned by the length of time neceſ. 


fary to collect our force.” In de mean 


ſeem to be attentive to — 


advantage. 

The eircumſtalces of one nation 
change with an alteration in the ſitua- 
tion of other nations: as alliances 
nation confifts in a balance of power. 
Although this may depend on a bat- 
the or a ſtorm; ns cre: 


tions ought never to be nkglected. 
We were ftrong when others were infe- 


rior ii ſtengtk. If they exert them- 
ſelves to acquire a ſupetiority, and we 
preſume on caſyal reſources, withqut 
due precaution, when an emergency 


artives, we may þe puniſhed for a wan 


ton preſumption. 


We dyght to draw Advantage from 


eyery circumſtance, A real , ſeaman 


may ſmile at tlie Play-game propoſed 
for the ſcholars of the county naval 


free ſchools ; and it is. better chat he 
ſhould ſmile than frown: but ever 


Landnei might receive much in- 
ſtruction in the theory of common ſea⸗ 
mapſhip, which may be carried to a com» 
fiderable height, and become as much s 
play game as cricket, equally «Rive, n 
incomparably mote uſeful, 

The theory of common ſeamanſhip, 
in our inſular fitbarion, where ſuch 
numbers behold the great deep, and 
are connected with it, might always 
be rendered 40 inducemettr o wy 
their fortune at ſea, © 


Upon this prinejple ! cbtceive that 


many young noblemen and gentlemen 
might, at a ſmall expence; tutot great 


mmbers of young perſons,” and initiate 
them into che knowledge of ſeaman- 


ip. Naval bfficers; having relations 
and friends living on the ſpot, might, 
by wircur ol che enperitnent of a real 
ſhip; -reſpeCting maſts and riggiog, 


though ſhe turns upon a ſpindle 


\ | only, 


* 


I! 
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only, communicate :a great deal of 
the theory of common ſeamanſhip, and 
much good might: reſult. from it. How 
eaſily might an active . gentleman, of 
landed eſtate, collect 2 or 300 brave 
young fellows ſo. taught, and preſent 
them as landmen - volunteers whenever 
they ſhould be wanged in the ſervice? 

Fey things are fo eaſy j in practice, as 
in theory; but for the reaſon that we 


are not in theſe. days. blindly attached 


to ancient cuſtoms, but rather fond of 
new faſhigns, and devices, why ſhould 
we not take advantage of a diſpoſition, 
in any matter of apparent uſe, tending 
to promote national ſtrength and 
knowledge ab ra? 

Real ſeamen dd 880 be of 
more than twice the value, on an emer- 
gency; and they would be found in 
greater abundance, if a regular œco- 
nomy were eſtabliſhed for breeding 
them. I am now pleading for the uni- 
verſality and encouragement of a mari- 
time temper among the people. 

A happy, diſpoſitian of natural 
powers, ſupported by piety, huma- 
nity, ſkill, and diſcipline, would be as 
Seneficial. ir in a military line, as grace- 
ful, in the genuine. view of, civil life 
and patriotic zeal. All events do not 
anſwer to experience; but when Expe- 
riments are recommended by reaſon, it 
would be, a crime againſt ourſelves not 
2 o try their efficacy. 


If we aſpire at "reaching | practical | 
\ honeurs; nor any thing ſo proper, for 


ſeamanthip o on the. water, it is in the 
power of many men fortune, living 
near the ſea, or on the banks of great 
rivers, to promore it in A conſiderable 
| degree, at a. moderate expence. If 
wen be men at one time were em- 
ployed in a. veſſel © of 100 to 150 tons, 
for, a month or fix weeks. only, and 
four e e made | in a ig 190 


v# $f % 


year, 300 1 wich ſea legs, lea 
2 


0 * 


ſtomachs, and ſea hearts, might be 
ready, on fuitable encouragement, with 
a very competent degree of the know- 
ledge of able ſeamen. There are 


ſame landlords who would ſhew the 


example, and make a ſhort voyage, 
withgut interfering with the. veſſels in- 
tended for traffick, or the ordinary na- 
vigation carried on, though in ſome 
places a portion of the expence might 
be covered by „bing. 
H yeſſels ſo equipped by n 
and gentlemen, were authorized alſo to 
act againſt ſmugglers, the benefit to the 
community might multiply to a great 
amount. If ſuch efforts are too noble 
and too genergus to be expected, we 
muſt deplore our ſituation that they are 
ſo: but there is ſomething to be 
hoped for, in proportion as we ſee the 
activity of our neighbours; or entertain 
ſo much national love, or ambition, as 
may prompt us to ſupport a ſuperiority, 
ſuited to our ſituation as iſlanders. 
Whatever plans we follo wor ne- 
glect, thoſe which have no tendency 
to enereaſe numbers are ſo far deſicient; 
but every conſiſtent effort to encourage 
the preſent generation to attend to the 
glory and ſecurity of their Ove 
ſhould be, made. 5 
Next to building ſhips, of 3 by 

permiſſion of the crown, for our na- 
tional preſervation, is the manning of 
them. | F 
Nothing is more eaſy than to confer 


the deſerving. If the crown were to 
eſtabliſh an order of merit, for thoſe who 
contributed in a certain manner to the 
manning, the royal ſhips, it might an- 
ſwer the purpoſe. 

It is not meant that uch an ** 
ſhould become cheap, becauſe it might 
be given only to noblemen, gentlemen 
of 5001. a- year and upwards, or to their 
firſt or ſecond ſons, and ta fuch perſons 
as are by the crown ſtiled Efquires.. 
Suppoſe 


( 1 


Suppoſe the honour conſerted on 
him, who collected and delivered up for 
examination to his majeſty s regulating 
captains, the following numbers: 
been taught the theory of com- 
mon ſeamanſhip, who we will call cer- 
tificate landmen- volunteers; or 300 
ſuch men; with 100 ſuch ſeamen, as 
have been bred in the manner de- 
ſcribed, or any others more aceom- 
pliſhed, -a red enamelled medallion, 
with a red ribbon to tie to the button- 
hole of their waiſtcoat, marked in the 
one caſe 500, in the other 300 and 100. 
The motto, Pre Rege et Patria. 

2. If it were 600 ſuch landmen, or 


400, with 200 ſuch ſeamen, or others; 


being able ſeamen, — a blue medallion, 
with a blue bonne ane * 
N | 


1 inn and 
br ſuch ſeamen, or others, being able 
ſeamen, then the higheft bonour;—a 
white medallion, marked- ee 
with a white ribbon. 5 

Theſe would be ee 
far from impracticable, the men them- 
ſelves being entitled to the bounty of- 
fered, the ſame as thoſe who have no 
ſuch connection. Nor would it fol- 
low, that ſuch men alone would be fit 
to be truſted with a king' 8 ſhip: but 
with a fourth part able ſeamen, they 
might conſtitute a very reſpectable 
crew. Such men coming tutored, and 
not as landmen generally are, would 
certainly be rendered the more docile, 
and more eaſily made cerpglete, able 
ſeamen. 1. 

Though we — — hinge 
ſo much, that many of us hardly think 
any thing ſubſtantial... which. does not 
relate to money, or ſounding titles yet 
with the virtuaus, as well as the vain, 
whatever different principles they act 
en dültinctions . * every 


ſea duties. 


in ac munity, particularly ſhip- 
mates, and, many, might obtain ho- 


man wearing ſuch a medallion, would 


be conſidered as a zealous friend to his 
country; that he had done her an enai- 
nent ſervice, raiſed a noble dmr 
and was worthy of praiſGſ. 
We are now to be «anvnive to 
our ſeamen already in being, by em- 
ploying as reſpectable a portion of them 
in guardſhips, and by the occaſional 
exerciſe of them at ſea; as we can 
port and out, and on diſtant ſtations. 


a degree of knowledge. aa may fit them 


ſor enterprize,: whenever their ſervices 
become neceſſary. 14d 77 * 101 * N 

To look back on paſt events, it 
is well known that in time of war 
men- volunteers on boatd our ſhips of 
war, who have no kind of knowledge 
relating to the ſea ; and being paſt the 
age of docility, many of them ne- 
ver become able, ſeamen, though they 
may fight the guns, and aſſiſt in other 


© ni gn in 

- Whatever, the knowledge required 
by any kind of practice, the employ- 
ment of men not having à viſible 
meatis of ſupport, is Wen af the 
firſt magnitude. 1.3998 1389 

What hath been propoſed concern. 
ing the moge of ĩuſtructing youths at 
ſchool to be of the moſt ſervice to 
their country, holds. in aj degree for 
men; with this;difference,, that they 


muſt be paid for their daily, labour i In 
ſome ſhape ox other, and cannot be ſo 
eaſily reſtrained, in their moral and reli- 


gious conduct. A % the quantity 
of labour performed, it muſt be 
greatly in favour of the men; ſome 
Kinds of labour being , ſuperior, 10 
the ſtrength. of boys. Scamen delight 


nourable bread — VSHag the earth, 
_. all 
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*till the waters again call for their ſer- 
vice. It is our object to give all 
ſuch. as ſtand in need of employnfent 
the ablity of getting- their bread by 
land as well as by ſea, that they 
may never be at a | loſs for PER 
ment; 

Neither ſhould we nt our time 
in fruitleſs complaints, when we might 
ſhew ourſelves in active life; and 
whilſt we ſubmit to the will of heaven; 


give proof of our dependance on it by 


doing our duty, and ny * the 
happieſt effects. 

Something muſt be carried to the 
account of genius and temper, and the 
impatience which grows from a habit 
of long and uninterrupted ſucceſs: but 
it is diſtreſsful to hear complaints, as 
if human life were checkered with mi- 
ſery only in the perſons of the com- 
plainants. The great object is not to 
add to calamity, but put our hand to 
the plough, and beg of heaven to ſpeed 
it; we might then ſoon find that, com- 
paratively, we are yet in a happy ſtate. 
Travel in any country upon the globe, 
and the difference will be diſcoverable, 
ſufficiently to make us thankful for the 
good we enjoy. All things round 
us cannot ever wear the ſame placid 
viſage. Every thi ing is ſubje& to 
change. The great feel as well as the 
vulgar ; but their feelings, not pro- 
perly directed, often magnify calami- 
ties. In common life, fo long as the 
means remain of furniſhing food and 
raiment, and protection from the in- 
elemency of the ſxy, in peace and com- 
fort, there is matter for b mats to 
heaven! | 

The earth, our common parent, is 
ready: to ſuccour us. Some ſoils are 
evidently more eaſy to cultivate than 
others; but every diſtinction may be 
fitted to ſome kind of production for 
the ſuſtenance of liſe, provided the 


2 


hand of induſtry is aſſiſted by the arm 
of benevolence, 

The ſame of manufafory : deuter 
coarſe this may be, where there are 
ſheep, there may be clothing, at leaſt 
ſufficient for the covering of the poor 
inhabitant on the ſpot; and even 
houſes dug in the earth may be com- 
fortable. Feel may be more difficult 
to obtain: but this alſo is often fup- 
plied by the ſurface of the earth, on the 
moſt dreary waſte, where little elſe is 
to be had. 

In the courſe of commerce we carry 
food, and materials for raiment from one 
ſpot to another ; but is it policy or hu- 


manity to leave any ſpot untried, where 


employment is ſought for by the poor 
and induſtrious, or ſuch as might be 
rendered induſtrious, if the landlord 
would exert himſelf, and employ his 
time and thoughts on the obje& moſt 
deſerving of them ? 

Example does wonderful things. 
That which was thought impraficeble, 
is often accompliſhed, and ſhould put 
us on making' attempts, as —_ in 
Jeeds of peace as in war. 

The more is done in improvement, 
the greater will the number of inhabi- 
tants be; and though occaſional over- 
flowings ſhould ſuffer ſome miſery, we 
ſhould ſtill be attentive tothe means of 
their ſupport, and not leave the ſport 
barren and deſolate, for fear it ſhould 


produce too many men. Whar the 


father has done in exploits of labour 


and induſtry, the fon may alſo do. 
When families increaſe they will ex- 
pand themſelves, as the tree its 
branches; but ſtill the native ſpot, ren- 
dered productive by labour and in- 
duſtry, may flourifh ; fore in agrester, 
ſome in a leffer degree. © 
A flow of wealth has done wonders 
already ; and even our public debt, fo 
long as it was in meafure, did good. 
But 


ta hk 


But all things have their bounds. Suc- 
ceſs creates confidence in riches, which, 


if not reſtrained by looking farward to 


conſequences, renders a nation poor, 
again; as poverty often befriends vir- 
the, and virtue "reſtores riches. * 

© Pefhaps we are verging to that 
ſtare, far from the leaſt happy: but let 
virtue flow from, what ſource it may, it 
does not loſe its nate, nor its power 
to promote happineſs. * 

If gentlemen of fortune, i in 1 the ſeve- 
ral counties, will fer people, to work 
upon lands, hitherto treated as barren, 
we may conclude that, they will find 
large tracks fit to bring forth proviſion 
for the life of man. 

The poor's rates is an object often 
complained of, as an evil growing out 
of our iniquity. That the indolence of 
many. paupers, grows out of the negli- 
gence of many of the rich, who do 
not attend to the expenditure of 
money, cannot be diſputed. But 
whether improvideney is one cauſe 


of a greater quantity of labour being 


performed, through necdffity, is a queſ- 
tion of no great difficulty. This alſo 
depends on the virtue of individuals; 
2 we are nat to expect more from 
the indigent, in their ſtation, than 
from. the opulent in their rank. But 
as men of education are ſuppoſed moſt 
capable of diſcerning the meaſute of 
both good and evil, they learn how to im- 
be the good and remove the evil. 
Commerce and war divide and ſub- 
divide families ſo much, that in many 
caſes, among the lower claſſes, the 
branches hardly know where to trace 
out each other. . Whatever their for- 
tune may be, ſuch is the humanity of 
our laws, that when the aged and the 
infant, the inſane, and even the worth- 
leſs, the laſt acting as if they were in- 
ſane, call for bread, we give it them. 
But there is a diſtinction which we do 


not uſually wake; mn that 1 is, to feed | 


the idle ſo ſparingly, that others of the 


dame propenkiry (hall oor. be A ent 0 
avail themſel ves of the poor 's law: and 
where real perverſcnels, predomingtes. 
that olige, 308. 3. Jeb. per dig 
ſhall qprb, the, evil ſpigot, . ws! DR 
In the mean. crime. perfeRion, in 
worldly cconomy,. is no where. to 
be found ;, abſolute moral , xectirude 
is ideal, The virtues of the bu- 
Main foul gre.called forch,, ta alleviare 
"PAP 5 portion df. which 
m. varigus capſes,. ariſing 
Fom human, Mane amen 
perverſeneſs. If we mean to ſhoot Uy 
evil as it riſes, we mult pay gur o 


x7 F? 


ings at the "ſhrine of our great — 
the arth, 45 the inſtrument. of the 
kindneſs of heaven! and. by labour, 55 


well as religion, bring our gauntry into 
as flouriſhing a tate, as the nat! ure of 


our gavernment will permit. 


1 "x | 


| We att called vpon, a8 by A. voice 
from heaven, to attend to gur peculiar 


ſituatian, that . while, ve eultirate 


friendſhip with the nations of the 
earth, we may convince ourſelves that 


ve deſerve it, One grand diſplay of 


national virtue, is improvement. io 
agriculture ; another, population ;, and 
the third, fill, þ Mm, manyfagory and me- 
chanicks. As to arts,—they ſeem to 
corrupt, captivate, and confound ! 

la the employment of the peaple 
it is neceſſaty to erplocde the idea, 
that a ſanar can be nothing but a./ca- 


man this is as contradictory, to fact, | 
as injurious to policy. By a ſkil- 


ful management of our turn to agri- 
culture and manufaRtory, with the ad- 
vantage of aur izſular ſituation, every 
ſailor might be able to live by land, and 
every one now diſtinguiſhed as a land- 
man-valunteer ſhould he able to get 
his bread by ſea. Thus we might be- 
come a nation of /ailars, more. than 


any other on the globe, 


Wilt is the gbje& pow welt fir for 
our 
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dur conſideration ? It is the moſt uſe- 
ful means of employing ſuch men, as 
ſhall, on a deliberate enquity, on oc- 


caſion of their diſcharge, diſcover their 


wants, and how we may point out ſome- 
thing for the common good ? An of- 
fer of employing them in the im- 
provement of the earth, is honourable 
and profitable; it only requires to 
be recommended to ſuch of - them as 
have no plan of life before them. By 
this means our country might be de- 


monſtrably benefited; and we ſhall 


ſhew our wiſdom if we adopt it with 
zeal and alacrity. | 

In places where there is a neigh- 
bourhood to accommodate labouring 
people, or whete occaſional ſhelter 
can be prepared for them, vaſt things 
might be done by the active genius and 
powers of our ſeamen. No method 
can be deviſed of employing them ſo 
proper as the cultivation of land. The 


ſame argument may hold for a ſoldier, 


with this difference, that he being a 
landman may find ways and means of 
employment on ſhore, when a ſeaman 
may be at a loſs; and it is alſo more 
probable that a ſeaman will wander 
from home, than a ſoldier. 

The hand of "induſtry enricheth. 
The gold mines of Britain and Ireland 
are the paſture land, the garden, and 


corn field. The growth of grain for our 


own expence, and for exportation, is a 
fund of opulence. ' An elaborate en- 
quiry on this occaſion does not appear 
fo neceſſary, as an exertion of zeal; for 
if we take the gteat outline of the be- 
nefit which might accrue from the 
employment of ten or fifteen thouſand 
men on waſte land, the object is bril- 
liant and delightful ; and in the iſſue 
muſt be as pleaſing to the individual, as 
beneficial to the communiry. Ir 1s not 
propoſed that the public, or the crown, 
ſhould turn farmer: 
racter; yet parliament might promote 
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rers, and labourers, make up a conſi- 
derable portion of our ſailors on the 


ſpots there are on the banks of ri- 


probable whole villages and townſhips 
might be eſtabliſhed.” Five hundred 
men, well aſſorted, may do wonders in 


this is not in cha- 


ſuch efforts, being evidently calculated 
for the common good. 

One of the means of aſſiſting the 
ſtate, would be by giving ſuch uſeful 
employment to a number of hands, 
by an aſſociation of opulent individuals, 
who may incline to hazard ſomething 
with a view to public ſervice. Or 
if that is not practicable, ſetting 
men to work, with a ſuitable proſ- 
pect of gain, at the 'riſk of id. 
duals, in which the good of their poſte- 
rity may be concerned. Such an ad- 
venture upon terra firma, under their 
own eye, could hardly fail of ſuccels, 
though the returns might be ſlow, - 

Artificers, mechanics, b 


Cloſe of a war. Many will find theit 
way to their proper homes, and ſer 
themſelves to work in their reſpeQtive 
occupations. But, as I have obſerved, 
a few years create ſuch a variety of 
changes of condition, with reſpect to 
parentage, and connections, and to 
thoſe who had no connections, or bad 
ones, the propoſition of employing 
ſome is ſelf-evident; as the accom- 
modation of ſubjects ſo citcumſtanced 
may be beneficial in a. direct view, 
and prove a means of preventing their 
being in any reſpe& hurtful. 

To this end it may be neceſſary to 
obtain as ſpeedy information as poſſi- 
ble, from gentlemen of landed eſtates, 
in Great Britain and Ireland, what 


vers or lakes uncultivared, where the 
hand of induſtry may, with mode- 
rate aſhſtance, obtain a comfortable 
eſtabliſhment ?. 

Wherever a decent cottage can be 
built, and a ſmall quantity of ground 
for a garden allotted, it is more than 


aſſiſting 


& | 


the land is not embarraſſed with trees, 
The grubbing up of roots is a tedious 
labour, and requires. much time to re- 
ward i Ic. . e . 15 

A ew chenſends laid out to e 


tage in farniſhing. materials for build 
ing, where good water is at hand, and 


freedom from rents, on the part of the 
labourer, for a certain number of years, 
might repay abundantly to the ſtate, 
and in moſt caſes to the inciyiduel 
allo. 405 

I by this e 3 
to ſuch villages, as might be built, 


now a dreary: waſte, can be brought 


into tillage and paſture, which after a 
certain time, the proprietor might en- 
joy, it muſt be beneficial to him; in 
the mean while he might renounce a 
ſmall. preſent advantage for a. large 
one in reverſion,. and with a view.to 
the public good. 

Ho far ſuch proprietors may, bei in- 
duced to co-operate with government, 
in ſetting ſuch men in motion, by a 


a depoſit of proviſions, till they could 
be put in a capacity of making the 
earth furniſh their ſupport, is a conſi - 
deration of moment. Men muſt have 
houſes to live in, before they can cul- 
tivate the earth adjacent. 

It is not enough for a ſtate to plead 
poverty, if a meaſure is calculated 
to recover to a better condition; but 
when the intention is to provide for 
defence, and a future inlet of riches, the 
choice is obvious: n ſhould 
be hazarded. _ 

Experience has taught us, that mil 
Hogs may be ſpent in arms, in bounties, 
in labours more abundant, to cheriſh ter- 
ritories at a vaſt diſtance, or to acquire 


dominion which may waſte and deſtroy | 


domeſtic ſecurity : but extent of empire 
is often attended with great deluſions. 
A nation may graſp at an object ſo 


comfort and natiogal ſecurity. | 


magazine of materials for building, and 


large, as not to be able to hold it 3 and 
look down on a leſſer, though in the 


iſſue it might proye as defenſive, as it is 


delightful to a country. We are nov 
to guard againſt, parſimony that 1nay. 
ſtarve deſigns. pregnant with domeſtic 

Whatever is wauting in the virtue 
or diſcernment of jndividuals, the guar- 
dians of the public welfare muſt ſup- 
ply. That there are lands, in England, 
Scotland, and. Ireland, where numbers. 
of ſailors might be, ſextled, and live 
by their induſtry, is beyond diſpute. 
Their lives might be every day rendered 
more, comfortable, eſpecially if they 
were ſituated in the neighbourhood of 
lakes or riyers communicating with the 
ſea, or where the produce of their la- 
bour might in a few years find a vend. 
Many ſuch ſpots there are; and it ne- 
ver can be neceſſary that great num- 
bers ſhopld * ange sregated on one 
27. 

In Englabd, * even in in the e Net e Edech 
in Hampſhire, many parts are fir for 
cultivation, which are not fir for fin- 


ber. The poverty of the timber in 


ſuch parts, by no means proyes the 
f of the foil with reſpect to grain 


and paſture; conſequently there is 


room to exerciſe judgment ad kill, as 
well as induſtry. If 2, proper ſurvey 
were taken, 1 am well afured that this 
ſituation, in the neighbourhood of the 
ſea, would be found admirably ad apted 
to the purpoſe, hoth for nava/ free 


ſchools, and the eſtabliſhment of town- 


ſhips or villages, where ſeamen might 
be employed in cultivation, upon the 
moſt advantageous:terms to the crown; 
to the landholder, if holding by grant; 
or the ſeaman himſelf, and the nayal 
ſervice in general. Notbing is practi- 


cable where notbing is attempted; and 


we may add, that every thing of a be- 


nevolent tendency carries with it an 


| earneſt of the ſmiles of Prosidence, 


in 
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niſeſt, when ſubje ct fix their attention 


In regard to ſeveral parts of this king- 
dem, in almoſt every county there are 
proper ſpots; in ſome counties large 
foreſts, parts of which are capable of 
the moſt profitable cultivation. 

If we go into many parts of Sco/land, 
we find great portions of land in a rude 
ſtate, though capable of producing 
for the ſupport of life. She hay been 
liberal of her blood, in fighting 
the common cauſe of this iſland: 
would be politic in her to invite hs 


thouſands of brave men difcharged\ 


whether natives, or Engliſh, upon 
terms of leafes of eight or ten years, 
paying a pepper-corn acknowledg- 
ment for a certain number of acres. 
Though the climate may be lefs mo- 
derate, the land may not be more 
ſtubborn than in thoſe parts of Eng- 
land, where land can be obtained for 
the ſame purpoſe. Lands which in 
the firſt year or two may be capable 


of producing only cabbage, onions, 


turnips, and ſuch-like, with graſs for 
the food of ſheep and cws, may after- 
wards bring forth grain, and reward the 
hand of the labourer more abundantly. 

Nor is it to be conceived, that the pro- 
prietors of lands, which now render 
them little or nothing, will find reaſons 
to decline having them cultivated. If 
ſome tenures .are of a nature that even 
the landlord is tied up, ſo as to em- 
barraſs his own philanthropy, it is t6 


be preſumed the legiſlature may relieve 


him. 

It is the number of villages and 
towns capable of bribing them- 
ſelves, and lending aid to the opulent 
who live upon ſuch labour, which 
conſtitutes the ſplendour and defence 
of a country, and promotes the virtue 
of it. The inhabitants of vaſt cities 
are apt to debauch themſelves by ex- 
ceſs, to prey on each other, and to 
bury greater numbers than are born in 
them. The deluſion is, therefore, ma- 
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to great cities, as i they were the de- 
fence of a nation: they borrow their 
ſplendour from arte, but thein ex»: 
iſtence depends on agriculture... M i 
the hardy bhuſhand man, the mechanic 
and labourer, who breathe the pure ait 
of the village, chat moſt ultimately 
fupply armies and navirs. For ſuch a 
generation, uſed to war, and ſuch as 


may proceed from” _ 2 


provider eee ho 


Inthe mean while, as Gracias ad 
Policy call wich a loud voice, that we 
mould not ſuffet any. btave' man, who 
is worn out, to-periſh'for want; ſo v0 
one ho is fis for labopr, and knows not 
where to find it, ſhould either leave 
us, or languiſh for want of emplay+ 
ment. The majority will find their 
own way into the world, and provide 
for themſelves: but others may amount 
to ſome thouſands. To trace them out 
with perſpicuity, as we go on diſcharg- 
ing, requires 1 ere _ 


' humanity. 


We mean to fraftrate the cebeunpit 
of enemies; therefore we muſt not 
ſpend much time in debate, or make an 
amuſement of diſcord. We have arduous 
enterprizes to attend to, though in time 
of peace, to bring our ceconomy into 


harmony. Our circumſtances require 


much vigilance and laborious attention. 

As to the toils of the ſeaman, and 
the ſoldier, * ſleeping on the flinty 
couch of war,” they have been much 


ſuperior to thoſe which they may en- 


counter, in the purſuit of bread, on 
our own hoſpitable ſhore, If we aſſiſt 
them, and their wives and children, 
every one of them will contribute a 
ſhare, to plant and ſow, in the confi- 
dence that the earth will bring forth 
her increaſe for the fuſtenance of life. 
We are young in trials of this kind, 
for ſuch claſſes of the people, but not in 
the arts of improvement. 

If 
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If we have now, by land and ſea, 


only 160,000 men in arms, and go 


on with agriculture, manufactury, 
and commerce, we are to conſider 
what portion of theſe men not em- 
ployed in the military line, in time 
of peace, may be inclined to turn the 
ſword into the ſpade or ploughſhare, 
and not invited know not where to 
ſeek for employment. Much glory 
may be acquired by genuine labour, 
and deeds of peace. 

If we proceed in the conſideration 
of what might be done, from the 
apparent advantages which accrue from 
the cultivating lands, we ſhall diſco- 
ver that we have vaſt tracks that ſerve 
only to exhibit dreary waſtes, in contraſt 
with the many beautiful ſpots with 
which this iſland abounds, 

It hath been generally thought that 
one third part of the lands of England 
are yet uncultivated. 


If we ſet it at acres - 39, ooo, ooo 
Dedu& one third 12,000,000 
Remain - — 26,000,000 
Suppoſe fallow annually = 8,000,000 
Remains = - 18,000,000 


For 7 millions of people comes to 
two four ſevenths acres each, 

This almoſt doubles the ordinary 
allowance of 14 acre. But we muſt 
make large deductions for land that 
renders very little: and when we add 
the beaſt that cat the produce of the 
land, and other employment of it, we 
ſhall not find reaſon to ſuppoſe our 
numbers to be larger than 7 millions; 
and experience proves that we have not 
any redundance of corn for 0 
tion. 

If we reckon 14 acre to 
produce - 

The money that 7 millions of people 
expend will be = , 42,000,000 
which is very near 4d. per day. Per- 
haps this is not far from the mark, 
bearing analogy to a ſoldier's pay, 


£.6 o 0 


which, with 24. for clothing, notwith- 

ſtanding our fertility of ſoil, is larger 

than with moſt other nations. 
If the land- tax, at 4 5s. 


amounts to - L. 2,000,000 
The value of the produce 
is ſuppoſed to be - 10,000,000 
And if 3 rents as com- | 
puted, the produce 
amounts to 30, ooo, ooo 
If houſes and manu- 
factury render 12, ooo, ooo 


It is 64. per head on 7 

millions of people. 
But if our whole expence 

were, as ſome imagine 

it to be, - L. 60,000,000 
it would create no impediment to the 
propoſed increaſe ; and it is ſelf-evi- 
dent, that numbers of inhabitants 


really increaſe as land is cultivated ; - 


and as the face of the earth is rendered 
beautiful and uſeful, the greater num- 
ber of people become neceſſary to keep 
it in that ſtate, and render it more and 
more fruitful, The chief difficulty 
lies in the beginning of a deſign ; and 
the numbers, ſkill and activity of thoſe 
who may be employed to promote the 
work, and bring it with ſpeed into a 
flouriſhing ſtate. e 

If the whole amounts to 39,000,000 
of acres, and if the fourth part ca- 
pable of cultivation is yet unculti- 
vated, it is near 10,000,000 acres. If 
it were half the number, it-is a vaſt 
object for ſpeculation, and {manly 
worthy of national attention 

If we ſhould find the half of the ten 
millions to. be commem, neceſſary to 
the poor, or lakes, moraſſes, or moun- 
tains, and fix our eyes on the cultivar 
tion of five millions only, for the uſe of 
rich and poor, what a vaſt acquiſition 
of ſtrength might be derived from 
them! If an acre and a half will ſup- 
port one perſon in food and raiment, 
five millions of acres, could they all 
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be in actual culture and uſe, would 
ſupport 3,333,333 perſons. Suppoſe 
half part females, and take the fif- 
teenth male, fit to bear arms, and we 
might acquire a new reſource of 
111,111 fighting men. This is not too 
daring a ſpeculation for peace, though 
it may be more eaſy to deſtroy ſo many 
in war, Experience proves that where 
food grows, men will grow alſo. A 
comfortable renement, even with half 
an acre of garden-ground, would ſoon 
attract an inhabitant, provided the 
ſituation had no very difagreeable cir- 
cumſtance attending it; and the reſt 
would follow. We need but conſult 
our own preſervation in the moſt ob- 
vious view, to avoid the imputation 
of a viſionary attempt ; granting that 
if we do not detach ourſelves more 
from objects of mere amuſement, the 
difficulty will be great, not in the 
thing itſelf, but in the minds of thoſe 
who are to ſee it executed. 

That the ſtate may derive advantage 
from the cultivation of waſte lands, 
both in the increaſe of property and the 
increaſe of numbers, is, I ſay, ſelf- 
evident ; but it would be a. double 
benefit if it ſecured the ſervices of 
thoſe who may be wanted to fight our 
battles hereafter; or, not being em- 
ployed in good works, may commit 
evil deeds, | 

In regard to the practicability of ſuch 
a deſign, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
if a man could poſſeſs himſelf of a 
cottage, rendered comfortable by the 
addition of a competent piece of gar- 
den-ground, upon condition that he 
ſhould employ himſelf in the culti- 
vation of the adjacent fields, upon 


terms of enjoying the produce of them 


alſo for a few years, he would try what 
induſtry could accompliſh ; and not be 
eaſily tempted to abandon his tenement, 
and forfeit his right to it: and if one 
man declined the engagement, another 
might ſoon appear in his place. 


ciency in numbers. 
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If materials, as far as 101. value for 
each houſe, were laid in, the inhabi- 
tant might be ſo far ſecured, that he 
would go to work, and build his own 
cottage ; and, ſtimulated by the exam- 
ple of his neighbour in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, a community might be 
formed on ſocial principles, eſpecially 
if they were married men, and under a 
proper inſpector. If it were made their 
intereſt to put ſuch land in the beſt 
cultivation, not to wear it out through 
ignorance or avarice, they might plant 
and ſow, and cheriſh the earth, while 
they provided for themſelves. 

Short leaſes of ſeven to- ten years, 
upon pepper-corn acknowledgments, 
might turn to good account to the pro- 
prietors, as the intereſt of their firſt 
diſburſe might be amply repaid by the 
future produce of the land : and if the 
inhabitant were called to arms, his wife 
and children would in that cafe have a 
tenement to live in, and ſeek their bread 
by their induſtry. Somewhere they 
mult live; and the grand object is to 
make up in {kill and labour our defi- 
There can be no 
danger of having too many inhabitants, 
provided they furniſh their,own food 
and raiment. 77212 

The time for inviting men to take 
up the ſpade or the plough on pro- 
fitable terms, is when they are plen- 
ty, and want employment : nor can 
there be any ſet of men. to whom 
favour may be ſhewn with more pro- 


priety than to thoſe who have go 


through the tolls of war. 
But how are theſe little farms to be 
ſtocked ? The implements of garden- 
ing and huſbandry for ſuch a labouring 
farmer need not be many. Something 
muſt be left to his own powers and in- 
vention, and the aid numbers may af- 
ford to each other. If the ſoil is not 
ſtubborn, it will yield to the ſpade. 
If the plough becomes neceſſary, the 
greater will be the quantity of acres 
cultivated, 
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cultivated, -and the better it may an- 
ſwer. If we give- the inhabitant the 
produce of a few acres of the land 
which he found a waſte, and aſſiſt 
every one, according to his wants 
and his apparent ability of executing 
what he undertakes, the trial might 
ſucceed according as the land broughc 
forth, and the huſbandman was vi- 
gilant. The ſweets of a temporary 
property in the produce of the foil 
would be. a ſtrong incentive to the 
conſiderate part of our | ſeamen: 
others, of a contrary turn, it would 
not ſuit. If nothing of this kind is 
attempted upon principles of mu- 
tual convenience for the tenant and 
landlord, with a view to the common 
intereſt, we cannot receive the advan- 
tage of ſuch a ſpirit of — and 
beneficial enterprize. 

Love for our country, and jealouſy 
of our object, without uſing the pre- 
cautions of ſecuring her inter and 
her reputation inviolate, can only 
ſerve to torment us, as jealous fooliſh 
lovers generally are tormented. 

We are told that government has in 
contemplation the ſale of crown lands, 
preſumed to be for the moſt part yet 
in an uncultivated ſtate. 
rally leads to the conſideration of giv- 
ing employment to a number of diſ- 


banded men, who may not find it in 
the ordinary way. If thoſe who pur- 


chaſe ſuch lands bring them into til- 
lage, they will dotheir country more 
eſſential ſervice, than they who de- 
vote the ground to the breed of 
horſes: ſheep and oxen are far pre- 
ferable to horſes, as they adminiſter to 
our manufactories, and the employ- 
ment of numbers of hands. 

It may be obſerved, that if land 
were improved, though at a charge ex- 
ceeding the value of the fee-ſimple, the 
public might be the richer, and the 
landlord a& the part of a true patriot : 
he would create a new beneficial means 
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This natu- 


] 


of giving bread to numbers, which is a 


doctrine worthy of great attention, In 
the mean while, we may endeavour to 
provide for the landlord as well as the 
tenant, 


There are many ſpots, at this time, 


hardly worth half a crown an acre, that 


in a very ſmall number of years might 
be rendered worth ten ſhillings ; and 
in proportion as the people increaſed 
by the cultivation of land, ſuch in- 
creaſe would add to the value of it. 
He who builds a village, ſhould appear 
in the eyes of the public more brilliant 
in character, than he who eres a 
pompous edifice which might coſttwen- 


ty times the ſum. We ſhould ftrive to 


give a new turn to our thoughts, and 


make the public good the object of 
our voluptuouſneſs. 


If we look forward, and take a view 


of the viciſſitudes of nations, ariſing 


from pride and exceſs, we may diſco- 
ver that the village will give us ſtabj- 
lity, when the ſumptuous edifice will 
hide its diminiſhed head untenanted, 
and fall into ruins, 

While we attend to the increaſe 
of numbers, and their happineſs, we 
bid fair to engage the bleſſings - of 
heaven, and to proſper as a nation, 
on principles of philanthropy ; but 
a contrary rule of conduct is preg- 
nant with pride, and vicious ſelf-loye, 
and may as erer bring” us to þ the 
duſt! 

Nor ought” we to iQuerer curtives 
that Liberty will fix her ſtandard in our 
fields, unleſs ſne is guarded by Piety 
and Induſtry. Forward as we are in 
the cultivation of the earth, and all 
the arts, yet having vaſt: territories 
in remote lands, we have in ſome 
inſtances looked with a kind of diſ- 
dain on our domeſtic aeres, on which 
we muſt ultimately depend for our 
ſtrength and ſecurity. We ſeem to 
leave too much to our children, and 
overlook many and great advantages. 

If 
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If one man has the money, and another 
the land, it is their intereſt to unite in 
ſtrengthening each other. We have a 
field open for great improvement. 

I do not mean to criminate, as if we 
were politically puniſhable: All things 
happen for good to the good, Let us 
now try to turn events to good ac- 
count; and if we have the means 
in our hands, exert ourſelves. to take 


the proper advantage of every circum- 
ſtance, 


To cheriſh a ſober well-diſciplined * 


race of men, we ſhould hold forth en- 
couragements of a ſober domeſtic kind. 
We have many a hardy veteran, to 
whom ſmall ſums of money may be 
due, on coming home from diſtant 
voyages, and ſome who might be aſſiſted, 
if they would ſit down determined to 
try. to make the earth yield to hands 
accuſtomed to conquer in more arduous 
enterprizes. Life is labour, and labour 


is pleaſure when the good of mankind 


is its object. That the ſupport of the 
individual depends on it, is as true as 
that idleneſs is unnatural to an aclive 
or contemplative being. 

Let us explore new ſcenes of joy, 
and new ſources of wealth; and if 
we know where to ſeek for a hardy 
race of veterans, whenever our enemies 
ſhall again provoke us to arms, it 
will be happy for us. If the father is 


grown too old for ſervice, his ſon will 


ſupply his place. 

But how would theſe men thrive; un- 
leſs they had a market at a convenient 
diſtance, to which they might reſort 
for the ſale of their produce? If they 
were near the ſea, or rivers, this diffi- 
culty would be eaſily ſubdued ; and as 


ſome years might paſs before they could 


have much produce to ſell, time and 
neceſſity would teach them how to act 
for their own welfare. It ſhould be 
conſidered, that many of theſe men 


are artiſans and mechanics, and be-. 


ing venders of divers commodities 
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neceſſary to life, and to expend among 
themſelves, no great part of their pro- 
duce would require other buyers, If 
they were in the neighbourhood of wa- 
ters abounding in, ſome would de- 
rive a ſupport from thence. 

As to the improvement of flberies 
independent of ſuch. ſettlements, if 
markets can be found, there can be no 
doubt but that a vaſt fund of wealth, 
as well as employment, may be drawn 


from this aqueous mine, well worthy 


our national attention 
Still men muſt have comfortable 
tenements to which they may reſort, 
Many a dreary ſcene might acquire 
a new face, if we were reſolved to give 
it ſuch a face, and act with energy in 
promoting the ſtability of our country, 
Some pretend that it is not in the 
nature of ſeamen to put themſelves un- 
der a regular ceconomy, even for their 
own benefit and accommodation: but 
this proves too much, to prove any 
thing. Cuſtom and habit form man- 
kind. The nature of ſeamen is like 
the nature of other men: if their 
morals are properly attended to, they 
will be moral; they will be religious, 
Where is there a more ſober claſs 
among military, commercial, naval 
men, than ſome of our north-country 
ſeamen, eſpecially when they are com- 
manded by officers as ſober-minded 
and religious as themſelves. If the 
general opinion concerning ſeamen 
militates againſt. ſobriety, becauſe 
they ſometimes ſee nothing but ſea 
and ſky for ſeveral months, and that 
therefore they know not how to con- 
duct themſelves when they come on 
ſhore ; it muſt be granted that ſome 
of them are tranſported- on chang- 
ing the ſcene ; being habituated to 
contend with winds and waves, 
they wantonly ſeek greater dan- 
gers in following the dictates of 
their appetites, and ſpending their 
time and their money, among publi- 
cans 
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cans and finners. However lamentable, 
it is as true, and it happens to many 
of them, that when their money and 
credit are expended, they return to 
their proper ſtation : and if this is a 
picture of a thoughtleſs ſeaman, it 
holds nearly the fame for a'thought- 
lefs landman. As men are trained 
from their youth to a ſenſe of religion, 
or a neglect of it they act, for the moſt 
part, in all conditions. It is gene- 
rally allowed that if commanders in 
the king's ſervice, or maſters of trading 
veſſels, are attentive to their duty, 
with reſpe& to a civilized and pious 
deportment, ſeamen will incline to the 
good fide, allowing for the accident 
of acting in a crowd which diſſipates 
the thoughts of mankind in every ſta- 
tion of life. 
Whether there will be found any 
number inclined to ſet down quietly, 
and work the earth for their bread, is 
the queſtion. That they will require 
aſſiſtance, on changing the ſcene, is as 
eaſy to believe as that a landman re- 
- quires inſtru&tion before he can be 
rendered an able ſeaman. 

It affords but little relief to us at 
this juncture, that the foreigners who 
we are legally permitted to em- 
ploy in the merchants ſervice, in 
time of war, muſt give place to our 
own people ; for the number of theſe 
happens to be incredibly ſmall, com- 
pared with our former wars. 

A large portion of the men diſ- 
charged from our ſhips of war, have 
been landmen of recent connections on 
ſhore; and many of them labourers 


and mechanics: and it may be pre- 


ſumed our maſters of trading veſſels 
will ſeek for the able ſeamen. In the 
great view of this ſubject, we may aſk 
what is the intereſt of the ſtate? And 
in what mode ſhall we proceed to 
try what can be done to ſecure a num- 
ber of ſeamen? And if we can prove 


it to be falſe parſimony, to navigate 
our ſhips thinly manned, if we can 


mend our œconomy? So long as 


we poſſeſs vaſt territories at a great 
diſtance, or have dominions at home 
to guard, we may find ourſelves con- 
ſtrained to build, and keep a num- 
ber of ſhips in a condition of being 
equipped at aſhorrt notice; and ſhould 
we not keep pace in the means of 
obtaining a ſupply of ſeamen ? 

A nation may be undone by com- 
merce, and the voluptuouſneſs which at- 
tends it, if it is not directed to the 
great object of ſecurity, and rendered 
directly ſubſervient to defence. Our 
misfortune, or our fault, ſeems to con- 
ſiſt in paying too much honour to gain, 
as the means, and too little to the 
end, which is national fability, and 
the diſintereſted virtue that ſecures it. 
The buſy and the gay will equally con- 
tribute to pull down the work of time 
and virtuous aſſiduĩty, if they do not 
diſtinguiſh how their money and la- 
bour operates. If they contract a debt, 
they muſt conſider how it is to be paid, 
and how they may prevent the evil in 
future. | 

We depend on the ſword as well as 
the olive-branch; and it is evident that 
a nation may be military, as well as 
commercial ; but unleſs it balances 
between both, they will ſink together 
inco debitiey, | 

My heart has been long inclined to 
revolt againſt the popular ſide, which 
I underſtand to be an eager purſuit of 
commerce, merely as the inſtrument of 
gain; and of gain, as the inſtrument of 
pleaſure : but I am not able to under- 
ſtand how our country is to be rendered 
formidable on a ſtable principle; nor 
how we are to exiſt, as a free peo- 
ple, without attention to our national 
frength. Where is the virtue, or 
the honour of gain, if it counteracts 
the principles of ſelf-preſervation ? 
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Our firſt concern is our political in- 
tereſt; and the more free we remain, 
the ſtronger attention is due to our 
moral rectitude for the continuance of 
our civil and religious rights. To 
judge with great exactneſs of that in- 
tereſt, is not to be expected of every 
ſubject; it is as a hidden treaſure. 
Thoſe who are immediately concerned 
in the lucre of the day, though juſtly 
ſtiled “the honourable of the earth,” 
ſtand the worſe chance of finding it 


out: and be this as it may, it is our 


part to ſubmit to ſuch laws, as the wiſ- 
dom of a legiſlature ſhall enact. 

No conſiſtent meaſure for encreaſing 
our numbers ſhould be neglected. 
However popular or uſeful our inland 
navigation may be, it can only increaſe 
our naval ſtrength, as à collateral 
cauſe, that is, by rendering our pro- 
duce or manufactures, brought to 


market, ſo much the cheaper, But 


as theſe water-men may be conſi- 
dered as having ſome relation to the 
ſea, it would be a decent tribute to 
the community, if all who are em- 
ployed in ſuch navigation were taught 
the theory of common ſeamanſhip, 
that upon any emergency they might 
be the more ready, and probably 
the more willing, to accept of the en- 
couragement offered in the naval ſer- 
vice. 


Seamen cannot exiſt, unleſs they are 


bred; and we have learnt by expe- 
rience what vigilance and attention will 


do on the part of our enemies. 1 


grant that they alſo require time to col- 
lect their force, notwithſtanding their 
regiſters; but as they can do as much 
as we have ſeen and know, their not 
being able to do more, is a bad rea- 
ſon why we ſhould not do as much as 
we can, conſiſtently: and the queſtion 
turns upon that conſiſtency. 

It ſhould be conſtantly remembered, 
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that the more people we employ, the 
more we ſhall have; and the more 
uſefully laborious, the richer. the na- 
tion will become. TOO 
Seamen are peculiar riches. It is 
allowed, that the cheaper we navigate, 
the better; but cheapneſs is relative to 


voyages. We have all the ſame end 
in view, but we may make a ſaving 
commercial computation, and miſtake 
the means, and even enjoy a temporary 
gain at the hazard of a deſtructive loſs. 
We may inſure our adventure; but if 
the anderwriter breaks, what good can 
come of it ? I 

The argument goes much further. 
In the great maſs of our navigation 
foreigners cannot interfere: and if 
there is any conſiderable alteration in 
our circumſtances, which renders a 
change in our cuſtom neceſſary, what 
may be the event, if we make 10 


change? If we could give laws to na- 


tions, or exempt ourſelves from receiv- 
ing them, we might act as we pleaſed: 
But if, with all our exertions, we have 
been plunged into difficulties, is it not 
the buſineſs of an able ſtateſman to take 


a comprehenſive view of our whole 


ceconomy, and examine in what arti- 
cles it can be improved ? | 
Every conſideration calls for its 
ſhare of attention. There is one cir- 
cumſtance relating to f/hery, to which 
we ought to advert, Our neighbours 
eat the greateſt part of the fiſh they take 
on the banks of Newfoundland; and it 
is a vaſt object to them: but this is a 
part of diet not in the leaſt known to 
our poor, and very little to the rich. 
If the dried cod of Newfoundland, com- 
monly known by the name of bacalbao, 
were imported at about 20 to 25's. per C. 


the quantity of bone being very ſmall, 
and the fiſn very ſavoury, it would go 
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a great way in our diet. 
| millions 
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millions of people were to eat 403. 
in a week, or 131b. in a year; and 
if they knew its merits, ſome would 
conſume ten times the quantity, it 
would amount to, 17,419 tons; and 
if it gave employment to 10 ſeamen 
per 100 tons, during the whole year, 
reckoning the preparation of the ſhip 
and proviſion, tackle and the whole 
apparatus, it would give. us 1941 ſea- 
men. 

If the reliſh of this fiſh were known 
and familiarized, it would ſtarve all 
- compariſon with freſh fiſh, ſo often 
eaten in a half-rotten ſtate by the vo- 
luptuous. The ſtock-fiſh formerly. at- 
tempted to be introduced into our ſea- 
ſervice required much beating, and be- 
ing taſteleſs, did not anſwer ; but 
bacalhao is of a different nature, re- 


quiring no beating, and is ſavoury, and 


may do better on ſhore, than in our 
hips” 

Conſidering bor many of us hardly 
taſte fleſh meat, this food would be an 
admirable aliment. I was once ac- 
quainted with a great connoiſſeur in the 
art and myſtery of eating: he laid it 
down as a principle, that thoſe knew 


nothing, who preferred the freſh fiſh _ 


to the ſalted or dried fiſh. 

If any ſuch import ſhould be ever 
made for home conſumption, and 
ſtranger events have happened, in ad- 
dition to ſuch an acquiſition of ſeamen, 
this article would adminiſter to a fur- 
ther ſupply. As we inight ſave fo 
much land, as now goes to the paſ- 
ture of beaſt for food, and reſerve it 
for tillage, we ſhould be enabled to 
export ſo much the more grain; and 
the number of ſeamen ſo employed 
would be an addition to thoſe of the 
| fiſhery; beſides the receipt of a vaſt 
ſum returned for grain, particularly 
wheat. | 

One great object of enquiry in Ibis 
Appendix is, if any advantage can 


be drawn from inviting ſome of out 


| ſeamen to ſettle upon waſte lands, 


to keep them the more ſteadily at 


home. It is ſuppoſed that by their 
activity in the field, we might pro- 
cure a conſiderable national advan- 


tage; and that provided they were 


put in ſuch a train as would afford them 


motives to be fteady, they would be 
fo. | 


We ſhall not be all brought to a 
trial of emulation, who ſhall be the 
beſt ſubject, or the trueſt friend to his 


country; yet, in our political capacity 


we may determine what ſhould be 
done for her ſervice, and exert our re- 
ſolution in her cauſe. To the timid, 


many things appear as impoſſible, 


which, upon the trial, reſolution, pa- 


tience and labour generally accom- 
pliſn. 


We beſtow laviſh praiſes in honour of 


an hour's ardour in war: let us alſo 


encourage thoſe. who are ardent in 
deeds of peace ; perſevering from day 
to day, from the riſing of the ſun to the 


midnight darkneſs ; or in ſtrict pro- 


priety of language, devoting their lives 


to the ſervice of their country 


If an opportunity now offers itſelf 


of trying an experiment, in calling 


forth the ative ſpirit of ſome part 
of our ſeamen, let us exerciſe their 
talents in peace as well as war; and 
convert the active ſcenes of military 
danger into glorious labours in the 


field, for the preſervation of their 
wives and children, which is the true 


end, and the moſt juſtifiable motive 
to war; Their toils may be crowned 
with honour and profit in both caſes. 
But if there is no overflowing of 


men, or none inclined to ſuch la- 


bours, or if they ſeek them out for 
themſelves, the ſpeculation becomes 


unneceſſary. 


It is a common received opinion, 
that the labour of one man is equal to 
the 
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the ſupply of the food of eighteen per- 


ſons. Though a man, in his full 


ſtrength, might dig and ſow, and reap 


for 18 perſons, in the eſtimate of the 
real ſupply, we muſt give two horſes 
to a man; and conſequently, if the 


labour of a horſe, or an ox, is no more 


than equal to a man's, one man may 


ſerve 54 perſons, _ 
In whatever light this may be con- 


| ſidered, we are ſure that the employing 


of 60,000 horſes more than are neceſ- 


ſary for ue, or even for a decent indul- | 


gence in amuſement, operates grie- 
vouſly againſt us; for if each horſe 


fo fed could provide for 28 perſons, 
60,000 might provide for 1,080,000. 


If we look back ,for 25 to 40 years, 


before we thought ourſelves ſo im- 


menſely rich, and when we fixed 
ſome bounds to our voluptuouſneſs, 


we may diſcover that we now confume 
a conſiderable part of the produce of 


our lands very improvidently, 

Our medium export of wheat for a 
ſeries of years was not leſs than200,000 
quarters; this, with the benefits of 
navigation, gave us a good ba, million 
of money annually. Such was the auxi- 
liary force we drew from our prolific 
ſoil, enabling us to give. douceurs to 
other nations, providing with cau- 


tion to fight on equal terms. But 


when horſes became ſo much our amuſe- 
ment, in ſome counties we converted 
large quantities of corn- land i into paſ- 
ture: we unpeopled many villages : 


we ceaſed to employ ſome thouſands : 


and we bought wheat and other grain 
of foreigners ; moſt evidently depart- 
ing from our intereſt in the ſtrongeſt 
view of national policy and political 
prudence. 

The nobleman or gentleman, the mer- 


chant or ſhopkeeper, fond of horſes, may 
plead his right to amuſement, or to 


the care of his health and delight : 
and it muſt be granted that horſes fur- 
* 


niſh much pleaſure; but there is a 


meaſure in all things, and prudence 
alſo ſhould rank with health, and plea- 
Jure; nor can we have a right, on any 
ſocial principle, to injure our country 
for our amuſement. . 

80 many horſes as a man may 4 
cently afford to keep without expoſing 
his fellow - ſubjects to diſtreſs, ſo many 


he may have a rigbt to keep; but 


he ſhould be ſtrongly on his guard not 


to err in judgment where himſelf i is a 
party. 

What iy « our ir political Groaticn 2 To 
engage in dangerous * bloody wars, 
time c devour one of * beſt articles for 
trade, of | our on growth, cannot 


be good policy! We wage war for 
commerce, and forget that we expend 


immoderately the very object which js 


| moſt eſſential to us in that view. 


As things are circumſtanced, we 


ſhould not only be ſolicitous to pay a 


liberal tax for the uſe of our horſes of 
pleaſure; but if we will have them, we 
ſhould attend more ſeriouſly to the cul- 
ture of land, now lying waſte, for thejr 
ſupport. If the growth of an article 


does not keep pace with the conſump- 


tion of it, we muſt in che iſſue be ſo 
far impoveriſhed. 

As for the branch of breeding berkes 
for ſale in foreign markets, I believe 
the account has never been fairly ſtated, 
ſo as to make it appear to be nationally 
profitable. Its being an additional 
ſource of commerce is deceptious ; for 
ſome branches of commerce are evi- 
dently unprofitable : and in the com- 
parifon of the export of grain, impeded 
by the export of borſes, this trade 
ſeems to be very injurious to the 
publick, though the horſe-dealer may 
live by it. 

In the breed of oxen, we have labour 
at the plough; the fleſh as food; the 


hides for ſhoes ; and tallow to give us. 
light 
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light to carry on our manufactures; and 
they furniſh labour for great numbers 
of the people. Though we export no 
part, except as ſood for our own ſeamen, 
and leather for other nations, we import 
ſo much the leſs tallow ; and in propor- 
tion as we eat beef, we cqhſume the 
leſs bread, and conſequently, have the 
more corn for exportation. 

It ſeems demonſtrable, i in this com- 
parative view, that we not to 
breed horſes for exportation and that 
we ſhould cultivate more land, and not 
keep ſo great a number of horſes for 
pleaſure. I have ſet the extraordinary 
conſumption of oats at 600,000 quar- 
ters: if the increaſed number of horſes, 


upon a compariſon of the times when 


we uſed to export wheat, is more than 
60,000, the quantity of oats for their 
conſumption may exceed the 600,000 
quarters. But if this quantity em- 
ploys land which would produce 


200,000 quarters of wheat, we might 


hereafter obtain an influx of 500,000/. 
per annum: and as the ſame land, in 
the intermediate two years, might pro- 
duce oats or barley, we might ſave 
on the article of oats imported, and 
now computed that we pay, at leaſt 
100,000/. The malt we might export, 

in addition to. the preſent quantity, 
| would alſo be an object. So if we 
mixed barley with our wheat, in 
making bread, the quantity of wheat 
for exportation | would be aug- 
mented, 

In the height of our influx of wealth 
we did not feel theſe differences; but 
the accumulating expences of war, 
and the preſent ſituation of the ſtate, 
muſt make us feel them. Happy 
thoſe whoſe fortunes, or whoſe virtues, 
lead them to ſuch inveſtigations as may 
prompt them to carry into execution 
every plan that will promote the pub- 
lick good! 

Our country became great oy the 


admirable frame of our conſtitution, 


Vith our valour, ingenuity, judgment, 


and perſeverance. If we change, we 
may find it more eaſy to forego theſe 
advantages, and by indulging a puerile 


ſpirit of the love. of novelty, and an 


intemperate diſpoſition to conteſt, ſink 
again into inſignificancy. If we gratify 
a temper morally or. politically. inju- 
rious to a firm. and manly character, 
we ſhall not ſtand our ground very 
long. There is no point for virtue to 
ſtop. at; all worldly concerns are in a 
ſtate of fluftuation ; if we do not con- 
tinually advance in good,. we ſhall de- 
cline, If we grow ſupine, as if we 
had nothing to fear, we ſhall have 
every thing to fear. 

. What is moſt eſſentially neceſſary ? 
The coſt of the cultivation of waſte 
land depends on the quality of it, 
the ring incloſures and other diviſions, 
the manures, and other concomitant 
circumſtances. One of the great ad- 
vantages we enjoy is, that we have 
water almoſt in every ſpot, particu- 
larly in à gravelly ſoil. The neigh- 


bourhood of a river, or even a trout 


ſtream, where the motion of water 
creates a circulation of air, invites us 
to ſettle. If the adjacent ſcene is beau- 
tiful, it is a valuable circumſtance. 


In a political view, the numbers which 
may be. relieved by furniſhing em- 


ployment, is a very intereſting ob- 
ject. 

That our relief from a ponderous 
debt, depends on our induſtry and 
ſubmiſſion to falutary laws, is too ob- 
vious to need any inveſtigation, The 
prudence and frugality of individuals, 
promoted by the guardians of the 
ſtate, may accompliſh the work. If 


we have ſuffered of late years by in- 


porting grain, and the balance has been 
againſt us, in the very article for which 
we have been for. ſo many ages re- 
nowned, a change is neceſſary. 
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In one year (a) we exported g00,000 
quarters of wheat : the medium quan- 
tity for a ſeries of years was 200,000 
quarters: and as to the import of this 
article, it had been hardly known for 
ages. We are now deeply intereſted 
to recover our ability for exportation of 
wheat; as without it we leave the wideſt 


channel of our former ſupply of 


wealth ſtopped vp. as if we e to 
be poor. 

11 100,009 acres of land produces 
200,000 quarters of wheat, taking one 
acre in four for- this article, and 
reckoning the advantage of navigation 
at roc. per quarter, it may eaſily pro- 
duce the half million value which we 
uſed to ſell. | 

1 we ſet 100,000 acres of land at 


205. an acre per annum, ſuppoſing an 


allowance for expences of incloſures to 
render it worth 205. we may compute 
that it will produce three rents. 
One for the landlord . 100,000 
One for taxes and charges - 100,000 
One for the tenant - = 100,000 
If exported 105, per quarter 
for the navigation of 
200,000 quarters - a 
For the profit of the corn- 
factor and merchant, land 
or water carriage, and 
all contingencies - 100,000 
conſequent] y the whole half million cen- 
tres with us, except a portion of the 
tar, iron and bemp ufed in building 
the ſhips which compoſe the naviga- 
tion. Every diviſion of theſe r00,0007. 
may be ſubdivided, and carried into 
the community with amazing profits, 
by the labour of mens' hands, and all 


100,000 


the uſeful effects of huſbandry. The 


circulation of half a million, not 
ſpent in "ſhortening life, or rendering 
men vicious, is ſuch an additional re- 


ſource, as may ſet 25,000 perſons at 


(a) 17 59+ Value to us 2, 2 50,000 l. 
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work at above 134; a head per day 
annual expence. This income ſpent in 
« well regulated ſtate, might promote 


half as many marriages, and lay a 


foundation for obtaining bread for the 


children which may arife from them. 


If the land produces no better crops 
than two quarters of wheat per acre 
every third year, the 200,000 quarters 


will require 680, 00 acres, or near a 


ſeventh part of what I compure might 


de brought into culture; but che two 


intervening years might render as much 


in value in other grain or produce. 


If we mean to acquire wealth by induſ: 
try, and wilt labour to eaſe ourſelves 
of an enormous burthen, we muſt con- 
ſult the means of converting the foil, 
more to profit, and leſa to pleaſure. 
We muſt not fred fo many. horſes for ou 
amuſement, but make them contribute 
more to their own feeding, by the 


greater portion of labour in Ee the 


earth for our emolument. 

Alt things have their bes 
Every reaſonable gratification may be 
countenanced, according to the for- 
tunes of individuals, without any mo- 
ral or political intoxication. A na- 
tion may act with the temperance of a 
private man; or prodigally conſume 
Its ſubſtance in riotous living. Labour 
is pleaſure, when rendered familiar; 


and pleaſure, controlled by reaſon, 


takes the name of virtue, © whoſe ways 
ce are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all ber 
« paths are peace.” But he who 
reſiſteth not pleaſure injurious to a 
community, can in no ſenſe be ſaid. 
to crown his life with honour, or give 
ſtability to his country, _ 

Falſe notions, of liberty are apt to 
icapoſe on the underſtanding, as if we 
had a title to do what we pleaſe with 
our own; but if it happens that we 
are not pleaſed with Ns what is 


- right 
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right for the public 8 
in che iſſue feel and lament” bur want 
of diſtinguiſhing, 

To court our common parent the 
Earth, and beſtow' her bountfes with 


propriety, is one of the ſtrongeſt marks 
of a good citizen; In the eſtimation 


of our produce, it muſt be 6bſerved, 


that of late years much leſs \Borley- 
bread has been eaten than in paſt times 


nor do we mix any ce (a) with our 


wheat, at leaſt not in great tons 


while the wheaten bread is in general 
made much finer than it uſed to be, 


And what has been the conſequence ? 


Wich this kind of 'voluptuouſheſs, 
and a vaſt conſumption of pats for 
an extraotdinary number of horſes, 
we have been actually dbliged to 
import large quantities of grain for 
our own conſumption; and have paid 
2 or / $00,0007. to foreigners, when 
we uſed to receive twice this ſum. 

Granting that we occaſionally export 
a ſmall quantity of wheat, we ate ſq 
_ expenſive," that the difference in our 
disfavour, upon the compariſon of paſt 
times, ſeems to be nearly equal to the 
balance we formerly received from 
Portugal, in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
of our trade with that country (4). In 
the mean time our wars having been 
more profuſely expenſive, we con- 
ſequently feel the gripe of diminu- 


tion the more powerfully : and if we 


refiſt as if we were inſenſible, we muſt 
ſuffer. 
As to the analogy of 8 


tion of the lands which might be de- 
voted to additional culture, it may be 
obſerved, that our preſent conſump- 


tion of wheaten bread at 11b. each 
pre per day, rüde quarter per ann. 


pebple, is, in wheat only, * 


reckoning fix and 4 baif + inte C 


nnn 
If ve ſuppoſe all the people 5 
to cat wheaten bread, _ 
"and reckon two an an © 
balf quarters of wheat 3 
produced on an acre, Je N 
will require acres = - 2,600,600 | 
If the land lies fallow twa © © 
Years, then it muſt be 
thrice the quantity + 7,800,000 
If in the whole culture of | 
England and Wales, e 
arable and paſture lands 
amount to four times as 
many acres, the quan- 4 
tity will be acres +» - 3h208,000 
This leaves uncultivated 77800, 0 
Whatever degree of truth there 
may be. in this analogical eſtimate, 
with reference to received, opinions 
or certain knowledge concerning, the. 
quantity of land in England and. 
Wales uncultivated, we may draw. res- 
ſons from various principles for ene, 
tering into. the moſt ſerious 1 
gation of the political ule. or neceſ- 
ſity of cultivating more land, for, the | 
great end of Fe and nations] 
wealth. | 
Agriculture is now fo improved, 
that turnips, barley, * cloyer, C and 
wheat, generally ſucceed each other; 
ſo that in ſome parts of the kingdom 
no land lies fallow, Nature proving, 
herſelf to be more prolific than we had 
formerly been accuſtomed to believe. : 
I have obſerved, in parts of French 
Flanders, the ground was neyer fal- 


\ « * Ie! 


low: but if we ſhould eſtabliſh this, 


as any kind of rule, ſo much the 
e n ariſes for the cultixa- 
| Sed 


(a) Tn Yorkſhire the rye-lande, {o called, hardly grow any rye 800 n IN I wh 
(6b) ie was Sickened eee and if we now forego soo, doo l. and pag 406,000 L more, 18 


matter to the iſſue of a double leſs. 
3 
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tion of more land, for the ſupport of 
the great majority of ſix and a half 
millions of people, in wheaten bread; 
and have an overplus for exportation. 
If we ſer the ground at a moderate 
computation, in our varying climate, of 
24 quarters of wheat per acre, and 
ſow wheat only every fourth year, it will 
require no leſs than acres 10,460,000. 
Be it more or leſs, as the produce of 
them may really be, it is generally 
allowed, that all the cultivated land we 
can devote to wheat, is actually ſo 
devoted: and does not good policy 
call on us to cultivate more land ? - 
Upon the moſt accurate inveſtiga- 
tion of this ſubject, our calling on fo- 
reigners to ſupply a part of the bread 
we conſume, when we were wont to 
ſupply them, proves that we are ar- 
rived to a dangerous period, in which 
we apply ourſelves to the cultivation 
of arts for amuſement, and devices for 
diſſipation, rather than for the more 
ſolid good of our country. One at 


leaſt of three things muſt have hap- 


pened. We have conſumed above the 
meaſure of policy: our climate has 
ſuffered a remarkable change: or our 
numbers are much increaſed. But the 
myſtery is developed when we recol- 
le& the fact, that more people eat fine 
bread than formerly : and that we have 
made ſuch a proviſion for horſes, as 


in ſome counties has occaſioned the. 


converſion of arable into paſture 
lands. Theſe cauſes have produced 
this effe&, that the growth of bread- 
corn allows of no export, but ſuch 
as is more than counterbalanced by an 
import. 
The cauſe which ſeems to operate 
the moſt powerfully, is the number of 
horſes now kept for our amuſement ; or, 
in other words, for the diſſipation of 
which we are ſo fond. I ſet the ex- 


4 plenty or ability for exportation: 


traordinary number of theſe animals no 
higher than 60,000 (a). Many of 
them are high fed with oats, and | 
have eſtimated the average of their 
conſumption at ten quarters per ann. 
which amounts to 600,000 quarters; at 
three quarters produced in an. acre, 
requiring 200,000 acres: and if. we 
add another acre and half of paſture 
land for each horſe, it will make 
290,000 acres taken out of the aggre- 
gate ſum of our culture, reſpecting 
and 
it appears that we are ſo much 
poorer than we might otherwiſe 
be. 

It is not only what we moſt 4 4 
voluntary or coercive ſervice, but what 
we ſhould avoid. Obedience is a 
triumph when it guards the ſanctity of 
property, and life which is ſupported 
by property. What is now intended 
with regard to the neceſary weight of 


, taxatib6if we are yet to learn. 


The time is come for ſerious reflec- 
tion in out political as welt as moral 
character, and it behoves us to be at- 
tentive to every article by which we 
can acquire a national gain. Our 
traffick in war has made the debit 
of our charges on merchandize account 
ſo much beyond the credit of our ac- 
count of profit and Joſs, the national 
debt requires all our virtue and care to 
render it ſafe and traQtable. 

It is become neceſſary in a ſtronger 
point of view than latter ages can pro- 
duce precedents, that a portion of the 
riches of the ſubjects, whether poſſeſſed 


. by inheritance, or acquired by induſ- 
try, ſhould be devoted to the public. 


Happily, as individuals great numbers 
are rich; but can their riches, be 
ſafe, 'till a part of them reverts. to 
the relief of the ſtate? In proportion 
as we give . to the d we mall 


gain 


ca) If a tenth part t of people keep x horſe for 10 perſons, it reaches this number : but it ſeems probable 


this number is much ſhort of the mark. 


3 


C 
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Pie mare by e 0 
than we ſhall loſe by the diminution of 
nominal property. The meaſure that 
reaſon and neceſſity may dictate, muſt 
be balanced with kill; and ag it ia an 
option of difficulties, wemuſt prepare 
for it, as an object in which our com- 
mon ſaſety ia ſo deeply intereſted. 
Several ways preſent themſelves ſe- 
parately or conjunctively, by which 
large ſums may be drawn into the pub- 
lie _ ſor the N of erred 
debes. 1 M 
ſale of — or the cultivation 
ol them, I know bot. The operation 
cannot be ſufficiently rapid to produce 
ogy" neee 
*. Weesen mend bind bene 
be on boyſes; b tile in gredarion as 
they riſe in rent; and ſo far to have 
all the good. effects of raiſing a-large 
ſum od thoſe who are the beſt able to 
pay it, yet in effect guarding the pro- 
3. & tax on domeſticks, payable by 
the maſter or miſtreſs, might have an 
effect of the ſame nature, though not 
ſo powerſul. If it roſe by gradations 


according to the number kept, the 


ſecond double the firſt, and the third 
double to the ſecond, and on to a cer- 
tain number and of both ſexes, but the 
rates on the females to be the leaſt, it 

might prove a happy reſtraint of the 
| extravagant expences of the times; a 
check to.immorality; and a means of 
promoting uſeful induſtry. For if we 
cheriſhed at the ſame time the deſign of 
cultivating wafte lands, numbers of the 
leaſt ſober, and many who conceal their 
being married for fear of being turned 
out of their places, as if they had 
committed 4 crime, may retreat 10 
cottages of comfort, and become good 


huſbandmen. The common good 


would thus become the leading princi- 


bonefty in che buſt. policy It holds the 


take the burthen on themſelves. 


. we could july odge cla 
of people, and might ſte the ſtare 
ſpeedily reſtored to ita proper ſtrength. 
In common life it is proyerbialy that 


fame for; ſtates as. ſor individuals j for 
in both caſet it may happen; that the 
way to'relieve the crit, is to relieve 
the debtor, We are owing to our 
ſelves; and one man is bound in bo- 
nour and policy: to anqther. This tre- 
lief may be afforded by various means. 
If we cannot give the debtor employ- 
ment, by which he may gain ſuſficient · 
ly 10 pay, ve may prevent bis being 
expenſive: we may make a collection 
among the opulent, in order to reduce 
his debt : we may accept of a leſs rate 
of intereſt; and allow him tine. We 
may make a compromiſe or deduction 
from the principal or give him a 
contingent legacy. By thus tempo» = 
riſing or qualifying. a demand, both 
ereditur and debtor may be prevented 
ſtom involving each other in any 
ſuch diſtreſs as: to oecaſion/ any hard 
terms, ſuch as. may be deemed cala- 
mitous, or reduce a enegitar io penury. 
To balance between zwo cvils, and 
prevent any extreme injur ions to the 
community, is the province of ſaga- 
cious ſtateſmen, IH 167 nie 

4. When a people become volup- 


tuous to a certain degrees and run in 


debt in their private as well as public 
capacity, it is to he expected that they 
will put off the evil day of account, 
and rather leave it to their poſterity 
who may be leſa in a habit of vicious, 
that is, ſuperfluous indulgenciea, than 


When individuals die, all their fooliſh 
as well as wiſe thoughts periſh : but the 
public. ſafety is the firſt- object for 
the pfeſent and future hour. Will 
the ſon chuſe to begin the world in- 
volved in debt, if he can avoid it ? 
It ſeems congruous with the intereſt 
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and pleaſure of the living, to ſeck 
for a tax, properly limited to time, 
and extended to monied as well as 
landed property, and ' be-lighter or 
heavier as the heir ſtands in proxi- 
mity of blood or affinity. This 
was done in Holland, inſomuch that 
when I was in that country in 17 50, 
ſome deep politicians, in high office, 
expreſſed a fear of paying off too faſt, 
leſt it ſnould operate to occaſion war 
with ſome of their neighbours. Vo- 
luptuous as thoſe people were; and 
like other nations preſuming on unin- 
terrupted felicity by the force of money, 
they never carried their refinements 
nor expences fo high as we have done: 
they never loſt ſight of the parſimony 
by which they became opulent as a na- 
tion; nor run in debt as individuals, 
as if it were an honour; or as if 
their eſtates or perſonal fortunes 
were inexhauſtible. Let us aſcribe 
dur exceſſes to what cauſe we may, 
dur genius inclines us to extremes. 
In the mean time, it is difficult to 


trace what is the real pecuntary value 
of any man. The heir might in ſome 


caſes act with honour, and find it 
difficult to aſcertain his wealth: but 
honour is a principle which, in money 
affairs, our laws do not truſt to. It 
is ſtill more difficult while - a man 


is living to diſcoyer his pecuniary , 


value. I remember an acquaint- 
ance who gave himſelf out for a man 
of 2000/. per ann, in one county, 
and he had ſo much in land; but he 
was paying five per cent. intereſt for 
the money he borrowed for the pur- 
chaſe which rendered him three ' per 
cent, and he died hardly worth. fo 
much in principal as he declared him- 
felf worth per annum in income. 
Amidft a vaſt variety of characters, 
ſome paſs through life concealing their 
wealth, How far the Hollanders plan 


may be fuited to our temper; is alſo a 
2 


queſtion of 1 ; Awopely | 
generous, manly impoſt on property} 
and places, and ſinecures, under g 
vernment, of a certain amount, may 
be the leaſt exceptionable way; as be- 
ing moſt eaſily underſtood, and kept 
within its proper bounds: Some laws 
of manly, political vigour muſt be 
enacted, it being a queſtion of no 
difficulty, whether our intereſt is not 
deeply concerned in enacting laws of a 


ſalutary kind, for the relief of the ſtate z 
and if it will not be for our bonour to 


comply with them ii the moſt cheer- 
ful and active manner. The greater a 
man's property, the more earneſt /he 
ought in all reaſon to be to put his 
country in a ſaſe condition, that he 
may not in the iſſue militate againſt 
himſelf, his family and poſterity, 
from generation to generation. Man- 
kind are too prone to evil to be long 


in peace; as the greater improve- 


ments are made in the arts of living; 
the greater and more numerous are the | 
arts of deſtroying liſe. 

Whatever may be done, we are Keg 
that ſo much as we draw out of the 
bowels of the earth, is national riches; 
and gives ſtrength to the people in 


their natural as well as political capa- 


an 4 9 + 

5. If we improved our fiſheries ſome 
good effects might ariſe. But we can- 
not ſo eaſily find an additional vend for 
fiſh at foreign markets, as we can for 
wheat ; for though moſt parts of Eu- 
rope improve in agriculture, as they 
open their eyes to the advantages of 
commerce, there are few lands gene- 
rally ſo fertile as in this iſland, or where 
the people work with ſo much kill and 
animation. = 

Thoſe whoſe province it is to pro- 
pound the means of our ſupport, it 
may be hoped, will judge with diſcre- 
tion, and purſue with vigour. What- 


ever praiſes we beſtow on thoſe who con- 


tend 


tend in the ſenate or the field, and ex- 
dite our admiration, it behoves us to 
fix our thought intenſely on che /abfan> 
tial ſervice of our country If we fee 
dur parent in diſtreſs; we muſt ſuc- 
cour her, though we ſhould at the 
ſame time fall as victims to our gene- 
roſity. There are yet many amongſt 
us fit to take a lead in the ndbleſt deeds 
of peace, uninſlaved by voluptuouſ- 
heſs or caprice, or fantaſtical pre- 
tences to outrageous virtue; and 


though our cuſtoms and manners have 


of late perverted our hearts, and turned 
our eyes from heaven; though pride, 
animoſity, and puerile gratifications 
have prevailed, our very inequality of 
temper, by a ſkilful management; may 
be employed to our advantage, and 
bring us back to our proper ſtandard. 


The love of virtue may return to our 


| boſoms, and we may behold the manly 


5 2 3 


| fiem of European cuſtoms and ma. 


ners: bur bur ſuperior, and more 
conſiſtent” faith in a life to come, in- 
ſpires a mamlineſs, and a charity for 
mankind, even to create a contempt of 
life, when it interferes with a ſenſe of 
duty to our country. We ought not 
therefore to deſpair, or loſe ſight of 
our object, or ceaſe to believe, that 
we ſhall maintain our ground, with 


the warmeſt zeal of the moſt upright 


citizens, and the exalted eee 
of primitive chriſtians. | 
Though many 'of us have refined 
away the noble ſimplicity which our 
religion teaches, we feel the calami- 
tous effects of our departure from it; 
by the complicated evils we labout 
under. Theſe may at length open 


our eyes, more generally, to ſee things + 


as they are, and teach us to avoid the 
fate of that once- renowned empire. 


characters, which grace the hiſtory of Bur Fttention may be thus awakened ; 


ancient Rome, in her moſt virtuous 
days. The humble temperaiſce and 
contempt of pleaſure which diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſome of her moſt renowned citizens; 


cannot be expected in the preſent ſy- 


THE 


our aidiſtiplined ſpirits calmed j and 


as dur national probity recovers, our 


appeals to the throne of everlaſting 
juſtice and merey will be heard . " 
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